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THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 


In this article I do not intend to relate once more the details of 
this long affair, so tragical and so exciting that men ended by 
designating it with a capital as the Affair, every one in France 
knowing what affair was in question. The wide report it has had 
abroad, notably in the United States, frees me from any necessity 
of relating, one by one, all the incidents of the interminable 
debate: they would make a volume. I may be permitted to note 
simply the principal events to serve the reader as points for recol- 
lection and orientation, in his appreciation of the reflections and 
the judgments ‘which will follow this résumé. The writer may 
at the same time mention the fact that he is a Frenchman him- 
self; that he believes he knows his country well — its good quali- 
ties and its defects; that he loves his country greatly (for which 
no one will dream of reproaching him); and that, after having 
for nearly two years shared the almost unanimous opinion of his 
compatriots concerning the guilt of Captain Dreyfus, he was led 
to change his mind completely ; and that he has taken a modest 
but active part in the campaign for the final rendering of justice 
to the unhappy officer, illegally and unjustly condemned. 


3 


Toward the end of November, 1894, the report spread in France 
that very important information with regard to the national de- 
fense had been given to the German military attaché residing in 
Paris, by a French officer ; that this information must have come 
from the General Staff of the French army ; and that they were 
on the track of the culprit. Soon these vague reports took form, 
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and before the end of December everybody knew that vu... artil- 
lery captain Dreyfus, a native of Mulhouse, of an Alsatian family 
well known for its fidelity to France since the German Conquest, 
was to appear before a court-martial, on the accusation of having 
treasonably delivered to the German military attaché, M. von 
Schwartzkoppen, documents which, from their nature, should 
have remained secret. 

He was unanimously condemned by the seven officers compos- 
ing the Paris court-martial, on December 24, 1894. The trial 
took place behind closed doors (the public being entirely ex- 
cluded), at the request of the representative of the government, 
who alleged that a public trial would be dangerous, on account of 
the subjects which would be matter of debate between the prose- 
cution and the defense. The penalty inflicted by the verdict was 
the maximum decreed by the law concerning high treason in time 
of peace, — deportation for life to a fortified place. In govern- 
ment councils the matter was considered so grave that, to provide 
against possible dangers, a law was presented, and approved by 
the Chambers, to assimilate a desert island to a “ fortified place.” 
Thus, in March, 1895, Dreyfus was imprisoned on a desert island, 
belonging to French Guiana, which was fitted expressly for this 
purpose. 

Before this, a few days after his condemnation, he had under- 
gone the humiliating formality of military degradation. In the 
presence of the troops of the garrison of Paris, and the curious 
attracted by this mournful spectacle, his insignia of rank as a 
captain were torn from him, and his sword was broken. Thus 
dishonored, he had to pass in front of the troops under arms, in 
sight of the public which covered him with curses, to which he 
responded by loudly protesting his innocence. No one believed 
his protestations. 

The impression caused by the discovery of this treason was 
most painful. Who could be trusted if treason crept even into 
the ranks of the General Staff which men loved to consider the 
élite of the army, and the organizer and depositary of the mea- 
sures taken in the interest of that national defense which the 
results of the war of 1870-71 rendered more difficult and more 
complicated than before. 

Indignation was increased by the fact that no one saw the 
motive which could have led the guilty man to such infamy. If 
not very rich, he was at least possessed of a very comfortable for- 


tune. An Alsatian, he had always displayed, like all his family, 
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very patriotic sentiments, very hostile to the victorious power 
which had torn Alsace from its unity with France. A Jew by 
birth and by religion, he should have been more attached than 
others to the country which first in Europe effaced the legal inca- 
pacities under which the Jews had suffered from the Middle Age. 
Still young, he had reached a high military position, and the 
future smiled on him. He was considered very industrious and 
zealous in the performance of his professional duties. He was not 
known to have any of the ruinous passions which might push even 
a rich man over the precipice of dishonor. His crime, then, was 
the fruit of monstrous depravity. Men could explain it only by 
a satanic hatred of the country he should have loved, were it only 
through gratitude. What an argument in support of those who, 
for some years, had been exciting public opinion against the Jews, 
accusing them by wholesale of every kind of misdeed, but espe- 
cially of being “ without a country,” of loving only themselves, 
and of responding either with indifference or with the blackest 
ingratitude to the benefits innocently heaped upon them by a 
nation which treated them as on a level of perfect equality with 
its own children ! ; 

The decree of the court-martial of 1894 was thus received with 
entire approbation by public opinion. Generally, and to that 
time, the special justice of French court-martials was held in high 
consideration. I can add that these decrees, in questions within 
their professional competence, and taking account of the necessi- 
ties of a severe discipline in an army which on a peace footing 
numbers over six hundred thousand men, and would be tripled in 
time of war, were rather mild and indulgent than too rigorous. 
The public did not reflect that the crime of treason is not spe- 
cifically military, that a simple civilian may commit it as well as 
a soldier, and that to pronounce with authority in cases difficult 
by definition — for a traitor ordinarily takes his precautions not 
to be surprised —the judicial experience and the tried perspi- 
cacity of a civil magistrate will present many more guarantees 
than a tribunal composed of improvised judges, whose good faith 
may be easily deceived by appearances or cunning mancuvres. 
However this may be, the judgment rendered by the Paris court- 
martial against Dreyfus inspired the most entire confidence, and 
rare, extremely rare were the few persons, who, better situated 
than others to know exactly how things had gone, conceived some 
doubts as to the entire correctness of the judgment of condemna- 
tion. 
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Nevertheless, after 1895, rumors, at first vague but soon more 
consistent, began to circulate in the educated and liberal part of 
the public. The family of the condemned man — his brother, 
Matthieu Dreyfus, at their head — protested everywhere that 
there was a mistake, and devoted themselves to persistent and 
very difficult researches, to discover the real traitor for whom the 
unfortunate captain had been substituted. Alsatians who had 
known him intimately declared in all quarters that his crime had 
the highest degree of improbability. Some estimable and per- 
fectly independent persons began to feel their first confidence 
shaken. Naturally the Jews, who had to suffer from the preju- 
dices reawakened against them, echoed these protestations, which 
nevertheless were lost in the political, financial, commercial, 
artistic or scientific preoccupations of the great multitude, ab- 
sorbed in quite other questions. I believe that these isolated, 
scattered voices would have remained without an echo, had not 
the theatrical nature of the captivity inflicted on Dreyfus contin- 
ually attracted public attention to that Devil’s Island, that pil- 
lory, as it were, erected between the old world and the new, where 
the condemned man concentrated upon him the eyes of the world, 
so that men could not keep from thinking of him perpetually, 
and recalling the circumstances of his condemnation. From the 
point of view of those who believed in his guilt, and of those who 
had sworn his destruction, this exceptional kind of imprisonment 
was a great mistake: it prevented the world from forgetting him, 
like so many other criminals whose offenses create a profound 
sensation for the time, but of whom no one thinks after a few 
months. 

The fact is that Dreyfus was not forgotten, and toward Sep- 
tember, 1896, the reports relating to the extreme probability 
that a lamentable error had been committed by the court-martial 
of December, 1894, assumed such consistency that the journal 
“ L’Eclair,” known to have relations with the General Staff (of 
which it was in some sort the official organ), believed it would 
work a wonder by informing the public that the sentence of con- 
demnation had not been founded solely upon the facts brought 
forward in the debate between the prosecution and the defense, 
but in addition, and above all, upon the production of a secret 
document, communicated to the judges (when the trial had been 
closed, and consequently without the knowledge of the accused 
and his advocate), which brought into full light the guilt of Drey- 
fus. This was the document which ended with the words “Ce 
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eanaille de D devient trop exigeant.” It was thought that 
this would silence all the rumors. But what was the indignation 
of those who began to nourish grave doubts when they learned 
that so gross an illegality had been committed, and that the jour- 
nal in question had written, with all its letters, the name Dreyfus 
where there was onlya D! (It has since been learned that a 
certain Dubois was in question, a subaltern, who had nothing to 
do with the treason itself.) It is clear that such evidence of 
partisanship and injustice could only increase the number of the 
friends of Dreyfus. 

This was felt in the quarter where they held absolutely to the 
policy of confirming the thesis of his guilt. This is the reason 
why another indiscretion allowed the journal “ Le Matin,” two 
months later, to publish in photographic facsimile the principal 
document presented to the accused and his counsel — the letter 
known as the bordereau.!| Here an unknown, who could be, they 
said, only a French officer drawing his information from the 
General Staff itself, enumerated to his correspondent, M. von 
Schwartzkoppen, the list of the information and the documents 
which he remitted him. These concerned the new hydro-pneu- 
matic cannon, the troops gathered on the Eastern frontier, and 
the plans relative to the expedition to Madagascar, and they were 
accompanied by a new firing manual intended for field artillery. 
This bordereau, unsigned, had been found, torn in pieces, at the 
German embassy, and the experts consulted by the court-martial 
had declared that the writing was identical with that of Dreyfus. 
This was, men said, an overwhelming proof against him. But we 
quickly learn that two experts out of five, one of them M. Gobert, 
the eminent specialist attached qualitate qua to the Bank of 
France, refuse to admit this identity of handwriting, and that 
the principal guarantor of the supposed identity is a M. Bertillon, 
a commissioner of police in the anthropometric service,” who 
arrived at his conclusions only by processes wherein the arbitrary 
mingles with the absurd. More effectually, the Dreyfus family 
publish photographic facsimiles of the writing of the condemned 
man, and nothing is more easy than to prove that, if there is at a 
distance and on first view, a vague likeness between the two hand- 





' In commercial language a bordereau is the communication enumerating 
the goods delivered by a merchant to his correspondent ; that is, a numbered 
list of his various deliveries. 

2 A method for recognizing recidivists arrested for a new crime, who dis- 
guise themselves under false names. 
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writings, when one regards them more closely, one distinguishes 
very characteristic differences. People ask themselves, with anx- 
iety, how the experts of the court-martial could have been mis- 
taken. A brochure by M. Bernard Lazare — unfortunately a 
Jew — raises this demonstration to the level of proof. But what 
is this! A Jew!! 

Suddenly it is learned, blow upon blow, 1. That a great Alsa- 
tian manufacturer, not a Jew, a man held in general esteem, a 
senator and vice-president of the Senate, M. Scheurer-Kestner, 
has closely studied the antecedents of the accused and the reasons 
which men have had to believe him guilty ; that he has arrived at 
the conclusion that a mistake was made in the condemnation of 
Dreyfus, and that he is taking steps with M. Méline, then president 
of the Council, and General Billot, minister of war, in order that 
they may assume the initiative in a revision of the trial of 1894. 
2. The head of the bureau of information in the General Staff, 
a man of remarkable capacity, Lieut.-Col. Picquart, aroused by a 
petit bleu,' coming also from the German embassy, and addressed 
to a commandant named Esterhazy, has procured specimens of 
the writing of this officer of whom nobody was thinking, and has 
been struck by its close resemblance to that of the famous bor- 
dereau. This last-named officer, formerly a Papal zouave, who 
had entered the army by way of the “ foreign legion,” ? disorderly 
in-his conduct, always short of money, with very few scruples as to 
the means of obtaining it, and known to have relations with the 
German military attaché, combined infinitely better than Dreyfus 
the conditions which may lead a man to treason. Men learned 
later that, while brave in battle, he cherished hostile sentiments 
toward France and the French army, and was not slow to express 
them to his intimates. Lieut.-Col. Picquart’s conviction was thus 
established. The real traitor was Esterhazy.* Picquart endeavy- 
ored to get his superiors to share this conviction, but he did not 
succeed. 3. A banker of Paris, M. de Castro, who, having been 
in business relations with Esterhazy, had letters from him, no 
sooner saw the facsimile of the bordereau published by “ Le 
Matin ” than he recognized the writing of his former client, and 

1 Letters transmitted in the limits of Paris by the arama telegraph and 
so entitled because of the color of the paper. 

2 Regiments formed in Algeria of foreigners who, having given up their 
legal country or for any other reason, engage to serve under the French flag. 

3 He is connected only “on the left side ” with the great Hungarian family 


of this name. His great-grandfather came to settle in France in the second 
half of the last century. 
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said so openly. He put himself in touch with M. Scheurer- 
Kestner and Lieut.-Col. Picquart. Their opinion was definitely 
fixed, and that of a good number of persons superior to popular 
prejudices. 

This conviction was still more confirmed when the journal “ Le 
Siécle,” already brought over to the side of revision, found a way 
to procure the accusation which had been read before the court- 
martial of 1894 by the commandant Besson d’Ormescheville, and 
which served as legal basis for the decree of condemnation. It 
is impossible to conceive a more defective and less conclusive 
argument. There was serious reasoning only on the question of 
the bordereau, that document of which men now knew the real 
author ; the rest was worthless, and I may say that the reading 
of this completed for many others besides myself the proof of the 
passion, the prejudice, the fury with which the condemnation of 
the unhappy captain had been carried through. 

How many things strange, extravagant, often revolting have 
I passed over in silence in this rapid but yet already too long 
review! I must stop here, what has since occurred being still suffi- 
ciently recent to be held in the memory of-all who have followed 
the Affair with any interest. So I will only mention the trial of 
Esterhazy at his request (translated this means, by the advice of 
the General Staff, which felt itself covered with shame by the 
preceding revelations), where it was solemnly declared that he 
was not the author of the bordereau (he has since confessed that 
he wrote it); the Zola trial, because of the celebrated novelist’s 
most eloquent article in the journal “ L’Aurore,” in which, ad- 
dressing President Félix Faure, he denounced in very forcible 
terms the lack of independence in the two court-martials of 1894 
and 1898, that had condemned Dreyfus and acquitted Esterhazy 
by order of their superiors ; the obstinate refusal of the Méline 
ministry to assist in any kind of revision of the Dreyfus case 
under the pretext that it was “chose jugée,” and that there was 
not, and could not be, an “affaire Dreyfus;” the session of the 
Chamber where M. Cavaignac, minister of war, thought to con- 
found the friends of Dreyfus by reading another secret document 
which set the treason of the captain in full light, and which, some 
days after, men recognized as a forgery (the Henry forgery) ; the 
timidity of the Brisson Ministry, the head of which, with several 
of his colleagues, believed in the innocence of Dreyfus, but did 
not dare to take the initiative in a revision, until at length con- 
science spoke louder than interest with the worthy M. Brisson 
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and his keeper of the seals, M. Sarrien, and they took the neces- 
sary legal measures to begin, in the Court of Cassation, the pro- 
cedure for this revision, thus forcing itself upon them. 

The Brisson ministry falls and the Dupuy ministry succeeds. 
New complications. The work of the Court of Cassation, already 
begun, cannot now be stopped. But the ministry is alarmed to 
hear that the Criminal Chamber,! after a long and minute inquiry, 
is about to pronounce for revision. At once the ministry impro- 
vises a law by virtue of which revisions shall be pronounced only 
by the three Chambers deliberating together. Everything must 
begin again, and so it does. The ministry thinks it has reason for 
believing that the Criminal Chamber will be a minority and that 
revision will not be decreed. But the force of evidence carries 
the day, even with the judges who were supposed to be opposed to 
revision, and it is unanimously decreed. 

In the meantime President Félix Faure is carried away by a 
sudden death. He is succeeded by M. Loubet, who is suspected 
of being a Dreyfusard, and who for some time retains the Dupuy 
ministry. But entangled in its false mancuvres, which have 
encouraged and superexcited the parties hostile to the Republic, 
this ministry soon falls, beneath the just anger of republicans, 
and it is succeeded by the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, expressly 
charged by the Chamber with the defense of the threatened 
Republic. We know the rest, and the trial at Rennes, where 
Dreyfus appeared, brought back from Devil’s Island, and the 
second condemnation which astonished the world so much the 
more as it was followed by “ extenuating circumstances” (in 
favor of a crime which does not comport with them!), and the 
full pardon decreed by President Loubet a very few days after 
this contradictory sentence,? —a pardon rightly interpreted by 
everybody as proof that the President and his ministers did not 
believe in the guilt of the condemned man. This measure brought 


! The Court of Cassation, having supreme jurisdiction in France, is divided 
into three chambers with special functions. The Criminal Chamber occupies 
itself with contested cases which have ended in a condemnation for crime. 

2 French court-martials respond to the accusation by “ yes ” or “no,” with- 
out justifying the decree. Differing from the practice elsewhere, in England, 
for example, they may, like civil judges, declare that the accused is guilty, but 
with “extenuating circumstances,” that is, of a nature to diminish the horror 
or the gravity of the crime committed, and this leads to a modification of the 
penalty. Civil juries, usually averse to pronouncing a verdict which will neces- 
sarily be followed by capital punishment, have recourse quite often to this 
means of avoiding the death penalty. But here the issue was not presented. 
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about a calm. The condemnation was not revoked, and could not 
be, but Dreyfus was liberated. His friends believe that this 
pardon does not definitely end the Affair. Dreyfus has a right 
to more than a pardon. He should obtain his complete rehabili- 
tation, and he will be aided in securing it. But the ever-increas- 
ing number of those who believe in his innocence, since he has 
rejoined his family and is surrounded there by the affectionate 
care necessary for the reéstablishment of his much-shaken health, 
are delivered from the nightmare which beset them at the thought 
of that unhappy man who endured a veritable martyrdom in pun- 
ishment for a crime which he had not committed. It was this 
which rendered the controversy so violent. To-day we may pre- 
pare for this rehabilitation with the calmness inspired by the 
prospect of a certain victory, and with the consideration due to 
the country which this long and tragical controversy had moved 
to its very depths. France at the end saw herself on the verge 
of a civil war. 


a. 


My task is not to demonstrate anew the innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus. Abroad, where men, in order to be convinced of it, did 
not have to struggle against preoccupations, impulses, and preju- 
dices relating to the particular situation of France, this demonstra- 
tion would be useless, at least in countries where they reason freely, 
as in Switzerland and Holland, in the liberal quarters of Belgium 
and Italy, in England, in the Scandinavian countries, and in the 
United States.! This adhesion of the most enlightened foreign 
nations has been a great force for us French defenders of an 
innocent man martyred and of justice trodden under foot ; at the 
same time, it has been a source of weakness. An erring patri- 
otism has reproached us with being bad Frenchmen, who sought 
their allies and their inspirers without, instead of thinking only of 
the interest, and from the point of view, of the nation. This was 
not common sense, but the unhappy Affair disturbed all minds. 

The important thing, rather, is to find a solution for this prob- 
lem : How shall we explain, in a nation with a democratic-repub- 
lican constitution, where press and speech are absolutely free, in 
a nation ordinarily passionate for equality and justice, with which 
the celebrated Declaration of the Rights of Man has been, for 
more than a hundred years, the fundamental charter of the social 


1 I do not mention Germany, although the liberal opinion of Germany was 
with us, because, on this occasion, its support might appear suspicious. 
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life, superior to the various régimes which have succeeded each 
other since 1789 (since it has caused the fall of every government 
attempting to restrict or violate it); in a nation to which one 
cannot deny the quality of a generosity easily awakened by the 
sight of oppression and tyranny, even where it is not selfishly in- 
terested, and which has suffered more often from its idealism than 
from a mean and earthy egoism — how shall we explain the fact 
that in such a nation there should have been needed so much time 
and effort to enlighten an abused public opinion, and that what 
seemed so plain abroad — the necessity of repairing as quickly 
as possible a flagrant iniquity — should have been covered with a 
veil so thick that to-day, after all that has passed, the opinion of 
the majority is still hesitating, before becoming imperious for the 
complete reparation which should be the object of its unanimous 
desires ? 

It is a grave question which has troubled and still troubles the 
majority of patriotic and serious Frenchmen. They have asked 
themselves with anxiety if the French conscience has not under- 
gone an eclipse, and if the country they love is not showing, by 
this obstinacy of self-infatuation, that it is stricken with a moral 
disease, or an intellectual anemia, which holds in reserve for it 
the worst destiny, and will not be slow in dragging it down to 
the level of Spain and other dead nations. 

Those who know France poorly may imagine, having faith in 
some romancers, and having seen the frivolous and cosmopoli- 
tan society called boulevardiére,! that there reigns in France more 
corruption than elsewhere. This illusion is explained by the fact 
that vice in France, on condition of observing some external 
decency, exposes itself and struts about with more fatuity than in 
England or in Germany. I do not say that this is to our credit. 
I only say, knowing my country and having been able to make 
comparisons, that there is not, in fact, a people more industrious, 
more economical, and, in short, more steady in its habits than the 
French people. In default of a morality more strict, which I 
could wish it had for its happiness, of a disposition less indulgent 
toward certain errors, it possesses a great gift: it is artistic, that 
is to say, the wxsthetic sense is highly developed in it, and this 
supplies to a certain extent what is lacking in the line of a vigor- 
ous moral education. Vice, in fact, is not slow to become very 
ugly ; this ugliness shocks it, and as soon as vice becomes hideous, 


1 The name comes from the fact that it frequents most often what is known 
in Paris as “ the great boulevards,” from the Madeleine to the Porte St. Denis. 
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it turns away in disgust. Again, I have traveled considerably 
in Europe, I have been able to compare, and on this question 
of national morality, where Pharisaism is very fond of painting 
itself in fine colors, my conclusion is that it is for the people 
without sin to cast at France the first stone. 

The question propounded returns, then, in all its rigor and all 
its difficulty. I believe that when we are seeking the causes of 
a great national error, we must beware of attributing it to events 
or coincidences which might have aided in forming and prolong- 
ing it, but which were not its real generating causes. We must 
know how to discern the central and fundamental cause on which 
the other accessory causes may have been grafted, thus increasing 
its strength, while without it they would have been incapable of 
bringing about the state of things which we wish to explain. 
Thus some persons will tell us that this whole history is the fruit 
of Anti-Semitism. But Anti-Semitism in France is only a fac- 
tion, more noisy than numerous, and already declining. The 
multitude which persisted so long in believing that Dreyfus was 
properly condemned, and the majority of which is still hesitating, 
is not at all anti-Semitic. There have been awakened in it some 
old prejudices that had gone to sleep, against the Jews whom it 
knows very ill, but it does not participate at all in the savage 
passions, revived from the Middle Age, which the leaders of Anti- 
Semitism wish it to share, and which they have been able to dif- 
fuse seriously only in Algeria. There they had at their disposal 
numerous Spanish or Italian elements, and a very peculiar eco- 
nomic situation. But this is only a local matter. 

Others will say that the whole Affair is the result of a Roman 
Catholic clerical conspiracy. With marvelous skill it succeeded 
in condensing upon a non-Catholic individual the general animad- 
version, knowing well that individual facts affect the multitude 
more than abstract theories. Starting from this, they counted on 
rendering popular new laws in restriction of religious equality. 
But the French people, with the exception of some departments, 
are not clerical. Every election proves this in superabundance. 
Admitting (and I admit it myself) that clerical influence contrib- 
uted a good part to the orientation of public opinion in the Drey- 
fus affair, it must have rested upon something not itself. If it 
had unmasked from the beginning, we should have had a very 
easy victory. What is openly clerical is always unpopular in 
France. 

Others, finally, attribute the whole evil to intrigues skillfully 
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plotted by the General Staff and by high-placed political per- 
sonages who had their private reasons for keeping public opinion 
in error. It is a fact that the late President, Félix Faure, M. 
Méline, the prime minister, holding a considerable majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, General Billot, minister of war, who con- 
sidered himself liable for the acts of his predecessor, General 
Mercier, General De Boisdeffre, chief of the General Staff, who 
believed that the General Staff and himself would be dishonored 
if the sentence of 1894 were revoked, and other important per- 
sonages united their efforts to hinder revision, and that many 
persons were influenced in the same direction by their cate- 
gorical affirmations of their certainty that in Dreyfus a traitor 
absolutely guilty! had been condemned. But why did these 
political personages show themselves so intractable to the idea 
of recognizing officially an error, after all excusable? rrare 
humanum est, perseverare diabolicum. De Boisdeffre only could 
think he was pleading pro domo sua. Was it not because they 
found themselves before an opinion already formed, which they 
dared not confront, and the anger of which they feared either in 
parliament or in the public? To attribute the whole tragedy to 
these intrigues is, then, to mistake the effect for the cause. 

Let it be well understood that I do not dream of denying the 
proportionally very great part which these diverse factors — 
Anti-Semitism, clericalism, and political intrigue — took in the 
consolidation of the deplorable error in which the majority of the 
French people indulged for more than two years. I only say that, 
if they did much to deepen the darkness, they did not engender 
it; they used it while increasing it. We must, therefore, seek 
elsewhere the primary cause. It must be sought in a particular 
state of mind of the nation itself. 


1 It is a widespread opinion that Félix Faure already showed signs of the 
mental weakening which in the last days of his life assumed troublesome pro- 
portions (mania superba), and that he was frightened by the threats of the 
Anti-Semitice party. This party threatened, in case he encouraged the efforts 
for revision, to open against him and his family a polemic of scandal, apropos 
of certain facts of a nature to discredit him, in consequence of which he would 
be obliged to resign. He should, and could, have despised this blackmailing 
attack, but, I repeat, he was no longer what he had been, and he thought most 
of preserving that presidential dignity which allowed him to be the peer of 
the crowned heads of Europe. 
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ITI. 


In order to determine this state of mind, it seems to me we 
must go back to the close of the war of 1870-1871. Its results 
were humiliating and heart-rending. Hurried into a formidable 
war by an imprudent government, and without sufficient prepara- 
tion, the French nation had seen all the illusions dissipated in 
which its pride had indulged. Crushing defeats, a third of its 
territory in the power of the enemy, a colossal war indemnity 
imposed. by the conqueror on an already exhausted people, above 
all the mutilation of a territory whose indivisible unity was, as it 
were, an axiom of the national consciousness — everything seemed 
calculated to throw France into profound despair. It was not 
that the soldiers had lacked valor, nor that the country had 
refused the sacrifices which, with a voice of thunder, the cour- 
ageous and eloquent Gambetta had demanded of her, when the 
Empire had seen its two armies swallowed up at Sedan and Metz. 
But all had been pure loss, and in France as well as abroad there 
were discouraged spirits who pronounced the mournful words, 
Finis Gallie. 

This was making too great haste. With that remarkable 
spring of vitality which has always saved France at the most 
disastrous epochs of her history, she pulled herself together with 
a rapidity that astonished the French themselves. The colossal 
ransom was paid before the time fixed. Industry and commerce 
displayed more activity than ever before. Despite many difficul- 
ties France, disabused as to all monarchical régimes, took form 
as a democratic and parliamentary Republic. Finally she devel- 
oped her military power so that her defenders might hereafter 
be numerous enough and sufficiently exercised to contend under 
better conditions in the future against the redoubtable neighbors 
whose military superiority had been demonstrated by events, and 
whom, rightly or wrongly, with her broken frontier open to inva- 
sion, she always suspected of hostile intentions. Fruitful laws 
concerning public instruction in all its degrees caused the country 
to rise rapidly to an intellectual level never before attained. 
Taxes were very heavy, and are still so; but such is the fertility 
of the soil and the variety of its products that the general com- 
fort increased, and we have seen in these latest years that the 
French Republic has been able to acquire 2 colonial domain of 
the first order. All this was, doubtless, consoling and encoura- 
ging, but nothing could efface the bitterness of the reverses en- 
countered, nor the feeling that France had fallen from her former 
position in Europe. 
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In such circumstances it was natural that the army, which had 
always been beloved, should be the object of a redoubled affection 
and even tenderness. A reform, demanded at once by the demo- 
cratic principle and by the necessity of recruiting great battal- 
ions, incorporated thereafter under its banners all young French- 
men in good health, between twenty and twenty-three years of 
age, without exception. Some modifying measures simply re- 
duced to one year the term of service, in favor of the sons of 
widows, of the supports of families, of future priests and pastors, 
and of the higher graduates of the scientific professions. The army 
was none the less the place of assembly for all the French youth, 
and we see how this would concentrate upon it the sympathies and 
the prayers, as well as the anxieties of every family. Its pres- 
tige had greatly increased. The country was proud of it, and of 
the steady progress which it made in good bearing, in correctness 
of mancuvring and in military spirit. Patriotism exalted itself 
anew at the sight of our new regiments. Despite the heaviness 
of the budget, never did the Chambers refuse the appropriations 
said to be necessary for perfecting the armament, and giving the 
army new means of defense and attack, suggested to inventors by 
the discoveries of savants. 

Perhaps there is reason to regret that the methods of instruc- 
tion of army officers have remained what they were in the old 
army. I have in mind, above all, the tendency in their profes- 
sional preparation to separate them too much from the rest of the 
country, to constitute them a caste, so to speak; this renders them 
easily strangers or indifferent to what preoccupies and interests 
everybody around them. But this question has been raised only 
since the Dreyfus affair. It was not thought of before. The 
army, officers and soldiers, produced the effect of an indivisible 
whole, and confidence was absolute in the chiefs as well as in the 
inferiors. Let us add that the passage of the whole French youth 
under the standards, followed by several recalls during the time 
when they are in the reserve that can be immediately called out 
in case of war, and even during the time in which they form a 
part of la territoriale (landwehr), did not go on without diffusing 
in the body of the people those habits of mind and those ways of 
reasoning which make up what is called militarism, in distinction 
from what constitutes the ordinary civil spirit. 

The Dreyfus Affair broke out. I have already said how 
lamentable was its first appearance. No one doubted the guilt of 
the condemned man, with a very few exceptions. To be certain 
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of it men needed, to be sure, implicit confidence in the intelli- 
gence and the impartiality of the court-martial which had declared 
the accused guilty. But this confidence was entire, I might say 
blind, as I shared it myself. When we learned that some per- 
sons called in doubt, not the good faith of the judges, but the 
value of the reasons which had determined the condemnation, 
this news was received, from one end to the other of France, with 
profound incredulity. Men suspected those who called for revi- 
sion of being the dupes of their imagination, and were very ill 
affected toward them. For if their protestations must be taken 
seriously, as, after all, the fact itself of a hateful treason com- 
mitted by an officer remained unaffected, there was a second and 
very painful deception to be added to the first. It was necessary, 
then, to admit that not only had the judges of the court-martial 
lightly and stupidly devoted to infamy one of their comrades, but 
also to regard as their accomplices the General Staff itself, whose 
chiefs had denounced him as certainly guilty, the ministers of 
war who had successively shown themselves equally convinced by 
the same evidence which had carried conviction to their prede- 
cessor Mercier, and President Félix Faure, who fully shared it, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the whole matter, and whose 
presidency then shone in all its glory. If one was to believe in 
the innocefce of Dreyfus, one must also resign himself to either 
the incapacity or the premeditated injustice of men whom, in its 
love for the army, the nation held in the highest esteem. It was 
like a decapitation of this army, upon which rested the national 
security and pride. 

And then we saw reproduced that psychological phenomenon 
not less frequent in the life of peoples than in that of individuals. 
When a hypothesis displeases a man in the highest degree, he 
sets his heart upon multiplying reasons, good or bad, which mil- 
itate against it. Like the Rachel of Scripture who would not 
be consoled, he will not be persuaded. In its vexation and sor- 
row, the French people lent its ear to more than one absurd 
report to explain how there could be citizens sufficiently hostile 
to their country to wish to make innocent a traitor, sacrificing to 
him the moral authority and the honor of the chiefs of the army. 
Thus there was formed the legend of a syndicate, composed 
of wealthy Jews, of foreign enemies of France, and of some 
Frenchmen, themselves traitors to their country, who had contrib- 
uted millions (the figures were fabulous, but the more moderate 
wisely stopped at thirty-five millions of francs), in order to pur- 
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chase the consciences and the pens of the increasing number of 
writers who pleaded in favor of the condemned man. The com- 
mon people, who had not yet had time to forget the scandals of 
the Panama affair, where millions had played so great a role, 
believed naively in the existence of this corrupt syndicate, and its 
indignation against those who were accused of allowing themselves 
to be corrupted became formidable. 

But we must not think that the common people only were cred- 
ulous and naive as to this question of the syndicate, — whose com- 
position or whose action no one has ever been able to exhibit, for 
the simple reason that it never existed. This childish fable was 
accepted by educated men, whom one would never have believed 
capable of giving in to such folly. Journals of serious preten- 
sions made themselves the echo of it. Caricature popularized 
it. I was myself — in excellent company indeed — the object of 
insinuations and even of offensive questions. Although to-day 
this piece of silliness has lost credit, because the corrupted have 
become too numerous and are too much above suspicion for men 
to dare to make a personal application of it against them, we 
see it still proclaimed by such persons as the poet-academician 
F. Coppée, the critic Jules Lemaitre, the former attorney-general 
and man of letters Quesnay de Beaurepaire, and the other day, 
before the court-martial at Rennes, General Mercier *proclaimed 
it afresh with a stupefying assurance. 

Yet it was not this gross calumny which played the leading 
réle in the obstinate resistance of the mass of the nation to the 
evidence which should have rendered it more equitable. It was, 
above all, it still is the idea that the defenders of Dreyfus bore 
ill will to the honor of the army, and this carried along with it ill 
will to its very existence. Of what worth is an army dishon- 
ored and therefore despised? In vain did the champions of jus- 
tice strenuously declare that they too loved the army, that they 
blamed only some superior officers whose proceedings and lack of 
all equity deserved the most severe blame, and even legal punish- 
ment; that they by no means intended to hold the entire army 
responsible for some chiefs unfit to command it, that it was the 
iniquity of their methods of action which dishonored the army and 
not the protests of those who denounced it. The majority of the 
people refused to listen ; there were those who, through interest or 
through aberration, had recourse to all means of maintaining an 
error caressed by the popular a priori; perceiving very quickly 
this disposition of the public mind, they set in vibration every- 
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where, in the name of patriotism, this sensitive chord in the heart 
of the nation. Misfortune would have it—I mean misfortune 
from the point of view of progress of the truth, — that in the pro- 
longed debate which agitated every stratum of the people, and 
which produced swarms of writings of every kind and variety, 
some radical or socialist publicists who, much earlier, had attacked 
the entire military institution from the foundation, without finding 
an echo, deemed the moment favorable for resuming the crusade 
against ‘the army in general. They were very few in number, 
and the men at the head of the movement in favor of justice did 
not fail to declare loudly that they disavowed these utopias. 
Their adversaries took no account of this, and profited by this 
untoward imprudence of some partisans of Dreyfus to confound 
with them all those who proclaimed his innocence, and to say to 
the irritated multitude, “ You see now what they wish: under 
pretext of a vindication of justice they wish to disorganize, to kill 
the army, and to abandon us without defense to the formidable 
military powers which have vowed implacable hatred to France.” 
“And the proof,” they added, “is that, instead of holding to 
French witnesses, to the impartial verdict of French judges, 
they appeal to the foreigner. They invoke the testimony of a 
Schwartzkoppen, and of his Italian friend Pannizardi, as if, in 
such a ease, one could have the least confidence in their declara- 
tions! They prefer, then, the opinion of foreigners to the opinion 
of the French people. Are we not right in reproaching them 
with being bad Frenchmen and plotting the ruin of France?” 

This, although absurd, acted upon the feelings of a people 
irritated and vexed, the immense majority of whom had neither 
time nor even the desire to study closely the evidence and the 
documents which might have enlightened them. The cause 
seemed to them understood from the moment that their ‘suspi- 
cions had been awakened as to the secret motives which animated 
the worthy and devoted champions of justice. The defenders of 
the General Staff recoiled from nothing. Did they not succeed 
in spreading everywhere the statement that Dreyfus himself, some 
minutes before his degradation, confessed his crime? No man 
endowed with any critical sense would believe an assertion con- 
tradicted by all that one knew, by the obstinate denials of the 
unhappy man, by his whole attitude before, during and after his 
military degradation. But in a crowd how many men are there 
who have the critical sense and have cultivated it? 

1 We now know to what this legend of the confession is reduced, — to a 


phrase ill understood, and distorted by the one who reported it. 
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These, then, are the two principal errors which have obscured 
the conscience of the French people during this long commotion, 
— the idea that the defenders of Dreyfus had sold themselves for 
a price, and the idea that they wished to dishonor and destroy the 
army. This double error is closely attached to this other, that 
everything which risked discrediting the chiefs of the army could 
be attributed to evil intentions only. This is the reason why I 
find in the popular predilection for the army, going back to our 
disasters in 1870, the fundamental cause of the prejudice which 
for so long a time paralyzed the efforts of the friends of truth. 
Men did not wish to see this truth, because it appeared to them 
too painful. They did not wish to seek for it, because they did 
not wish to admit that it was not peremptorily demonstrated by 
the very fact of the condemnation. What sophisms have I not 
heard uttered by persons who contradicted their own honor while 
indulging in them. I might cite a certain venerable professor 
who argued squarely that, in a matter of treason and for the 
safety of the people, it is permissible to neglect the ordinary rules 
of justice. Another asserted that Dreyfus was, after all, only an 
individual, that every moment in the army men saw the necessity 
of sacrificing one or even several individuals for the preservation 
of all the rest, and that, Dreyfus having been condemned by his 
judges and his superiors, we must believe that this condemnation 
was just, since otherwise there would no longer be discipline or 
respect for the chiefs, and that the army would go to pieces in 
confusion. Still another said that it was absurd to disturb an 
entire nation and compromise its vital interests for a single con- 
demned man. “ Are you sure,” he added, “ that, among all those 
who are in jail or in prison, there is not a certain number who are 
innocent of the crimes for which they were sent there? Who of 
you is concerned? And why this agitation in favor of this man 
alone, when such grave considerations would command us to let 
this whole affair sleep?” Finally, I will sum up the spirit of all 
these paradoxes, the seduction of which (already employed by 
Caiaphas in the most famous of criminal trials), to the honor of 
France, many, and not of the least, shook off, one after another, 
by saying frankly what I have heard many say who have, in the 
same way, been converted to the cause of truth. I myself wished 
to be satisfied, to form a reasoned and definitive opinion. I took 
pains to study closely the testimony at the trial, but even while 
devoting myself to this study, how I desired to find Dreyfus 
guilty! What a struggle I had to go through with myself to 
resign myself to believe him innocent ! 
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When we thus reason, when we have taken account of the 
strength which the passionate love of the army lent to the thesis 
of a just condemnation, we can appreciate at their proportional 
value the other parallel currents which contributed so strongly 
to swell the flood of error in which the French nation has been 
on the point of seeing the sympathy of the entire world disappear. 
Anti-Semitism, the hatred of the Jew, is one of these currents. 
In reality anti-Semitism and its furies have not at all the impor- 
tance attributed to them. It is not the less true that it reawak- 
ened in the multitude distrust and prejudice. The Panama affair, 
where some cosmopolite Jews played a very villainous rdéle, served 
them for the first springboard. Men forgot the merits of so 
many Frenchmen, Jews by religion, in the arts, the sciences, phi- 
lanthropy and in the army itself, to think only of the reputation 
given them, of consenting for money to every baseness. The fact 
that the traitor of the General Staff was the first Jew admitted to 
it came, as at the appointed time, to deepen this absurd prejudice. 
It is very true that the first suspicions in the General Staff which 
fell upon Captain Dreyfus, whom no one before suspected, came 
from officers who nourished anti-Semitic sentiments, that the pre- 
sence of a Jew offended them, and that they were, in advance, 
disposed to imagine that a Jew is capable of anything. Among 
the people at large the Anti-Semitic groups blew, if I may so 
speak, upon the fire, and took the principal part in the noisy 
street manifestations and disorders which marked the days of the 
Zola trial. Reduced to themselves they would have been a negli- 
gible quantity. But their furious declamations resounded in a 
milieu which lent them a favorable ear. 

In the same way Roman Catholic clericalism has exercised an 
evil influence over the public mind in this affair. France, beyond 
doubt, is not clerical, and does not wish for any kind of the- 
ocracy. But Macaulay, in his “ History of England,” has shown 
with great perspicacity —speakiug of the reign of James II. and of 
a period when the Anglican Church had fallen into ill odor with 
the English people — how a National Church is always a formida- 
ble force, having in every community, great or small, its representa- 
tives, its dignitaries, its professional defenders. Perhaps nowhere 
do they hold the sympathies of the majority. But everywhere 
they have friends, partisans, the faithful, even if in reduced num- 
bers; and if circumstances favor —as the impolitic efforts of 
James II. to reéstablish Roman Catholicism in England did favor 
— this minority becomes powerful again. France, since 1789, has 
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presented the strange spectacle of a nation eager for emancipa- 
tion, for light and for liberty, but professing, by a great majority, 
a religion founded upon the principle of the infallible authority 
of its chiefs. This antinomy has thus far been compensated only 
by palliatives which could not change the nature of things them- 
selves. In particular, the clergy have never renounced the hope 
that by patience, skill and crafty mancuvres they would succeed, 
in time and profiting by circumstances, in reconquering their old 
predominance. Hence the incessant struggles, which will probably 
begin again with new vigor in consequence of the Dreyfus affair, 
between the lay spirit of the nation and the clerical politics of 
its church. Anti-Semitism found in the Catholic clergy, with 
few exceptions, if not declared allies, at least smiling sympa- 
thizers. It was the first time for many years that this question 
had been debated of withdrawing civil rights from a whole class 
of non-Catholic Frenchmen, and because they were non-Catholics. 
There were even publicists already announcing that, after the 
Jews, the Protestants would have their turn, and after the Pro- 
testants the “ bad Catholics,” those who are called “free think- 
ers,” — above all the Free Masons, who are numerous in France, 
and are particularly odious to the Catholic clergy. This excess 
of fanaticism made a good number of intelligent people recoil. 
But this did not hinder the clergy in general! and its friends 
from going over en masse to the side of anti-Dreyfusism, and 
seconding the anti-Semites in their violent opposition to the revi- 
sion of the trial of 1894. What anti-Semitism did with its habit- 
ual processes of furious declamation, threatening manifestations 
and abominable outcries, clericalism did with still more effect by 
its petty underhand plots and its low-voiced murmurs. In this 
crisis which troubled the whole country, the bishops had not a 
word to say to recall to every one the sovereign duty of justice. 
Much more, a crowd of petty journals, edited by priests or monks, 
rivaled the coryphzi of anti-Semitism in violence and calumny. 
The end, in their eyes, justified the means. To-day many persons 
are convinced that if, in the General Staff, anti-Jewish prejudice 
was the starting-point for the improbable accusation brought 
against Captain Dreyfus, one could designate by his proper name 
the very militant monk who encouraged and counseled the chiefs 
of the General Staff in this conspiracy, with them unconscious, 
against truth and justice. 

We have seen, in this sorrowful history, how much the turn of 


_ 2 There were some very honorable exceptions, but very rare. 
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mind due to Roman Catholic education persisted in intelligences 
which, with their coming to the age of reason, emancipated them- 
selves from the dogmas and practices of Catholicism. Just as 
minds so fashioned, in the presence of the mysteries of destiny and 
the impotence of individuals who would form for themselves a 
rational religion, are led to abdicate into the hands of an authority 
calling itself infallible; just as, on the religious ground, they will- 
-ingly adopt the formula, Roma locuta est, causa audita est, so 
all those who knew not whom to trust in the midst of discordant 
voices, and who recoiled from the laborious task of forming a 
reasoned opinion, believed they acted wisely in bowing before the 
brute fact of the condemnations pronounced by the courts-martial. 
“It is a chose jugée,” they said in reply to all arguments, “ and 
we will not go beyond that.” It is as if courts-martial were infal- 
lible, and we should note that many of those who held this lan- 
guage were themselves Catholics by birth, having broken with 
the Catholic faith, or being at least very skeptical in regard to it. 
Unknown to themselves, the bent of mind formed by the religion 
of their infancy persisted into mature age. So we must not be 
astonished that, from the moment when the Dreyfus question was 
clearly brought before public opinion, it was in Protestant, philo- 
sophie, university circles, wherever the critical sense is awake, that 
the persuasion that a deplorable error had been committed in 
1894 found its most numerous and most determined adherents. 
As for the political intrigues which were grafted on to a situa- 
tion so false, I speak of them only to remind my readers that 
they were inevitable. They suppose this situation, I have said, 
but they did not create it. Men in political life are rare who, in 
order to remain faithful to their consciences, consent to lose their 
credit and their position by throwing themselves athwart an opin- 
ion generally shared. We all know to-day that the unfortunate 
Félix Faure, in the course of the ministerial crises so frequent 
two or three years ago, laid down, as a condition for the person 
intrusted with the composition of a new ministry, that the minister 
of war proposed for his acceptance should be hostile to revision. 
M. de Freycinet himself, although at bottom he desired it, hoped 
to get out of the matter by delays and half measures which dis- 
satisfied everybody. He fell, entangled in his own finesse. One 
may say as much of M. Dupuy, the ex-prime-minister, who is sus- 
pected of having dreamed of the presidency for himself, after the 
unexpected death of President Faure. 
At last these agitations in public place and these indecisions of 
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the government had awakened the hopes of the anti-republican 
parties. The death of Félix Faure made them believe their hour 
had come. Cesarians (that is to say, chauvinists or jingo parti- 
sans of a military régime), Bonapartists, royalists, —all the parties 
which, for political purposes, flattered popular prejudice in the 
Dreyfus affair combined in order to take possession of power by 
one vigorous blow, counting for success on the army and the dis- 
content of the people. This roused the republican majority from 
its apathy. They centred confidently around the new president, 
the worthy and loyal M. Loubet. They saw that Dupuy was by 
his own faults incapable of successfully defending the Republic and 
republican institutions. He had to withdraw, and in the place of 
‘the Dupuy ministry came the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, which 
was formally charged by the Chamber of Deputies with the ener- 
getic protection of the Republic against its enemies. What fol- 
lowed belongs to the history of these latter days, and I stop here. 
A few words only to explain the rdle of the army itself in all 
these situations. 

Here we must distinguish the officers and the soldiers. The 
latter brought from their families the opinions prevailing there ; 
there was then a great mixture of these. But as they knew that 
the officers and, by reverberation, the sub-officers were, for the 
most part, highly irritated against the partisans of revision, they 
abstained from talking of it, even among themselves. As for the 
officers, they believed that their professional duty was to second 
the General Staff, and they shared the opinion inculcated on them 
that all the noise made by the friends of the traitor had no other 
aim than to dishonor and insult the army. The colonels and the 
captains thought on this point as did the generals. The misera- 
ble Esterhazy, before men knew all, was for several months the 
object of their ovations after the judgment which acquitted him of 
authorship of the bordereau, and it needed the crushing revelations 
which came after to unveil the prejudiced eyes which would not 
believe that he was the author of the prosecution’s document on 
which Dreyfus had been condemned. Men then saw, better than 
ever before, how greatly esprit de corps and an education which 
separates a man for his whole life from the body of his fellow 
citizens may falsify the judgment of men in other respects honest 
and loyal. It has often been remarked that the Roman Catholic 
priest who has broken with his church preserves through his whole 
life, physically and morally, the indelible mark of his first oceupa- 
tion. We can say as much of the officers, mutatis mutandis. 
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They were reared on the principle that immediate and complete 
obedience to superiors is virtue par excellence. Even when the 
order of the superior appears absurd to his subordinate, the latter 
has, when he receives it, as they pleasantly say in the barracks, 
the right to be silent. And it is a fact that there would be no 
army of account, if, from top to bottom of the hierarchy, the chief 
of any grade may not count upon the entire submission of his in- 
feriors. This is very well when the question is of things purely 
military ; but it is to be desired that officers should not carry this 
kind of mind into questions foreign to the sphere which is espe- 
cially their own. Unfortunately, a too great number of them 
came from schools directed by priests or monks, where they were 
habituated to passive obedience in the other domains of public 
and private life. But even without this clerical impulse, when 
one has contracted the habit of always conforming his actions 
to the orders of superiors, one is not slow to assume the other 
habit of identifying his thought with theirs. The superior should 
always be right, therefore he always is right. This is the expla- 
nation of the astonishing verdict of the judges of the court-mar- 
tial at Rennes. Despite all that had happened, despite all that 
men knew, despite the minute inquiries of the Court of Cassation, 
five judges out of seven did not dare to contradict those ministers 
of war and those generals who had come in full uniform to declare 
to them that the accused Dreyfus was guilty. When one has 
found out the weakness of their argument, one is right to ask how 
the five judges could have allowed themselves to be convinced : 
but when one has closely considered what we may call the profes- 
sional mentality of militarism, one is surprised rather that they 
should have supposed themselves able to apply “ extenuating cir- 
cumstances” to a crime such as treason. This carried with it 
a serious modification of the penalty and opened a way-.for the 
presidential pardon. As for the two judges who voted “ not 
guilty,’ we must thoroughly admire them as friends of truth for 
its own sake. The five others doubtless believed that they should 
above all “save the honor of the army.” 

To sum up, when I pass in memory over the whole development 
of this long and painful controversy, even while deploring that 
the cause of justice should have been so long ignored, I wonder 
that the efforts of its defenders should have finally succeeded in 
shaking the mountain of partisanship and prejudice that opposed 
its triumph which, indeed, is not yet complete. But henceforth 
we can no longer doubt its coming. This is only a matter of a 
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little more patience. We may say that the intellectual élite of 
France has pronounced more and more against the error of 1894. 
It is from the ranks of the universities, of the civil magistracy, of 
the Sorbonne, of the Collége de France, of the Ecole des Chartes 
(its director, Paul Meyer, at the head) that there have risen with 
increasing authority protests and demands for revision. Writers 
whose works one may debate but whose talent one may not deny 
—M. Zola at their head— political orators like MM. Clémenceau, 
de Pressensé, the senator Travieux, M. Jaurés, and many others, 
although holding very divergent opinions, have multiplied their 
labors to bring back to the truth the public thought that had 
wandered off into falsehood. Journals like “ L’Aurore” and 
* Les Droits de Homme ” have been founded to fight the good 
fight. The important journal “ Le Siécle,” directed by the emi- 
nent economist, M. Yves Guyot, with the assistance of eloquent 
collaborators such as MM. Joseph Reinech, Frédéric Passy, and 
Professor Raoul Allier (of the faculty of Protestant theology), 
has, from the first, carried on an indefatigable campaign for the 
good cause. The “Figaro,” an aristocratic and worldly sheet, 
after some hesitations, decided brilliantly for Dreyfus. The 
favorite journal of serious men, “ Le Temps,” after remaining for 
a long time undecided, fully rallied to the same side. The League 
of the Rights of Man has been founded and has spread from 
Paris into the departments, to remind France, forgetful of her 
true greatness, that if she would not fall into irremediable decay, 
she must watch with new ardor over the precious inheritance from 
the fathers of 1789. Nothing less than all these consenting voices 
was needed to arouse the public mind, the dupe of miserable soph- 
isms aided by unreflective inclinations ; so much the more that 
the reactionary journals with one exception, the partisans of M. 
Méline and his protectionist policy, and finally the popular press, 
notably the “ Petit Journal,” which has an immense clientele, 
seeking rather to flatter popular prejudices than to combat them, 
were very ill disposed. I do not speak of the “ Intransigeant,” 
the organ of the former pamphleteer, M. Rochefort, who has 
fought revision with frenzy, but who has lost all authority. 

This crisis will give rise to reforms of which it has demon- 
strated the necessity. We must reform the institution of courts- 
martial, to bring them into better harmony with the demands 
of real justice. Anti-Semitism will find its tomb where, for an 
instant, it thought to find its triumph. Daylight has shone upon 
the dangers of the dark plottings of Roman Catholic clerical- 
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ism and of the education which it gives to a too large part of 
our youth. The enemies of the Republic, who speculated in the 
agitation caused by the Affair to overthrow the republican régime, 
which alone can guarantee us liberty and its benefits, already see 
that they were mistaken, and that the people are not with them. 
In a word, as an eminent publicist said the other day, they remind 
us of the Mephistopheles of Goethe excusing himself for the evil 
he is always doing, because, he says, good always results from it. 
ALBERT REVILLE. 
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NEMESIS, OR THE DIVINE ENVY. 


From experience and reflection the Greeks formulated a law 
of conduct, simple in expression, but far-reaching in application. 
The Delphian aphorisms, “ Nothing too much” and “ Know thy- 
self,” are the refined quintessence of their practical wisdom and 
moral philosophy, summing up briefly man’s duty to himself and 
society without reference for the most part to any supramundane 
legislative power. Yet the Greeks were peculiarly sensitive to 
the immanence of the divine in human affairs, so that a complete 
understanding of their moral views and their literature is hardly 
possible without examining this law of moderation and self- 
knowledge in another form, as adapted to man’s relations to the 
gods. 

Here at once oceur to the mind those words of the Sage 
Periander, Think as a mortal, and the innumerable passages in 
poets and philosophers that convey the same lesson in dramatic 
or dialectic form. So in the mouth of Calchas they become for 
Sophocles the sum of tragic warning: “ Misfortune from the gods 
overtakes men who forget to think as mortals;” and the same 
words are still heard in the last great prose of Athens. Demos- 
thenes, in one of his eloquent perorations, recalling the unforeseen 
revolutions in Grecian affairs, — Sparta humiliated by Thebes, 
the Syracusans fallen a prey to tyrants, and Dionysius in turn 
degraded from his proud eminence, —exclaims that the whole 
world is full of uncertainty and that trivial causes often effect the 
greatest changes. ‘‘ Wherefore,” he avers, “ being men we ought 
to speak with caution, hoping and praying the gods for’ pros- 
perity, yet esteeming all things human.” 
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Greece was a land of revolutions so startling that the plea of 
the orator is more than justified. When the capture of Miletus 
was represented on the Athenian stage, the whole audience, we 
are told, burst into tears, and the poet was fined a thousand 
drachme for reminding them of the calamity. Yet the fall of 
the proud Ionian city, ruthlessly sacked and depopulated by the 
Persians, by no means stands alone in the atrocities of Grecian 
war. - Nor is it a singular story in Greek annals to read of the 
dethroned Dionysius sailing as a private man to Corinth and 
consorting in the market-place of that city with shopkeepers and 
outcasts. And there was no one of the Greeks, the biographer 
adds, but was eager to see and accost him, some through hatred 
rejoicing in his overthrow and wishing to trample on one cast 
down by fortune, others filled with compassion and convinced by 
the manifest futility and change in mortal things of the power 
of secret and divine causes. 

This actual uncertainty of fortune in Greece lends a tone of 
realism to the constant outcry of poet and moralist. But even 
apart from historical causes the Hellenic mind seems to have 
been peculiarly affected by the precariousness of human state. 
Life, it appeared to them, was besieged by infinite enemies and 
held its citadel only by increasing watchfulness, — as it were the 
little flame of a lamp cherished in the hand against the buffeting 
flaws of the night-wind. They might well carve as a symbol of 
death the inverted and extinguished torch. Such a feeling is, to 
be sure, a commonplace of poetry, and the Hindu epigrams for 
example are full of similar metaphors : — 


Old age like as a tiger held at bay 

Still crouches; sly diseases day by day 
Our leaguered body sap ; 

As water from a broken urn, so leak 

The wasting moments; — lo, this people seek 
Oblivion in love’s lap. 


But for the Greek, with his eager zest of living and his brave 
doubt of the future, the thought assumes a poignancy and persis- 
tence that render it distinctively characteristic of the race. ‘Crea- 
tures of a day —what are we? what are we not?” cries Pindar; 
“man is the dream of a shadow!” The bewildered prophetess in 
the Agamemnon, urged by the vision of ruin impending over her- 
self and the house of Atreus, exclaims: “ Alas for human things! 
A prosperous man one might liken to a sketch; and if he fail — 
why, then ’tis but the brushing of a wet sponge obliterates the 
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picture.” And in Sophocles there is this noble image of chang- 
ing fortune: “Sorrow and joy circle about to each like the revolv- 
ing ways of the starry Bear. Nor doth the palpitating night 
remain, nor evil, nor riches — but suddenly they are gone.” 

Still however persistently the Greeks may have dwelt on this 
thought, it is nevertheless one common to the human race, a nat- 
ural cry of universal experience. Its notable feature here is its 
connection with the oft-repeated command to think as a mortal, 
in other words its frank assumption into the religious sphere. 
Know thyself, and learn moderation in thy dealings with men ; 
know thyself, and learn humility under the jealousy of the divine 
powers. The mythology of the Greeks, more than that of any 
other people, is a poetical prosopopeia on an extended scale, and 
their gods still have meaning for us because they are the most 
transparent personification of man’s emotions and ideals. It was 
inevitable therefore that this brooding conception of our own 
littleness in the midst of the threatening forces of nature should 
be referred to the envy of the gods, and should even assume indi- 
vidual attributes in the Olympian hierarchy as Nemesis and the 
Erinyes. To us who have been trained up in a religion which 
emphasizes so strongly (in theory at least) the fatherhood and 
love of God, this acknowledgment of the divine envy may at 
first appear incomprehensible and even repulsive. An effort of 
the understanding is required to appreciate this phase of Greek 
religion, which has permeated and colored the whole of their lit- 
erature; so that it becomes imperative, before entering upon a 
discussion of the subject as treated by Greek authors, to exam- 
ine the same idea elsewhere and observe how universal it is, 
although everywhere differently expressed. 

What else but this haunting, vaguely conceived dread of a 
demonic jealousy compels the savage to bloody sacrifice and hid- 
eous rites, to incantations for exorcising evil spirits — spirits not 
distinguished from his gods — and driving away terror from the 
darkness? What else but a feeling that heaven begrudges man 
every good thing leads him to utter prayers of supplication ? 

At the very beginning of the Hebrew religion we are met by 
one of the most impressive denunciations of the divine jealousy. 
Though the words are placed in the mouth of the Serpent, they 
none the less proclaim a feeling deep-seated in the human heart: 
‘“* For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened; and ye shall be as gods.” Nor were the 
words of the tempter entirely false ; for the knowledge of good and 
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evil brings a godlike element into the actions of man that were 
otherwise hardly distinguishable from the workings of mechanical 
force or bestial instinct. The penalty of death, too, has its celes- 
tial ministry in wrapping trivial earthly things in the mystery of 
the outer silent world; and labor and sorrow may be, after all, 
the only masters of the higher wisdom. Such an interpretation 
of the passage in Genesis is by no means a new one. Certain 
sects of the Gnostics, mingling Oriental and Hellenic ideas with 
Christian dogma, made this a cardinal point in their faith, boldly 
denouncing the Jewish god gs a malicious power who endeavored 
to cheat man of his heritage, and deeming the Serpent a messen- 
ger of the truth, a forerunner and type of the Messiah. Again, 
in the second commandment it is written: ‘ For I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God.” Now jealousy is near akin to envy, and 
in fact the same word is elsewhere (Job v. 2) translated envy ; 
yet the slight difference in meaning marks a distinction between 
Jewish and Greek ideas. According to the latter the envy of the 
gods followed any departure from the just limits of man’s sphere 
and any intrusion into the field of celestial action; whereas the 
Hebrews in their intense monotheistic creed feared the jealousy of 
Yahweh if in place of blind obedience they strove for knowledge, 
or if they failed in perfect and exclusive devotion. 

Quainter in form is the picture of divine envy in the Indian 


religion. We are left to wonder a little why the gods of the 


Greek should suffer envy. Hardly can they fear the rivalry of 
man, nor is any such exclusiveness found in their cult as should 
arouse jealousy. Here, as in so many other respects, we find the 
Greek conception presented by the Hindus more logically, so as 
to satisfy better the speculative reason, but at the same time 
divested of that moderation and naturalness which lend beauty of 
form in art and value of example in conduct. It was the ambi- 
tion of the Hindu sage, by means of penance which should strip 
the will bare of clogs and magnify its scope indefinitely, to endow 
himself with supernatural powers, equaling or even surpassing 
those of the gods. Hence the divine envy; and Indra, the ruler 
in the sky, receives warning in the drollest manner when any 
saint begins to grow too mighty for his Olympian security. 
Immediately the god’s throne waxes hot under him, and, thus 
advised in time, he dispatches a fair nymph or other sweet illu- 
sion to seduce the sage from his abnegation, and to enfeeble his 
will by rendering him once more subject to the flesh. Rather a 
queer role for the gods, no doubt, but common enough in the 
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Brahminical books. The fable is retained also by the Buddhists, 
who, however, modify its spirit somewhat. Sakka (the Buddhist 
Indra, lord of one of the sensuous heavens) must benignantly 
assist the Buddha, although his own kingdom is to be overthrown 
by the new teacher. Accordingly, after the four admonitions, 
when the future Buddha is abont to retire from the world and 
obtain enlightenment, Sakka is made aware of his peril by the 
customary sign: “ At that moment the throne on which Sakka 
was sitting grew hot. And Sakka, reflecting who it might be 
that wished to dislodge him, perceived that the time had come 
for the adorning of a Future Buddha.” 

Even the Christian faith, based as it is on the law of mercy, 
is permeated by the same natural dread. Indeed, one might say 
that nowhere else does it show itself in such naked austerity as in 
the rigid logic of Calvin, or in the tremendous denunciations of 
Jonathan Edwards. God is love; yet, in his omnipotent right- 
eousness, he has created millions of beings who are predestined to 
everlasting torture. Born into sin, we should seem to behold the 
heavens blazing above us with wrath and hatred, like those flam- 
ing ramparts of the sky which smote Lucretius with a frenzy of 
horror. The very fundamental idea of an angry deity whose 
justice is appeased only by the sacrifice of his own son, raises this 
envy into such a region of awful austerity as might fill the world 
with shuddering. As if in mockery, Dante read over the portal 
of hell, — 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 


This, it may be, is the sterner face of Christianity, yet in the 
courtly orations of Bossuet we may read here and there sentences 
that present the old Greek notion of Nemesis in the disguise of 
Christian garb. “I must raise myself,” he says, “above man 
that I may make every creature tremble beneath the judgments 
of God. I will enter, with David, into the might of the Lord.” 
And elsewhere: “Then might she well say with the prophet 
Isaiah: ‘The Lord of hosts hath purposed it, to stain the pride 
of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the honorable of the 
earth.’” Again, he quotes from the gospel: Vae qui ridetis, vae 
qui saturati estis— words of more terrible import than any 
echoing ery of ancient heathen tragedy. 

Apart from religion, a slight examination of literature would 
show that the master minds, those who have looked directly into 
the wide interplay of circumstance and searched the human heart 
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without paying allegiance to any dogmatic creed, have bowed to 
the same belief in the divine envy. It is needless to accumu- 
late illustrations, but one relevant passage may be quoted from 
Goethe’s “ Conversations.” “You know,” said he, “that Napo- 
leon wore habitually a uniform of dark green. From long use 
and exposure to the sun this uniform had faded badly, so that it 
became necessary to replace it. Napoleon wished the same color, 
but in the island no piece of cloth of the kind could be found. 
. . » The master of the world could not obtain the color he de- 
sired, and nothing was left for,him but to have the old uniform 
turned and to wear it so.— What say you to that? Is it not 
a bit of genuine tragedy? Is there not something pathetic in 
the sight of the master of kings reduced to wearing a turned 
uniform? And yet when you think that such an end befell a 
man who had trampled under foot the life and happiness of mil- 
lions of men, destiny, even while turning against him, seems still 
to have been very indulgent. Here is a Nemesis, who, on consid- 
ering the greatness of the hero, could not refrain from employing 
still a touch of gallantry. Napoleon gives us an example of the 
dangers inherent in raising one’s self to the absolute and in sacri- 
ficing all to an idea.” 

We have then in this feeling of man’s frailty, in this shrinking 
before an unsympathetic destiny, one of the universal instincts of 
mankind ; and here as elsewhere the Greek people showed their 
soundness of moral sense in raising to a general law of conduct 
the maxim Think as a mortal, and their sincerity of religious 
conviction in elevating the cause of their fear to personality 
among the gods. The Greeks, voicing in this, too, the common 
feeling of mankind, waver in their attitude towards this personi- 
fied fear. At one time it is Erinys who upholds the divine jus- 
tice, punishing the trespasser only ; at another time it is Nemesis, 
taking pleasure in the downfall of human greatness and sporting 
wantonly with human pride. 

Erinys, if we accept a thoroughly doubtful etymology, was 
originally a nature myth, corresponding to the Vedic Saranyi. 
But whether Saranyii be the dawn that discovers the crimes of 
the night, or a storm goddess who purifies the air and at the same 
time kindles house and home, — whether, in short, we are justified 
at all in seeking the origin of these ethical divinities in old nature 
myths is entirely problematical. Certainly in Homer’s time 
Erinys, or the Erinyes, had become altogether severed from any 
such phenomena. ‘There, as in later literature, they are the 
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demons whose charge it is to maintain the existing order of 
things and especially to exact punishment for crimes that relax 
the bonds of society. So in Homer the horse of Achilles is for the 
moment given human speech to warn his master of coming fate, 
and then “when he had spoken thus, the Erinyes stayed his 
voice.” The constellations of heaven tremble before the same 
power, and from them Plutarch has drawn this admirable lesson : 
** And he who sees happiness in those who are ever running about 
and wasting the best part of life in wayside houses and inns, is 
like to one who should think the wandering planets fare better 
than the fixed stars. And still each of the planets preserves his 
appointed order, going about in one orbit as in an island: for 
neither will the sun, saith Heracleitus, transgress his bounds, else 
will the Erinyes, the ministrants of justice, overtake him.” The 
beasts are held in silence by these watchful deities, and the in- 
animate bodies of nature obey their will. Among men they are 
the guardians of social ties; they have in charge the rights of 
suppliants, the claims of family, the maintenance of oaths; and 
theirs, above all, is vengeance for the slaying of kin. “ For this 
duty,” they chant in the play named from them, “this duty 
remorseless destiny hath woven for us to hold without swerving, 
that when a man recklessly slayeth his kin, we should follow after 
him till he come beneath the earth — yet neither in death is he 
altogether free.” As avengers of perjury, also, their office is to 
guard the existing order of things; for in Greek the word for 
oath signifies literally a restraint or boundary, and any infraction 
of a solemn vow would seem to bring fatal confusion into social 
life. The gods themselves have their own oath by the imperish- 
able water of the Styx, and the immortal who swears falsely by 
this daughter of Ocean is for nine years degraded from Olympus 
and subjected to torment. 

With implacable zeal the Erinyes hunt down earthly glory that 
vaunts itself unduly. So in the play of Adschylus they exclaim : 
“The vanity of men and their pride that toucheth the sky, — all 
this melteth at our dark-stoled approach, it wasteth away unhon- 
ored under earth.” In these fearful daughters of Night the Greek 
beheld the penalty that overtakes those who forget in pride or 
madness to think as mortals: and woe to the man whom some 
higher law impels to disdain these avenging deities, whether it be 
a Hamlet of the modern world driven on by conscience and 
ghostly apparitions, or an Orestes summoned by oracular voices 
to confront their wrath in pursuance of a sterner duty. And 
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woe to the man whom the gods have endowed with gifts of super- 
human wisdom, for to him also the grace of heaven is not with- 
out peril. This inexorable law of the Erinyes would seem to 
throw light on the strange attitude of Greek literature toward 
those who have received any form of inspiration or supernatural 
favor. 

For this reason the love of the gods for mortals is represented 
as full of danger to the recipients and to their offspring. The 
lament of sad Calypso, when summoned to part with Odysseus, 
echoes through all the later poets : — 


Ungracious gods! with spite and envy cursed ! 
Still to your ®wn ethereal race the worst ! 

Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only sweet of life destroy. 

Did ever goddess by her charms engage 

A favor’d mortal, and not feel your rage ? 

So when Aurora sought Orion’s love, 

Her joys disturbed your blissful hours above, 
Till, in Ortygia, Dian’s winged dart 

Had pierced the hapless hunter to the heart. 
So when the covert of the thrice-ear’d field 
Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield, 

Scarce could lision taste her heavenly charms, 
But Jove’s swift lightning scorched him in her arms. 


The story of Ion, the child of that Creusa who was wooed and 
abandoned by Apollo, gave Euripides material for one of his 
most exquisite tragedies. But of all idyls of immortal love the 
tale of Io and Zeus is the saddest and the richest in meaning. 
What reader of Greek has not lingered over her confession in 
the “ Prometheus Bound,” — the maiden visited by visions of the 
night in her virgin chambers, the tender princess wooed by the 
sweet voice of dreams and at last driven forth from her home to 
be the prey of her divine suitor and to wander helpless over the 
wide earth. Even between man and woman the power of Eros 
was fraught with terror, just as his ecstasy of joy seemed to 
transcend the bounds of safety. 

The gift of song came with like peril to the recipient. Demo- 
docus, the rhapsodist of the Odyssey, to whom the Muses gave 
skill in singing but added darkness of sight, and “the blind old 
bard of Chio’s rocky isle,” from whom sprang the legend of 
Homer’s blindness, are types of the poetic art bestowed grudg- 
ingly by the gods, as if the power of portraying to the inner 
vision could only be won by closing the eyes on the winsome 
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outer world. In later times the poet was even regarded as sub- 
ject to a kind of demoniac possession which deprived him of all 
worldly intelligence. 

Something of the same sort was the madness which over- 
powered the Bacchic revelers and those who were initiated into 
other orgiastic rites. The poets are replete with pictures of the 
Menads dancing wildly on the mountain ridges, uprending trees 
in their fury, slaying savage beasts, and devouring the raw flesh. 
And we know with what horrible awakening one of them, the 
mother of Pentheus, recognizes in her hand the bleeding head of 
her son whom, with the other frantic Bacchanals, she has torn 
limb from limb. Such was the penalty which fell alike upon him 
who, in his Greek love of moderation, denied the god, and upon 
her who surrendered herself to his religious enthusiasm. 

But still more striking is the fate of the inspired prophets who 
incurred the jealousy of Olympus for penetrating or divulging its 
secrets. They are smitten with blindness, or withered by age, or 
must wander among men as babblers speaking an incomprehensi- 
ble tongue. Teiresias, with his inner vision. and darkened eyes, 
revolving through seven ages the doom of Thebes, or endeavoring 
in vain to arouse the guilty Gidipus; Cassandra, tormented by 
her knowledge of Troy’s fate and condemned to inarticulate rav- 
ing; Helenus, likewise unable to utter words of intelligence to 
his countrymen, — are witnesses to the danger of wisdom that 
transcends human bounds. The most graphic scene in the “ Argo- 
nautica” is the picture of Phineus, blind, shriveled with age, 
haunted by the Harpies, for his oracular utterance to men of the 
mind of Zeus. When at last the Argonauts arrive, “he goes 
forth from his couch like a lifeless dream, leaning on a staff, 
tottering on his stiffened feet, groping along the wall.” There he 
sits on the threshold before the house and foretells to the sailors 
the adventures that await them. 

It was the thought of this peril attendant on superhuman gifts 
which led Plato to speak of the four kinds of divine madness, — 
the prophetic, the initiatory, the poetic, and the erotic. These 
are all akin, being essentially a high-wrought symbolism con- 
cerned with different elements. One foretells the purpose of the 
gods by sacrificial and other signs ; another displays the indwell- 
ing of spiritual faith by the surrender of the reason to a delirious 
enthusiasm, or presents the mysteries of religion in a symbolic 
drama; another restores the world of phenomena to the idealizing 


mind by means of rhythmic imitation; and the erotic madness, in 
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its wider sense, awakens the desire of heavenly perfection by the 
vision of earthly grace. They are all divine because they build a 
ladder by which the soul may ascend to communion with celestial 
things; they are a madness because by the influx of these general 
ideas the relation of the personality to specific things is perturbed, 
— just as gazing at the stars one might stumble into a well at his 
feet. 

This divine madness illustrates once more the reiterated com- 
mand to think as a mortal ; for the Greek in general deliberately 
chose sanity within set bounds, in preference to the hazardous 
harboring of the unlimited. And as he found beauty and health 
and reason in such limitations he was content to worship the 
avengers of such transgression as the peculiar champions of jus- 
tice. The perception of right order in the world was the source 
of his moral feeling ; and this right order he personified, calling 
it Themis, the wife of Zeus and mother of the Hours. Themis, 
moreover, as knowing the decrees of fate that were to dispose all 
things in their place, was a giver of oracles and in this capacity 
preceded Apollo at Delphi. If we could admit a conjecture from 
an epithet (@¢us ’Iyvaia) in the Homerie hymn to Apollo, she was 
even believed to track the guilty like another Erinys. A compari- 
son with the Vedic rita and the Zoroastrian asha would show how 
deeply this sense of primitive order in creation is planted in the 
mind of the eastern Aryans, and would simplify for us the under- 
standing of the Greek gods. The Erinyes who maintain this order 
are therefore the ministers of justice, but it is not difficult to see 
how the notion of envy also becomes associated with them. Right 
order and the justice deriving therefrom would hold every class 
of created things in its established place, from the inanimate 
wanderers of the sky to the Lords of Olympus. Yet through the 
whole world runs an impulse and striving toward a higher plane, 
which the Greeks could not fail to recognize, and to which the 
Hindus have given expression in this terse epigram : — 

The rooted trees would walk; the beast 
For utterance yearning still is dumb ; 
Man toils for some far heaven, wherefrom 
The enthroned gods were fain releas’d. 
Naturally, then, the powers who oppose this instinctive aspiration 
seem to be animated by a kind of envy; and the injunction to 
think as a mortal becomes both a moral law and a maxim of 
prudence. For the most part, the Erinyes maintain their char- 
acter as guardians of the moral sense, whereas the fear of the 
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divine envy is personified in Nemesis. Yet occasionally this dis- 
tinction is overlooked. For instance, in the “Odyssey” the 
daughters of Pandareos are snatched away by the Harpies and 
given over to the Erinyes, because they were too highly favored 
by certain of the gods. So too in the “ Iliad” Erinys acting with 
Zeus and Destiny, sent upon Agamemnon the infatuation that 
brought about the fatal quarrel. 

Nemesis is a late addition to the Pantheon, and the divine envy 
was recognized long before her advent. Homer already detected 
this trait in the counsels of Olympus. We remember how Posei- 
don envied the Phzacians their sea-craft; how Eurytus chal- 
lenged Apollo to a contest of the bow and was killed by the irate 
deity ; how the sons and daughters of Niobe were slain because 
she equaled herself to fair-cheeked Leto who had borne only two 
children, whereas she had brought forth many, — Niobe, symbol it 
may be of the fruitful season of spring withered by the darts of 
the sun, type of human pride and love smitten by the hand of 
destiny. ‘ Alas, most wretched Niobe, thee I call a god, who in 
thy rocky tomb forever weepest.” Certain features of Homeric 
worship also may spring from the same source. The offering of 
first fruits and the pouring of libations seem to arise from a 
haunting dread that the gods unless propitiated may be jealous 
of man’s prosperity; and it may be that in our habit of saying 
grace before meat there lurks a remnant of the old uneasiness. 

Passing to Hesiod, we notice a marked development of the 
idea. From being an occasional whim of the gods, envy is now 
reckoned one of the chief motives animating Zeus in his govern- 
ment of the world, and hence the consistent picture of the labor 
and hardship and humility of man’s lot. In Homer libation and 
sacrifice served to propitiate the divine favor; Hesiod draws from 
the sacrifice his quaintest allegory. The story of Prometheus is 
twice told. According to the “ Theogony” the sacrificial victim 
is divided into two portions, and Zeus is deceived by the rich 
envelope of fat. Enraged at this, he denies to man the use of 
fire, which the Titan however conveys to earth in a hollow reed. 
Thereupon Zeus takes revenge by creating an evil plague against 
man. Strange that this ancient theologian should have laid his 
finger on the weak spot of the generations to come, and foreseen 
the Nemesis that was to destroy them. Beauty made perfect by 
the cunning of the gods, beauty and pleasure in the form of 
woman is sent upon the world; and when the fair evil is brought 
into view, gods and men are filled with wonder at the work of 
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fatal, inexplicable treachery. In the “ Works and Days” the 
story varies slightly. Here the woman is called Pandora, the 
possessor of all gifts; and here we read of the urn from which all 
calamities flow upon the earth — only hope is left behind. 

This Promethean struggle between the intelligence of man and 
the forces that oppose his activity contains the whole conception 
of the divine envy, but as yet only in germ. The first poet to 
recognize the full scope of the myth seems to have been the 
uncertain author of the “ Cypria.” It is well known that a suc- 
cession of poets, after the example of Homer, took up the vast 
cycle of legends that begins with the battle of the Titans, passes 
through the Theban and Trojan wars, and relates the death of 
Odysseus at the hands of Telegonus, his son by Circe, concluding 
with the tasteless espousal of Telegonus with Penelope and Tele- 
machus with Circe, who all enjoy immortality together in the 
island of the enchantress. These epics are the so-called Cyclic 
poems; and among them the “Cypria,” if the number of quota- 
tions from it in later works and its influence on legendary my- 
thology are trustworthy evidence, held the place of honor. From 
the fragments preserved and the summary of Proclus the entire 
plot of the poem may be reconstructed, which, omitting certain 
episodes, proceeds as follows: A conference is held between Zeus 
and Themis, at which the Trojan war is planned. Eris is there- 
upon sent among the gods assembled as guests at the marriage 
feast of Peleus and Thetis; she stirs up Athena, Hera and 
Aphrodite to contend for the palm of beauty. The three god- 
desses at the command of Zeus are led by Hermes to Mount Ida, 
where Paris, bribed by Aphrodite with the proffered possession 
of Helen, gives the award to the Cyprian deity. In this connec- 
tion the amours of Zeus and Nemesis are related, and the birth 
of their daughter Helen. Paris, at the suggestion of Aphrodite, 
builds a ship and prepares to sail with Aineas to Greece, although 
Helenus and Cassandra prophesy the ruin to come. The Trojan 
brothers are received by Menelaus in Sparta, where at a banquet 
Paris tempts Helen with gifts. Menelaus, being called away to 
Crete, bids Helen entertain the guests until they depart. Aphro- 
dite new brings Paris and Helen together, and they sail away 
at night, taking many possessions with them. A storm sent 
by Hera drives them from their course, but with the aid of 
Aphrodite they finally reach Troy. There the nuptials of Paris 
and Helen are celebrated, and the Trojans, by partaking in the 
ceremony, become sharers in the guilt. Iris conveys to Menelaus 
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news of what has happened, and he, with Agamemnon and Nestor, 
collects an armament against Troy. After a mistaken expedition 
against Teuthrania, the forces are a second time mustered at 
Aulis, where occurs the memorable sacrifice of Iphigenia. For 
Agamemnon, while hunting, brings down a stag, and in his elation 
boasts to excel Artemis herself, so that the angered goddess sends 
continual storms which prevent the fleet from sailing. Calchas 
declares the cause of the deity’s wrath, and orders that Iphige- 
nia be sacrificed to appease her. The young princess is sent 
for, under pretext of wedding her to Achilles. She is bound on 
the altar, but when the knife is raised to immolate the victim 
Artemis intervenes, secretly conveying the maiden to Tauris and 
substituting a fawn in her place. The army now sails for Troy. 
Protesilaus, the first to disembark, is slain by Hector; Achilles 
drives back the Trojans in rout; and the long war of ten years 
begins. 

When, to this outline of the plot, the numerous episodes are 
added, — such as the story of Castor and Pollux, the sack of 
Epopeus, the tragedy of Cidipus, the madness of Hercules, the 
loves of Theseus and Ariadne, the expedition against Teuthrania 
and the tale of Telephus, the amour of Achilles and Deidamia, 
the abandonment of Philoctetes, the first quarrel of Agamemnon 
with Achilles, and the foraging excursions of the early war, — 
we can form an idea of the wealth of legendary matter in the 
poem and appreciate the extent of its influence on later literature. 
Hence we are justified in saying that this uncertain Cyclic poet 
(whether Stasinus, or Hegesias, or another is unknown) more 
than any other individual writer gave currency to the notion of 
Nemesis and the divine envy. The skill with which the poet 
weaves this motive through the narrative is at once remarkable. 
The opening lines are preserved, and at the outset Zeus is seen 
counseling with Themis (goddess of order) against mankind who 
have waxed too numerous for the broad earth: “ There was a 
time when innumerable tribes of men wandering over the land 
weighed down the width of deep-breasted earth. And Zeus, be- 
holding this, had pity and in his mighty heart laid a plan to 
relieve the all-nourishing earth of her load, fanning the flames of 
that great strife of the Trojan war that he might lighten the load 
by death. So in Troy the heroes were slain, and the will of Zeus 
was accomplished.” The first words of Greek epic, it will be 
remembered, tell how the “will of Zeus was accomplished” by 
the wrath of Achilles, and here the Cyclic poet seems to have 
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taken up the expression and developed its meaning in accordance 
with his own ideas. 

The grammarian who quotes these verses of the “ Cypria” 
gives a double reason for the action of Zeus. The earth, he says, 
was overburdened with the multitude of men, and, furthermore, 
there remained no piety among them, —and this double reason 
corresponds to the ambiguous character of the divine wrath as 
envy directed against man’s overweening greatness and as justice 
pursuing his evil courses. The same grammarian points out the 
twofold means employed to carry out the divine purpose. Zeus 
is persuaded by Momus not to destroy the whole race with thun- 
derbolt or deluge, but on the one hand to bring about the union 
of the mortal Peleus with the immortal Thetis whence should 
spring Achilles, and on the other hand himself with Nemesis to 
beget the beautiful Helen. One can hardly praise too highly the 
invention by which these two events are brought together, — the 
discord at the marriage of Peleus, the decision of Paris, who 
reflects the thought of the Greek poet in giving the prize to the 
goddess of beauty, and the rape of Helen, who thus becomes the 
instrument of vengeance. Already in Homer Helen is a strangely 
significant figure, and in the proper place it would be interesting 
to follow her down through Greek literature. Here it is sufficient 
to note the new version of her birth which makes her the child of 
Nemesis, instead of Leda. The fragment telling of the amour 
of Zeus and Nemesis deserves to be quoted in full: “ And after 
these, the third he begot Helen, a wonder to mortals, whom fair- 
haired Nemesis mingling in love with Zeus bare to the king of the 
gods by hard necessity; for she fled and wished not to join in 
love with Zeus Cronion, the father, and was troubled at heart 
with shame and indignation. Over land she fled and over the 
black unharvested water. And Zeus pursued, longing in heart to 
seize her. Now like a fish she sped through the waves of the 
loud-resounding sea and stirred up the mighty deep, and again 
over the ocean stream and the ends of the earth she wandered, 
and again over the fertile mainland. And ever, to escape him, 
she took the form of all the wild monsters nourished by the 
earth.” So Helen the daughter becomes, as it were, a human 
nemesis to work the will of her father; nor is there anything 
inconsistent in the union of this invidious office with her supreme 
beauty. Through fragments of broken tradition we gather that 
her mother, the Nemesis of the poem, contained a like seeming 
contradiction in her immortal nature. 
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The Greeks were slow to admit Nemesis into their pantheon, 
and to the end her personality was far more shadowy than that of 
the Erinyes. The word is derived from the root meaning to 
distribute, and hence belongs in thought to that large group of 
terms which by their etymology show the association of ideas in 
distribution, order, destiny, justice, retribution, indignation, envy. 
Homer employs the word nemesis only as an abstract. Its use 
in Hesiod is more doubtful. The “* Works and Days” announce 
that Nemesis and Shame, at the coming on of the iron age, clad 
themselves in white raiment and departed from earth to join the 
immortal gods. Here Nemesis is clearly the half-personified feel- 
ing of justice and righteous indignation among men. But in 
the “ Theogony” of the same poet we are told that “ pernicious 
Night bare Nemesis also, a bane for mortal men.” There is no 
sufficient reason for rejecting this line, with certain critics. The 
two passages are of great interest as showing the transference of 
human feelings to the gods and the personification of abstract 
ideas in the very process. In the “Cypria” this ethical Nemesis 
seems to have coalesced with an obscure legend of a nymph of 
the same name, sprung from the ocean like Aphrodite, probably 
indeed only a local manifestation of the great goddess; so that in 
a double sense, as instigator of Paris and mother of Helen, the 
queen of beauty is made the seducer and scourge of mankind. It 
is not easy to decide how much of this allegory was conscious in 
the mind of the epic bard ; but to us at least who look back on 
that old literature and weigh the strength and error of that won- 
derful people, this early union of Nemesis with Aphrodite carries 
a haunting lesson. Its significance, however, was soon lost, for 
the two deities were disassociated and Nemesis, to the later poets, 
became again a separate person. 

Other details of the Cyprian epic were more fruitful of imita- 
tion. The tragic story of Cidipus, the madness of Heracles, the 
fate of Protesilaus, show the working of Nemesis in the episodes 
of the poem, and must have influenced succeeding writers. Ihe 
ravings of Helenus and Cassandra were not forgotten in later 
pictures of madness sent by the divine envy. But most popular 
of all was the pathetic story of Iphigenia, the echo of whose 
lamentation is still beard in modern literature. Iphigenia, laying 
down her young life on the altar to appease the envy of the god- 
dess, stands as the fairest, the most touching, emblem of the 
dread that has haunted man’s heart from of old, the purest exam- 
ple of the sacrifice demanded by the religious instinct whether 
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pagan or Christian. She furnished a theme for several of the 
noblest of Greek tragedies; her fate animated the bitterest lines 
of Lucretius, ending with those words which the world has not 
forgotten and can never forget, Tantum religio! Her story has 
inspired modern poets to revive the beauty of ancient mythology ; 
and, among others, taught Landor to write verses that contain 
perhaps more of the true classical spirit than any other poem of 
the century. ; 

So far we have been dealing with pure mythology, with that 
form of art where symbol and abstract thought are barely dis- 
tinguishable. But with the coming of the fifth century begins 
an age of reflection or theology. Pindar stands at the threshold 
of the new period; and in him myth and theology, symbol and 
abstraction, speak side by side. Pindar is the accepted singer of 
aristocracy, the clear-voiced herald of splendid wealth, of mag- 
nanimous deeds, of regal pride, of unpitying strength. His odes 
unroll before us the pageant of all that is glorious in individual 
achievement. As in the golden pomp of triumphal processions, 
his heroes pass before us wearing the insolence of perfect self- 
reliance and with the smile of unembittered victory. By their 
side move the blessed Olympians, bright with the effulgence of 
immortality. Gods and men hold converse together, heedless of 
the thronging multitudes that shout in acclaim: they lean upon 
one another in graceful confidence, so that the eye fails now and 
again to distinguish between deified mortal and humanized god. 
Yet listen more attentively to the poet’s hymns of victory, and the 
ear will be struck by one note that is sounded over and over again: 
“Be bold, be bold; be not too bold!” Nowhere else is the 
lesson of worldly moderation so intimately blended with its divine 
counterpart. Through all the exultant laudation the warning 
words return, in every variety of form. Now it is direct admoni- 
tion: “ Seek not to become a god;” now it is a picture of man’s 
littleness, who is but “ the dream of a shadow ;” now it is a hint 
conveyed in parable or fable ; again the poet recalls the frightful 
stories of old-world mythology, Tantalus, Typhus, Ixion, Tityus, 
Bellerophon, and others, all overwhelmed in their mad efforts to 
rival the gods; and again he himself bows before these gods 
whose jealous wrath threatens the glory even of the. poet who 
adores them. 

From the golden-mouthed singer of the heroic days we turn 
naturally to the historian who celebrated the same period in no 
less famous prose. Herodotus occupies a unique position in 
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literature, for the reason that he, more than any other, combines 
two aspects of thought which make of him at once a master 
historian and a complete exponent of the essentially Greek spirit. 
He was endowed with the wondering eye of the child. In the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, or elsewhere it may be, we have seen 
a circle of children enthralled by the antie play of a puppet 
show; as we watched them, gradually their enthusiasm crept 
upon us until all the silly mechanism of the tiny stage was for- 
gotten ; the painted dolls became living creatures, their passions 
moved us to laughter or tears, and the voice of the hidden man- 
ager spoke with oracular wisdom. So Herodotus looked upon 
the world’s stage with the wonder of childlike delight ; and, read- 
ing his long narration, we are seized by the same intoxication. 
The sordid wires and pulleys of history are for a while ignored, 
all the nobler motives of humanity wake a responsive chord in 
our hearts, and always we hear the voice of the oracles of the 
gods, uttering words of admonition and encouragement. Were 
there nothing else in the historian’s pages, he would still rank 
among the great writers of the world; for deep in our breast 
there remains a haunting suspicion that somehow with the experi- 
ence of age we have lost another different wisdom of childhood. 
But, side by side with this uncontaminated vision, there runs 
through Herodotus a vein of profound and mature reflection. 
Here we discern the keen eye of the philosopher who detected 
through all the tangle of events the one paramount conflict of 
reason with unreason, so that, following his record of the wars of 
Greece and Persia, together with their long preparation, we seem 
to read once for all the struggle of the human race. The victory 
at last is splendid ; but at every turn of the narrative, like a true 
Greek, he insinuates his subtle warning, and the lesson is the 
same as Pindar’s, now made solemn by the weight of historical 
example: Be bold, yet leaven pride with humility beneath the eye 
of divine envy. In the introduction to his work he writes: “The 
cities which once were great are now for the most part insignifi- 
cant, and those that are at present illustrious were formerly 
small. Knowing then the precarious nature of human felicity, I 
shall speak of both alike.” A little further on, as if to give us in 
dramatic form the key to all that follows, he introduces the mem- 
orable scene between Croesus, the type of human prosperity, and 
Solon, the mouthpiece of cautious wisdom. The Athenian would 
count no man happy until the end were seen, for oftentimes God 
gives men a gleam of happiness and then plunges them into ruin. 
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Nay, man is but a thing of accident, and the divine nature is full 
of envy and prone to send tribulations. And after the departure 
of Solon, the historian adds, a great nemesis from God came upon 
Croesus, presumably because he deemed himself the most pros- 
perous of men. 

It may be a matter of astonishment that this perpetual fear of 
Nemesis never in Greece degenerates into vulgar superstition. 
The Romans also shrunk from the divine envy, and how different 
is the manifestation of their dread. There we may behold Cesar, 
startled in his triumphal procession by an unlucky chance, climb- 
ing up the steps of the Capitol on his knees; and Augustus, 
terrified by nocturnal visions, begging alms on a certain day each 
year, stretching out his hollow hand to the people; we may be- 
hold Claudius also mounting the Capitol on his knees, and the 
spectacle will teach us the difference between servile superstition 
and the free play of imagination. Well might the insolent con- 
querors of the world cringe before the wrath of Nemesis, and the 
downfall of the “ Eternal City ” may stand as the most eloquent 
proof of her inexorable judgments. 

The literature of Rome offers few examples of belief in a per- 
sonal Nemesis, for the mythopeeic faculty never flourished in that 
materialistic city. But, on the other hand, Rome gave to the 
world the two great religious poets of antiquity in whom the 
sense of the divine envy speaks in clear and diverse accents. 
Mention has already been made of Lucretius and his use of the 
Iphigenia legend. From beginning to end, his work is inspired 
by the same feeling of horror toward the gods as they appeared 
to him in mythology. His soul is tortured by the universal dread 
of a watchful malignant power in the sky, by the servile homage 
and degrading worship exacted from men, by the cruel deeds 
perpetrated in the name of religion, and by visions of future 
punishment. To escape once for all from this superstition of 
divine envy, he would utterly sweep away religion and the hopes 
of a future life. To Epicurus who has unburdened the heart 
of these errors he vows himself as to a hero greater than Her- 
cules, who freed the earth of physical monsters: “ When human 
life lay shamefully groveling on the earth, oppressed by religion 
which showed her head from the regions of the sky lowering down 
upon mortals with horrible aspect, then first a man of Greece 
dared raise aloft his mortal eyes and take stand against her. 
Him neither rumors of the gods constrained, nor thunderbolts, 
nor the sky with threatening murmurs; but only the more these 
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things embittered his mind with desire to break down first the 
narrow bars of nature’s door. Therefore the living power of his 
mind prevailed ; therefore he proceeded far out beyond the flam- 
ing ramparts of the world and with heart and soul traversed the 
vast immensity.” Such is his boast: and in the empty spaces of 
the world what did he find to replace the hated powers? Only a 
blind, swirling tempest of atoms which obey no law but that of 
chance. And the comfort he found for the human soul was like 
that which a later bard brought back from the City of Dreadful 
Night : — 
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Good tidings of great joy to you, to all; 
There is no God; no Fiend with names divine 
Made us and tortures us; if we must pine 

It is to satiate no Being’s gall. 


Lucretius consigned the gods to a far-off limbo of unconcerned 
ease; Virgil retains them as a kind of poetical machinery for his 
poem, although in reality granting them no more authority than 
the Epicurean. To replace them, he introduces the working of 
fate into the world, a power as impersonal as chance and equally 
devoid of responsibility. Its iron sway, whether it be called for- 
tuna omnipotens or inexorabile fatum or ineluctabile tempus, is 
more pitiless than the divine envy of the Greeks; there is no 
heart in the fata aspera for sympathy with human labor. Virgil 
would replace the whims of Nemesis by a vast design of Provi- 
dence toward which the workings of fate inevitably move. Yet 
this Providence is as impersonal as the decrees of fate which it 
executes ; and Aineas, carried on irresistibly to establish Rome, 
herself the symbol of destiny on earth, must endure every per- 
sonal sacrifice, — the desolation of his home, years of wandering, 
shipwreck, the abandonment of love, cruel wars, —all that his 
heart desires is swallowed up by the exigencies of envious’ neces- 
sity. So, too, in the memorable passage of the “ Georgics” 
where Virgil gives freest utterance to his own views and longings, 
what is it lends such peculiar pathos to the lines but the feeling 
that somehow happiness forever floats just beyond, and there 
needs but an effort on our part to penetrate the clouds and behold 
its unsullied glory, —only some strange fatality in our breast 
remorselessly holds us back? “O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
norint,” he begins. Alas, too happy indeed! I know not if it 
may appear a bit of pedantic subtlety. But in the single word 
nimium I seem to read all the pathos of man’s vain aspirations 
beneath the frown of an inexplicable Nemesis. 
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The chance and fate of the Roman poets, however, carry us out 
of the field of mythology. The most notable effort to rationalize 
the divine envy within mythology is the great trilogy of A‘schy- 
lus presenting the story of Orestes. His picture of the Erinyes 
pursuing the house of Atreus as an inherited curse is the most 
sombre in Greek literature. Yet, after all, they are the ministers 
of justice; in the end they are appeased, and, losing their savage 
aspect, remain as the Eumenides, the kindly-disposed, the guar- 
dians of the Athenian state. And if this fair allegory leaves 
unaltered the real Nemesis who broods over human weakness, still 
there is a word of consolation even here. Zeus has appointed, 
the poet writes, that we grow wise through suffering ; and again 
and again he hints that the soul may win, after all, her own profit 
from the envy of fortune. It is the old saying of Genesis: “ Ye 
shall be as gods knowing good and evil.” 

With this word of good omen we may close. If our study of 
the divine envy seems to leave the subject after all as an unsolved 
problem, we only reproduce in this the attitude of the Greeks 
themselves. Let us not be deceived: these questions that touch 
man’s deepest moral experience are not capable of logical solution ; 
indeed, they lose all reality as soon as subjected to dogmatic 
form. So it is always refreshing and stimulating to come into 
contact with a people who faced these problems frankly and nat- 
urally, without the restraints of revelation or sophistication or 
indifference. From his perception of harmony in the world the 
Greek created the Erinyes, the upholders of order; from his 
experience of human frailty he bowed to Nemesis; and these two, 
the divine justice and the divine envy, worked side by side, now 
perfectly distinct and again inextricably blended. At times he 
seemed to discern a higher purpose speaking through the events 
of time, but still his mind was too upright to avow any real 
understanding of what transcended his own experience. Always 
he drew one lesson from Erinyes and Nemesis alike: “Think as 
a mortal ;” and these words he made the religious complement of 
the still more famous command which Apollo spoke to him from 
the portal of the temple at Delphi. 


Paut E. More. 
SHELBURNE, N. H. 
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THE LEGENDARY STORY OF CHRIST’S CHILDHOOD. 


In a recent volume of poems Mr. Francis Thompson represents 
a little child as saying : — 
Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just as small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of heaven and just like me ? 
Didst Thou sometimes think of there: 
And ask where all the angels were? 
I should think that I would cry 
For my home all made of sky ; 
I would look about the air, 
And wonder where my angels were ; 
And at waking ’t would distress me — 
Not an angel there to dress me ! 
Hadst Thou ever any toys 
Like us little girls and boys ? 
And didst Thou play in heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 
With stars for marbles? Did the things 
Play Can you see me? through their wings ? 
And did thy mother let Thee spoil 
Thy robes with playing on our soil ? 
How nice to have them always new 
In heaven because ’t was quite clear blue. 


How many other children of to-day have asked their parents 
the same questions, and wondered why the Bible had so little to 
say of those long years of childhood? Indeed, the question is not 
new. In another poem, a French one, found in a volume of 
Noéls, or Christmas songs, the same petition is made, and Mary, 
after saying that Christ was like other children, pathetically 
adds: ‘“* When I think of his glances, his smiles, and his dear 
little kisses with which he caressed me, my sorrow is redoubled. 
In all his childish games he showed his wisdom and skill, but no 
one ever saw in him aught of anger or mischief. He served his 
father just as though he were a carpenter’s apprentice; when 
little by picking up the hatchets, when older by showing his 
industry in all kinds of new ways. How often the dear little one 
would tell me his secrets. How many times have I wept when 
he told me that he was to suffer on the cross.” 

The answer that Mary gives conforms probably with what most 
children have fancied about Christ’s boyhood. They have pic- 
tured him as a grave, silent little creature, playing among the 
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chips and shavings of Joseph’s workshop, or wandering about the 
streets of Nazareth with a few comrades, the shadow of his com- 
ing mission already stamped upon his brow. But the child of 
preceding centuries was more fortunate. Coiled up before the 
fire on winter evenings, he heard from the lips of his parents, or 
some old nurse, the most wonderful and extraordinary stories of 
the Christkind — how Jesus was once like him, a little boy, the 
delight and despair of his parents: now a little miracle of good- 
ness and sweetness ; now a very Puck in mischief. Only he was 
far more wonderful than any ordinary child because he possessed 
most extraordinary powers. He could make birds out of clay 
which would fly higher and sing more sweetly than other birds. 
He could jump down from the roofs of houses, sit upon sunbeams, 
and he knew exactly how to treat schoolmasters who asked unne- 
cessary questions. 

These stories, so popular and so old (for they go back at least 
as far as the second or third century), are to-day, for the most 
part, either unknown or tabooed as trivial and profane. For- 
merly, as Sainte-Beuve says in a charming essay on “ The Spirit 
of Malice in the Good Old Times,” men, when they heard the 
naive, often grotesquely irreverent tales about the Holy Family 
and the Saints, merely smiled if they saw the incongruities, or, as 
the good old servant told the small inquisitive boy when he asked 
her to explain things unexplainable, they put them in the chosier 
and thought no more about them. We cannot dispose of them 
so easily. The orthodox churchman does not smile. He looks 
askance at them, as did the old church Fathers, or even Luther, 
who could laugh heartily at most things. The mother, too, who 
dislikes to tell her children the sanguinary stories of Blue Beard 
or Jack the Giant Killer, can hardly regard with favor tales in 
which, as the greatest lover of these old legends must admit, the 
infant Jesus is a “shrewd, knavish sprite.” But whether or not 
they are fit food for babes, it is a pity that they should be for- 
gotten by adults who love naiveté and humor. None of the old 
mystery plays are droller or quainter, and in addition they are of 
great importance in the field of folk-lore. 

The earliest collections of these tales are the Apocryphal 
Gospels of Matthew, Thomas and James, and the Arabian Gospel 
of the Infancy, works dating from the fifth to the ninth centuries 
of our era. The stories which deal with Christ’s extreme infancy, 
that is, from the day of his birth until his return from Egypt, 
are rather colorless. He speaks immediately after his birth, he 
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shortens the distance between Judea and Egypt, he is crowned 
by children as their king, idols fall before him, and even the 
water in which he bathes cleanses the leprous. It is only when 
he is five years old that he displays in addition to his marvelous 
powers certain characteristics which stamp him as a truly indi- 
vidual character’ in literature. A few examples of the stories 
themselves will make clear this assertion. 

“When Jesus was six years old, his mother directed him to 
draw some water. And when Jesus came to the fountain, there 
were multitudes there, and they broke his water pot. But he 
took his garment, with which he was clothed, and filled it with 
water, and brought it to Mary his mother. And when his mother 
saw the miracle which Jesus did, she kissed him and said, ‘ Lord, 
hear me and save my son.’ 

“ Now when Jesus was five years old, there came a great rain 
upon the earth, and the child Jesus walked through it. He 
gathered it into a pool and commanded by his word that it should 
become clear, and immediately it became so. Again, he took of 
the clay which was in that pool and made of it the number of 
twelve sparrows. Now it was the Sabbath when Jesus did this 
among the Jewish children; and the Jewish children went away 
saying to Joseph his father, ‘ Behold, thy son was playing with 
us, and he took clay and made sparrows, which it was not right to 
do on the Sabbath and violated it.’ And Joseph went to the 
child Jesus, and said to him, ‘ Why hast thou done that which it 
was not right to do on the Sabbath?’ And Jesus, spreading out 
his hands, commanded the sparrows, saying, ‘ Retire aloft and 
fly; ye shall find death from no one.’ And they flew up and 
began to praise Almighty God. And the Jews who saw what 
was done were astonished and departed, declaring the signs which 
Jesus did. But a Pharisee who was there with Jesus took an 
olive branch and began to disperse the pool of water which Jesus 
had made, and when Jesus saw this, he was angered and said, 
‘Impious and ignorant man of Sodom, what wrong have the pools 
of water, my works, done thee? Behold thou shalt become as a 
dry tree, nor having roots, nor leaves, nor fruit.’ And straight- 
way he was withered and fell to the earth, and died. And his 
parents carried away his dead body, and they blamed Joseph, 
saying, ‘ Behold what thy son hath done; teach him to pray and 
not to blaspheme.’ 

“ And a few days after, as Jesus walked through the town, one 
of the children ran against him and smote him upon the elbow, 
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but Jesus said to him, ‘ Thou shalt not finish thy journey.’ And 
immediately he fell to the ground and died. Now when they 
saw the miracles, they cried, saying, ‘ Whence is this child?’ 
And they said to Joseph, ‘Such a child ought not to be among 
us. Depart from this place, or if thou must be with us, teach 
him to pray and not to blaspheme.’ And Joseph called Jesus and 
chid him, saying, ‘ Why dost thou blaspheme? The inhabitants 
cherish hatred against us.’ But Jesus said, ‘ I know these words 
are not mine but thine, yet I will be silent for thy sake, but let 
them see in their wisdom.’ And immediately they who spake 
against Jesus were made blind. And they walked about and 
said, ‘ All the words which proceed from his mouth have effect.’ 
And when Joseph saw what Jesus did, he took him by the ear in 
arage. But Jesus being troubled said to Joseph, ‘It is enough 
for thee to see me, not to touch me. For thou knowest nét who 
I am, but if thou knewest thou wouldst not grieve me. And 
although now I am with thee, I was made before thee.’ ” 

Here we have three stories, in two of which the hero, very ob- 
viously, is not the young lad discussing with the doctors in the 
temple. On the contrary we have a child whose performances 
would trouble any father and mother. Let alone, he is usually 
inoffensive enough; but once thwarted, the marvelous powers 
which later in life are to be a blessing to mankind, become imme- 
diately instruments of prompt vengeance. Day after day there 
is a procession of angry, scandalized parents to Joseph’s house 
demanding reparation for the mischief worked by his child. It 
is this sinister element which made the stories unpopular with the 
Fathers, and perhaps also, to a considerable extent, favorites 
among the masses. No one, so far as I know, has offered any 
explanation of this unamiable side of the boy’s character, except 
to say that we have in the stories degenerated remnants of old 
Christian legends. Perhaps the problem is inexplicable, but 
a few suggestions for its elucidation may not be out of place. 

First of all, we should take into account the probable difference 
in point of view between the early Christians and people of to- 
day. Whether or not we are better or worse than our ancestors, 
we are undoubtedly more tender hearted. The same difference 
in feeling exists to-day. Many of us from our own personal 
experience know of cases where children and even adults have 
jeered and laughed at scenes of intense suffering. It is not 
improbable, then, that in the early days of the Church, when the 
feeling between Gentile and Jew was so bitter, the Christians saw 
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nothing shocking in these stories where the child Jesus invariably 
discomfited his enemies. Think how strong the feeling was also 
in the Middle Ages, when the Jew was not merely hated but 
feared. Behind his mask of timid placating servility, Christians 
saw the fierce enemy of their religion, who had crucified their 
Saviour, and who, to pay back for the punishment meted out to 
his race in the destruction of Jerusalem and the long succeeding 
years of exile and persecution, was always ready to avenge him- 
self by grinding the poor with usury, by poisoning wells and by 
luring the little Christian child into th> gloomy streets of the 
Ghetto, where he was tortured and murdered with blasphemous, 
obscene rites. The Jew was not a human being, but the Devil 
himself with covered horns and forked tail. Why should they 
pity him when he was destroyed by the boy Christ; they should 
rather be glad and give praise that his machinations were once 
more foiled. Joseph, when he reproved his son, was but a timor- 
ous old man, fearing for his life in the midst of a hostile com- 
munity, and so the child was right, when, angered at having 
his ear pulled, he said “ Thou knowest not what thou art about.” 

But there is one more element to be taken into account, and 
this is, that many times the story really appears to be told from 
the Jewish standpoint. Pathetic remarks like that made in the 
pool-disturbing incident, “ And the parents of him that was 
withered, carried him bemoaning his youth, and brought him to 
Joseph saying, ‘ Such a son hast thou who doeth such things,’”’ or 
the request that he would at least teach his child to bless and not 
to curse, have little of the ring of Christian polemic. It seems 
as though they must have been contributed by the Jews them- 
selves. 

There is little reason to doubt that, if the antagonism between 
the two religions was as bitter as history says, the Jews too had 
their tales in which the child Jesus was a veritable filius diaboli. 
Some stories of this nature actually appear to have been preserved 
in that great collection of Jewish sacred lore, the Talmud, and in 
some libelous books written during the Middle Ages, such as the 
Toledoth Jeshu, a curious work of the thirteenth century. In 
the latter work Jesus is represented as the son of a hairdresser, 
a woman of light reputation. He is disrespectful to Jewish 
elders, he violates the Sabbath, he flees to Egypt with his master, 
is there excommunicated because he notices that the mistress of 
the inn squints, and, what is perhaps most important of all, while 


in Egypt he learns magic spells which he brings home in an 
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incision in his skin — important, because in the Christian stories 
the Jews often say, “That is no childish play, but the art of 
magicians which he learned in Egypt and exercises for our de- 
struction.” 

We have, then, in both Jewish and Christian legends the same 
effrontery, the same violation of the Sabbath and the same idea 
that the miracles are due to Egyptian sorcery. Can we assume 
that the Christians, seeing that the Jews admitted the miraculous 
powers of the boy but ascribed them to the wrong source, saw ° 
nothing wrong in taking their tales and making them over into 
Christian legends by adding a few sentences in which Christ 
proclaimed his divinity? The step would certainly be a strange 
one, but the glaring contrasts in the stories as we have them 
should be remembered, and also the strange temper of mind 
which could see no discrepancy between the miracles of the boy 
Christ and those of the Saviour. 

I have said that these tales are of great interest to students of 
folk-lore. This is because they are not peculiar to Christ. They 
form only one set or division of stories clustering about some 
great hero or god. All over Europe and Asia we have stories 
about precocious children whose birth is heralded by thunder, 
lightning and other disturbances of nature, who speak in the 
cradle and perform miracles. Sometimes they are looked upon 
as divine and worshiped as Christ was. Sometimes they are ex- 
posed to the mercy of wind and wave, and only after long trials 
come to the possession of their heritage. Such heroes are Sieg- 
fried, Rustem and Paris. Among the gods we often note the 
same spirit of mischief that is found in the Christian legend. 
The little Hermes steals cows and makes them walk backwards 
into a cave. The child Bacchus dresses up and whimpers like a 
girl in order to make Juno jealous. In folk-lore Tom Thumb, 
like Christ, hangs his pitcher on a sunbeam, and delights in the 
disaster which results when other children try to perform the 
same feat; and Tom Thumb, according to Gaston Paris, is related 
to the little thieving Hermes. 

But by far the most interesting parallel, and one which should 
be mentioned before going on to the mediwval versions of the 
legends, is the child-life of the Indian God Krishna. The re- 
markable resemblance between the stories of the births of both 
children has been noted many times. In both accounts there is 
the same persecution by a king, in the one case Herod, in the 
other Kansa; the same scene in the stable, and the same flight 
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for safety and residence in exile during a certain period. Little 
attention however has been paid to the further infantic or child- 
ish deeds, and yet they are of equal importance. If they are not 
actually parallels, still the tone and character are very much the 
same with this one exception, that while the small Jesus is too 
often a little reprobate, the boy Krishna is an ordinary mischiev- 
ous, lovable urchin. 

Then, too, the setting of the Indian legends is much more pic- 
turesque than that of the Christian ones. Christ’s boyhood, when 
he has once returned from Egypt, is passed in some bare little 
Jewish town or its environs. There is almost no description of 
the scene of his miracles. His usual playground seems to have 
been a backyard or an empty lot. Krishna lives in the great 
Govardhana forest, or in green pastures with shepherds and milk- 
maids. Early in the morning he is fond of setting out for the 
woods, piping on a reed and followed by his playmates. Once 
among the trees, they run after the shadows of birds, pull the 
tails of the monkeys, dance with the peacocks, play leap-frog and 
blindman’s-buff. At other times Krishna and his favorite com- 
panion Rama chase the cows in the meadows, or seize the tails of 
young calves who drag them bumping and rolling over the soft 
turf. Should they come across an open dairy, they slip in, pile 
up chairs and boxes, and steal curds and milk. If caught and 
punished, Krishna bides his time until he can surreptitiously 
pinch or thump the other children of the house, delighting in the 
clamor which then arises. 

“One day,” says the Bhagavata Purana, the principal chronicle 
of Krishna’s early life, “Rama and the other sons of the cow- 
herds came to mother Yasodha and said, ‘ Krishna has been eat- 
ing dirt.’ Yasodha, anxious for the welfare of her child whose 
eyes betrayed his fear, took him by the hand and reprimanded 
him in the following words: ‘O you naughty boy, why have you 
been eating dirt in secret? That is what your elder brother 
and the other boys tell me.’ ‘Oh no, mother,’ he answered, ‘I 
have n’t eaten any. They’re not telling the truth. If you think 
they are, just look in my mouth.’ Yasodha did so, and, to her 
great astonishment, saw therein the world, the constellations and 
the whole universe.” 

Another day, it happened that the maids were engaged in work 
about the house, so Yasodha herself went into the dairy and 
began to churn, singing to herself at the same time some of 
Krishna’s childish pranks. While she was there, Krishna came 
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in hungry, and tried to keep his mother from churning by hold- 
ing the rod. Yasodha laughed and stopped, sat down and took 
him up into her lap. Before his hunger was appeased, however, 
she had to leave him and look after some milk which was boiling 
over. This was Krishna’s opportunity. He broke down a pot of 
curds and stole off into a corner to eat his booty. A minute later 
Yasodha returned, and finding the broken vessel, took up a rod 
and started for her child. When he saw her coming, he jumped 
down from his seat and scampered off as fast as he could. 
Though her long braids got loosened and fell about her, and 
though it is not easy to approach a god, she at last caught the 
trembling little thief, who tried to beg off punishment by weeping 
and rubbing his eyes. Yasodha forebore to use the rod, but tried 
to tie him to two trees. Now it is difficult to bind a god, and 
the young mother found that no matter how much rope she used, 
it was always too short by about two fingers. Finally Krishna 
allowed himself to be tied, only to display his prowess further by 
uprooting the two trees. 

One of the boy’s favorite pastimes is to sing and dance in 
moonlit forests with the shepherdesses. Sometimes he plays prac- 
tical jokes upon them. One day he found them bathing in the 
river; so he took their clothes, climbed up a tree with them, and 
then dared the owners to come out and get their property. They 
looked at each other bashfully and smiled, but did not leave the 
water ; on the contrary they sank down until the river was up to 
their chins; then, shivering with cold, they tried to cajole and 
threaten him into returning the garments. 

“O darling,” they cried, “ you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. Come give us our clothes, for we are freezing. If you 
don’t, we will report your conduct to the king.” But Krishna 
was afraid of no king, and they had to wait until he had tired of 
the joke. 

Many other miracles are narrated of Krishna. He killed the 
ogress Putana, who disguised herself as his nurse; during the 
great rains, he lifted up the huge mountain Govardhana, and used 
it as an umbrella to shelter the cowherds and their flocks, and he 
saved his companions in a burning forest. A large number of 
the stories are merely grotesque and puerile, but on the whole they 
occupy a peculiar place in literature as one of the earliest and 
most sympathetic examples of child fiction. 

As I have said, in comparison with these Indian legends the 
Apocryphal stories of Christ’s childhood are colorless. It is only 
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in the different versions of the Apocryphal Gospels in the Middle 
Ages that we find fullness of detail and individuality. As cen- 
turies pass by, and the boy takes up his residence in different 
countries, he modifies his character and actions. In Germany he 
is on the whole a gentle little creature akin to the traditional 
Christkind, the darling of German children. He is that delight- 
fully pudgy child in cape and mantle who sits astride the donkey 
behind Mary in one of Schongauer’s engravings. In Provence, 
though cruel at times, he is still lovable and amusing. In Eng- 
land he is an arrant little rascal, the terror of all respectable 
parents. The Picaresque novel of the last three centuries has 
been strangely anticipated in the story of his exploits. No Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, no Gil Blas is looser of principle, sharper-witted 
or readier-tongued than the son of Mary. 

It might seem, at first glance, that the boy was a human cha- 
meleon, taking on the color and temperament of each new home, 
but the different disguises are probably due to the different 
versions of the Apocrypha which served as models for the ar- 
rangements in the vulgar tongues. In Germany, for instance, 
the poems of Konrad of Fussesbrunnen, the Passional and the 
Marienleben, appear to follow pretty closely some Latin Apoc- 
rypha in which the legends are abbreviated and gentle in tone. 
According to one of the latter works, “The boy Jesus was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and gracious. His color was that of milk 
mixed with red, according to the canticle, ‘ Thou art my delight, 
white and rosy.’ His hair was black, soft and long, and a little 
curled at the ends. His eyes were like stars, and the large pupils 
were encircled with sapphire.” Sometimes in the German poems, 
which are generally rather colorless, there are pretty little touches 
like the following taken from Philip’s “ Life of Mary.” Jesus 
has just returned home from a stormy interview with his teacher. 


When Jesus to his mother came 
And she the whole affair had heard, 
Still she laughed within her heart 
And yet she felt a little pain. 
Indeed, she knew too well, alas, 
The cruel envy, cruel hate 

Which ever followed her dear child. 


Far more interesting is a Provencal poem, written in 1374 by 
a certain Symon Bretelli. We know nothing of the author or 
of his doings, but his poem, while anything but a work of first or 
second rank, is decidedly original. The small Jesus is neither 
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sanctimonious nor cruel. Although his ways are not ways of 
peace, he is willful rather than perverse, and not strictly account- 
able for all the casualties which occur. The poem begins with a 
description of the boy’s person and character. It may be said 
that the following translations reproduce as closely as possible 
the simplicity and roughness of the originals : — 


Loving he was and amiable, 

Fair and gracious and courteous. 
Humble he was and very pleasing, 
Agreeable to every one. 


If there happened to be any strangers in the town, 


They always went unto the Jews 

And asked, “To whom belongs that child ?” 

Then answered promptly those who knew, 
“Oh, Joseph’s son is that fair child.” 


The miracles which follow are ten in number, but only two can 
be quoted here, —one where Jesus goes to a tilery, and one the 
famous incident in the dyeing house. Early one pleasant morn- 
ing, says the narrator, Jesus went walking outside of the city to 
amuse himself. On the bank of a river he found a tilery. He 
thought that it would be pleasant to go in and help the workmen, 
but the master tried to dissuade him: ‘You are not of those 
who make tiles or pitchers. I am sure you come of nobler stock, 
so prithee go away.” “I won’t,” says the child with his usual 
brevity, for in this poem he is essentially a boy of action, not of 
words. All day long he helped the workmen, but they paid no 
attention to him. They even neglected to give him anything to 
eat. When night came they left the tilery well satisfied with the 
unusually large amount of work which they had accomplished. 
Jesus, however, angry with the treatment he had received, hid till 
all were out of the workshop, and then broke everything he could 
lay his hands upon. The work of destruction completed, he 
started for home as fast as he could go (tant com podia). In- 
deed the most vivid picture left by this poem is that of a small 
pair of fat legs scampering down a road at breakneck pace. It 
is always in this fashion that he disappears from the scene. 
When he reached home, his anxious mother gave him his supper 
and put him to bed. The next morning when the wreckage in 
the tilery was discovered there was a great hue and cry. Sus- 
pecting the agent, the outraged master, the workmen and a sage 
Jew (un saview juziew) marched off to lay a complaint before 
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dye house, the largest establishment in the town. 


must return promptly, as there was much to do. 


on top. 


Just as he went out of the shop, 
One of those of the dyeing house, 
Returning from his mid-day meal, 
Happened to meet right at the door 
The infant Jesus coming out 
Tearing along as fast as he could. 
Th’ apprentice then began to cry 
“Tell me my child whence comest thou ?” 
Ne’er a word did the infant say 


But trotted along as fast as he could. 


lodged. 


Up to Joseph they took their way, 
Very gently they greeted him. 
Joseph asked them what they wanted 
And the master then responded, 

“ Joseph, dear sir, here I am come 
To tell you of the great outrage 
And damage which your son has done.” 


Then said the dyer to Joseph : — 


“ Dear sir, I pray you in God’s name 
To show me Jesus your little one.” 
Said Joseph, “ I know not where he is. 
Sometimes he rises from his bed 
And goes away so very early 
That all day long we never see him 

And do not know where he may be.” 
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Joseph. The latter was perfectly willing to make good any loss, 
but long experience had taught him that it was always best to 
examine the damage first. All trooped back to the shop and 
found to their astonishment that everything was whole and in the 
most beautiful order. Of course the master, who was terribly 
mortified, could do nothing but make the most ample apologies. 
Another morning, the child Jesus stole secretly into a large 
At noontime 
the master told his men that it was time to dine, but that they 
As soon as the 
shop was empty, Jesus crept out of his hiding-place, piled all the 
cloths together, put them into a vat, and threw in a lot of dyes 


When the master returned there was the usual scene of grief and 
rage. The same procession was formed and a new complaint 


Joseph, as usual incredulous, went to the dye house and found 
the cloths beautifully dyed. The affair ended most amicably. 
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Then said the dyer, “ It grows late. 
To God’s protection I commend you.” 
“The same to you, sir,” answered Joseph, 
“T too must homeward wend my way.” 


Such then is the poem, slovenly in style, but quaint and amus- 
ing. Whoever the author was, he possessed a keen sense of 
humor, and if it is with a grave face that he dismisses his readers 
in the pious little exordium, his eyes twinkle as he writes the 
Explicit : — 

Now have I finished my romance. 

This wish I for my readers all : 

In such wise may God guide their ways, 

That to salvation their souls may come. 
AMEN. 


EXxPLicit. 
Detur pro pena scriptori pulchra puella. 


* May the writer receive for his pains a pretty girl.” 


There still remains to be mentioned one very important group 
of childhood legends, those in Old and Middle English. Just as 
the German legends seem to have been strongly influenced by 
Schade’s “ Narrationes,” so, too, the English ones appear to be de- 
pendent to a large extent upon a Latin Gospel published by Wil- 
liam Caxton in 1478. If the “ Narrations ” gloss over the unpleas- 
ant sides of the boy’s character, Caxton’s “ Infantia” delights 
in accentuating the brutality found in the old Apocrypha. 

Before going on to the later arrangements, one of its stories 
may be quoted as affording an interesting picture of school life. 
“One day Jesus was brought to a certain teacher to be taught 
his letters. The teacher commenced in the proper fashion, saying, 
‘Say Alpha!’ To which Jesus, ‘Tell me first what Beta is and 
then I will tell you what Alpha is.’ On account of this answer 
the teacher was indeed angry. ‘Is that the way you answer your 
teacher,’ and he struck him on the cheek. Now the teacher was 
really severe beyond all bounds. Turning to him, Jesus said, 
‘Impious and cruel teacher, is it thus that you teach boys. Amen, 
I say unto thee, thou shalt never smite more, in that through 
ignorance thou smotest thy lord and teacher.’ The teacher at 
that instant fell to the ground from his seat and died. Jesus 
then returned to his mother, followed by a great multitude of boys 
worshiping him and saying, ‘ Blessed be thou, Jesus, who hast 
taken away from us that vilest of masters. We beseech thee also 
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not to restore him to life.’ Jesus said to them, ‘Choose for 
yourselves another teacher. Verily you will never have him 
again.” And they returned each to his home.” 

Such is the direct, plain-spoken account of Caxton’s “ Infantia.” 
The English versions are more entertaining on account of their 
droll phraseology. For instance, in one of these works, which is 
made up of verse and commentary, the latter remarks in the 
course of the school incident just quoted: “Here the master 
smote Jesus, and Jesus was wroth with him and spake to him 
soon afterwards full high words,” and the poem says : — 

Sweet Jesus was wroth with him, 
And said to that old Jew, 

“ Why havest thou smote me thus ? 
Full little thou knowest me, I wis.” 

Again, one day Jesus took off his girdle, hung it on a sunbeam 
and sat on it. His playmates tried to imitate him and “all of 
them broke their necks in two.” Then came the Jews and threat- 
ened Joseph wonderfully, and Joseph was in great annoy and 
mighty sorry in his heart. He told them that it was quite useless 
to come to him, as he had no control over the boy. 

And if I were of such a mind 
To say a thing which him might pain 
On me right soon he ’d show his might. 

Jesus hearing the fracas dismounted from the sunbeam and 
healed the children, who “hopped and sang and made good 
cheer.” This time, however, Joseph had stood more than he 
could bear. He drove away Jesus and said that he should no 
longer dwell with him, as he was so much blamed for his deeds. 
Jesus offered no objections, as he was seven years old and amply 
able to take care of himself. His next adventure was a most 
remarkable one for one of his extreme youth. “Sadrac, a man 
of great power and emperor of that city,” offered him his daugh- 
ter Sydrac in marriage. 

Here is Sydrac my daughter dear, 
The fairest woman in this countree. 


A wedded man if thou wilt be 
Over all my land I will make thee peer. 


Jesus is scandalized and declines the offer : — 


“Go way,” said Jesus, “I am grieved, 
I thought that ye were decent men. 
My mother she is fair enough. 

Why should ye offer me such a thing 
When all the world belongs to me.” 
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The Jews are so enraged at his refusal that he is obliged to flee 
from the city. The next experience, and a very pretty one, is his 
apprenticeship with a dyer : — 


A dyer in his door he stood. 

Jesus came walking up the street. 
So fair a child of flesh and blood 
Him thought he never yet had seen. 
Up to Jesus fast he went 


“Thou art welcome noble child. 

Where wert thou born and where begot ? ” 
“In the borough of Bethlehem 

Of a virgin I was born.” 


The dyer to Jesus then did say, 
“ Dost thou know aught of craft or trade ?” 
* Yea sire I know all the crafts, 
No trade is left for me to learn.”’ 
“Then go we home unto my house, 
Thou mayst so serve to be my peer. 
Sweet dame, this child shall serve us well, 
As for a son make him good cheer.” 
The wife did answer him full fair 
“ Thou art welcome my dear child.” 


The dyer gives Jesus some cloths to dye and then departs with 
his wife. The children in the street call to Jesus to come out 
and play with them: — 


Jesus took up all the cloths 

Which were lying at his feet. 

In a vat he let them fall 

Then went to play ball in the street. 

Soon said the wife to her spouse George, 
“T think we have a wicked hind. 

Home the sooner we must hie, 

All our cloths I fear we ’ll lose.” 

To their house they came right soon 

Still they stood as if gone mad. 
“ He shall abide by sun and moon. 

Let us call in that wicked lad. 

Where hast thou put all of our cloths ?” 
“In that vat, sir, you ’ll find them laid. 

They may boil. It cannot hurt them.” 

A firebrand then took up the dyer, 

And Jesus thought to smite full sore. 

But lo the brand began to flower, 

It flowered fair and fruit it bore. 
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As in the Provencal version of the same legend, the cloths prove 
to be beautifully dyed, and the master humbly begs pardon for 
his rudeness. 

Such, then, are the Childhood legends of Christ, curious pieces 
of patchwork whose heterogeneous elements were taken for the 
most part from the Old and New Testaments, Eastern and West- 
ern folk-lore, and perhaps also from Jewish-Christian polemic. 
Edifying and amusing to the Christians of a long succession of 
centuries, they are to most people of to-day either droll or stupid, 
or to the very orthodox, profane and scandalous. It is a pity 
that the latter point of view should exist at all. The vast, inex- 
tinguishable laughter of the Greek gods was lacking in the He- 
brew religion ; nevertheless, though the Western Aryan adopted 
the ‘latter, the old smile breaks forth in these strange histories of 
the childhood of Christ. 

It would be interesting to know just what currency they have 
among the European peasantry at present. Few children of the 
educated classes know them, I imagine, with the exception of 
the story of the sparrows; yet occasionally in collections of folk- 
lore, we find a stray example which would seem to show that the 
stories still possess some vitality. Only upon those that exist the 
Zeit-Geist seems to have breathed, for the brutal element has 
disappeared and we have left a pretty, often tender religious 
legend in which the child Jesus is the precursor of the Saviour. 
One such version was sung last spring by the Cecilia Society in 
Boston ; whether of popular origin or not, it is a good example of 
the last phase of these stories: — 


Christ when a child a garden made, 
And many roses flourished there. 
He watered them three times a day 
To make a garland for his hair. 
And when in time the roses bloomed 
He called the children in to share. 
They tore the flowers from every stem, 
And left the garden stript and bare. 
“ How wilt thou weave thyself a crown 
Now that thy roses all are dead ?” 
“Ye have forgotten that the thorns 
Are left for me,’’ the Christ-child said. 
They plaited then a crown of thorns 
And laid it rudely on his head. 
A garland for his forehead made, 
For roses, drops of blood instead. 
Murray A. Porter. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE MARK OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In seeking an answer to the question What is the distinctive 
mark of Christianity, we have to look for something that is pecu- 
liar enough to separate it from other religions, and that, within 
Christianity, is universal, fundamental and definite enough to be 
regarded as essential. With the truth of any teaching or claim 
of Christianity we have, just here, nothing to do. Our question 
is not whether Christianity in itself, or in any of the forms under 
which it has appeared, is true. It is simply what Christianity 
actually is. Thus we may dismiss at the very start the claim 
that Christianity is true while other religions are false. This 
claim is nothing distinctive. It is made by every religion. 
Again it may be said that Christianity differs from other religions 
in the fact that it is revealed. There is in this claim nothing 
peculiar to Christianity. The Brahmin claims that the Vedas 
were revealed. They have been uttered through all eternity. 
But, it is said, the content of these so-called revelations is very 
unlike to that of Christianity. This is true. It is, then, at the 
substance of the religion that we are to look and not at any claim 
as to its origin. 

When we look at Christianity itself, and strive to detect some 
element in it which may be called distinctive, we are at first 
bewildered by the multiplicity and divergence of the forms that 
it has assumed. We have the magnificent pomp of the Catholic 
Church, and we have the severe simplicity of the Quaker. We 
have complicated creeds and, over against these, the protest of a 
creedless faith. We have stress laid here upon form, and there 
upon doctrine. We have continual changes as to form and doc- 
trine. What we seek is something permanent and, within Chris- 
tianity, universal. 

We may first turn to those creeds of the church that have 
been most widely accepted. No one of these has been universally 
adopted, indeed, but the so-called Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed have come very near to this universality. These are so 
familiar that they do not need to be quoted in full. They both 
begin with the recognition of the one God. They then state cer- 
tain facts, or what are assumed to be such, as to the nature and 
history of Christ. The Nicene Creed tells us that he was begot- 
ten of the Father before all worlds, that he was very God of 
very God; that for us men and for our salvation he came down 
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from heaven. We are told of the Holy Ghost and the Holy 
Church, of baptism for the remission of sins and of the resurrec- 
tion. 

Suppose that this creed had been, and were now, universally 
accepted by the church, what would it tell us about Christianity ? 
What help would it give us in our present quest? I must 
answer, practically none. It tells us of a divine personality who 
is the source of this religion, but it does not tell us what the 
religion is. He came down from heaven, we are told, and died 
for us men and our salvation; but what he accomplished on the 
earth, in what way his death accomplished our salvation, we are 
not told. It may be said that this is Christianity, that it consists 
in the recognition and the adoration of him who was at once 
Man and God. The terms Man and God are, however, in them- 
selves so general as to be for our purpose meaningless. There 
have been many notions of God and many kinds of men. I do 
not say this in criticism of the creed. It is a vast form into 
which those who used it poured the substance of Christianity as 
they understood it. Every word was for them full of real mean- 
ing. They had their thought of God. They knew by heart the 
story of the life of Christ. They had their theory of the efficacy 
of his death. It is this substance of Christianity that we are 
seeking from which the statements of the creed receive their real 
significance. 

Further, it may be said, the careful wording of the creed im- 
plies that there were some who did not accept it; that it was 
designed, not merely to express, but to shape Christianity. 
Those who did not and do not accept it, may be so few as to seem 
a negligible quantity but still they were and are, and their claim 
ought at least to be considered. Still further, what is asserted in 
the creed is not absolutely distinctive of Christianity. You will 
remember that we here have no regard to the legitimacy of any 
claim made by any religion. We are for the moment looking at 
things merely from the outside. Other religions have recognized 
incarnations of gods. Buddha, though not a god, is believed to 
have descended from his glorious estate in heaven, to have lived 
for the good of man a life of privation and effort and to have 
died. You reject, perhaps, the comparison with scorn. “ All 
this,” you say, “is so unlike Christianity; it is something so 
unutterably far beneath it.” I do not deny the difference. It 
simply shows, however, that we have not yet touched the true 
essence of Christianity. It is this, whatever it may be, that 
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makes it so different from other incarnations. ,It is this that 
makes the Christ so unlike the Buddha. 

The question, then, which now meets us is that which was so 
distinctly put by Anselm. “ Cur Deus homo.” Why, in the 
belief of the church, did God become man? If we can get a clear 
answer to this question it should, one would think, give us the 
characteristic of Christianity. It would give us the substance 
that would fill out the sublime form to which we have just re- 
ferred. The difficulty that meets us here does not spring from 
lack of clearness or definiteness. It comes from the fact that we 
have not merely one answer but many. We are confused by the 
multiplicity of responses. Our first thought would be, perhaps, 
of the doctrine which in recent controversies has been known as 
that of the atonement. We often forget, however, that, though 
something akin to this doctrine had been recognized earlier, 
to some extent, the doctrine itself did not take its fundamental 
place in the church, and begin its orderly development, before 
the eleventh century of our era. Before that time, the theory 
that the death of Christ was, in some sense, a price paid to the 
devil, had been prominent, and this indeed held its place still 
later by the side of that just referred to. I raise here no question 
as to the truth of this or any other dogma; but till we are ready 
to deny the name of Christian to the multitudes who, before and 
since the time of Anselm, have not known or have not accepted 
it, we cannot claim that it is essential to Christianity. 

Discouraged in the hope of finding some one dogma that shall 
be at once specific and universal in Christianity, we may be 
tempted to look at the matter merely from the outside, to assume 
that the essential characteristic of Christianity may be found 
simply in the fact that in it we have a series of changing forms 
and beliefs which took its origin from the life and death of the 
Christ. These changing forms and beliefs followed one another, 
and grew out from one another, and thus formed a mighty and 
ever-expanding stream. The stream has been continuous though 
the elements that entered into it may have changed. We do not 
hesitate to speak of the Mississippi as a single river, though all 
along its course it has been swollen by inflowing streams, though 
all the water that constituted it at its start may have evaporated 
or become absorbed long before it pours itself into the sea. Cer- 
tainly even if Christianity had no other unity than this it would 
be entitled to be called by a single name. It is, however, not a 
lifeless stream. It is a living organism; and we cannot help be- 
lieving that it must have been animated by a single soul. 
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We find an inner and spiritual unity in every other religion, no 
matter through how many changes it may have passed. Northern 
Buddhism with its fantastic and extravagant forms, looked at 
from the outside, seems like a wholly different religion from 
the simpler Buddhism of the South. Indeed some of the beliefs 
which seem most fundamental have become completely changed 
in the more complicated religion of the North. Yet, at the heart 
of both the Northern and the Southern forms of Buddhism, we find 
the impress of its founder. We find that the two are thus, in fact, 
one. This truth might be illustrated, were it necessary, by the 
history of other religions. We cannot believe that in this respect 
Christianity differs from the rest. Surely no one from whose 
teaching any form of religion ever sprang was more fitted than was 
Jesus to leave an abiding influence upon the religion that bears his 
name. As inthe case of Buddhism we have to look through all 
the extravagances of its Northern form, to consider them for the 
moment as non-existent, if we would find the Buddha seated at its 
heart, so we might expect that we should have to look through 
the changing, sometimes complicated and extravagant forms and 
beliefs which bear the name of Christianity, if we would find at 
the centre of them all the presence of the Christ. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, said Jesus, is like leaven, which is 
hidden in a measure of meal till the whole is leavened. Never 
was uttered a truer prophecy. The influence of Jesus went forth 
into the world. It became the centre of what was recognized as 
practically a new religion. Forthwith the habits of thought and 
life, that were prevalent in the world, began to seek to take pos- 
session of it, like the tributaries that flow into a fresh stream, 
bringing waters clear or discolored, as it may chance. The 
thought of Greece poured in upon it. The politics of Rome 
found a place in it. Ambition, worldliness, the love of the play of 
logic and of metaphysical subtleties, gathered about it and forced 
an entrance into it. We read the history of all this and we call 
it the history of Christianity. It is made up of the story of 
councils and of popes, of orthodoxies and heresies, of persecu- 
tions — persecutions of Christians and persecutions by Christians. 
All these things and others like them we bring together. We 
recount them in some consecutive series; and this we call the 
History of Christianity. Ido not dispute the usefulness or the 
propriety of the term. Only do not let us forget that its pro- 
priety grows out of a superficial convenience. Do not let us 
confound the measure of meal with the leaven that is hidden in it, 
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so hidden that it is sometimes difficult to recognize it. Yet it 
is there, and has been there all along. It has been there doing 
its work. Its work has often been secret. In the external forms, 
in the clash of creeds and of personal ambitions, we may see no 
trace of it. Yet it was at the heart of all. 

The history of Christianity, real Christianity, has never been 
written and never can be written. Present in every moment of 
these nineteen centuries, within this outward show of pomp of 
dogma and pomp of worldliness, has been the Christ. The story 
of the gospel has been present through all these ages. It has 
been recognized in the midst of the speculations that have gath- 
ered about it. By the side of the notions that seem to us so 
fanciful in regard to a ransom paid to the devil, St. Augustine 
recognizes, apparently indeed as somewhat subordinate, the lesson 
that comes from the life of Christ; and St. Anselm, in the midst 
of his speculations in regard to what was due to the honor of 
God, dwells upon the beauty of the life of Jesus and the power 
of his example. 

The real history of Christianity would be the story of lives 
lived in faith and hope, manifesting themselves by patience and 
meekness under trial, or by energy and heroism in the time of 
need ; lives lowly or exalted that were full of kindly and helpful 
deeds, devoted and self-forgetful lives, in a word, lives that had 
been touched by that of Jesus, or by those that had been touched 
by his. It is the history of these lives that have formed an 
unbroken series during these nineteen hundred years that would 
be a history of Christianity worthy of the name. 

To say this may seem like giving up altogether our quest for 
something distinctive in Christianity. In lands where the name 
of Christianity has never been uttered, through the ages that 
preceded the appearance of Christianity upon the earth, there 
have been lives inspired by love and faith. There have been 
patient, self-sacrificing and heroic lives. Indeed what land has 
not borne such? and under what form of religion have they not 
manifested themselves? As the stress of dogma has grown 
weaker, many, moved by a fear like that which has been just 
suggested lest Christianity should have nothing to mark it save 
the circumstances of its origin, lest it should have no specialty 
that should distinguish it from other religions and raise it above 
them, have sought to find in the spiritual and moral life upon 
which Christianity insists, something that could be found nowhere 
else. Some have believed that they found this specialty of 
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Christianity in the faith in immortality which may be-based upon 
the resurrection of Christ. But this faith was strong in the world 
before the appearance of Christ, and it is strong to-day in the 
hearts of many who have never heard his name. Among those 
who to-day accept the story of the reappearance of Christ after 
his death, I believe that there are more who do it because on 
other grounds they believe in the future life, and thus this re- 
appearance seems natural and reasonable, than there are those 
who base their belief in the future life upon this event; just as I 
believe that, among thinking persons who accept the stories of 
the miracles performed by Jesus, there are more who do this because 
they find in his personality and his teaching that which seems to 
justify these miracles, than there are who base their belief in 
Christ and his teaching upon the miracles. It is not to lower the 
dignity of the resurrection and the miracles, to say that to those 
who accept them they are coming to be matters which put an 
additional strain upon Christian faith, rather than foundations 
which support it. They are believed to add so much glory to the 
manifestation of Christ in the world, and so naturally to flow 
from this manifestation, that they are accepted gladly. 

Some would find the specialty of Christianity in its teaching of 
the Fatherhood of God, forgetful of the tender words of the 
Psalmist, ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him ;” forgetful of Paul’s quotation from 
the Greek poet, “ For we also are his offspring ;” not knowing 
perhaps the wider use of this form of thought and speech. What 
is Jupiter but Father Zeus, and far back in the Vedic hymns we 
find the original of both Zeus and Jupiter spoken of as Dyaush- 
pitar or Father Dyaus. 

Some would find the distinctive mark of Christianity in a 
particular mora] precept. They make much of the fact, which 
indeed is not wholly without significance, that in the teaching of 
Confucius the Golden Rule is given in a negative form only: 
“Do not to others what you would not have them do to you.” 
The spirit of the two commands is, however, similar; and leaving 
out the question of the form, the substance of the teaching is 
found on the lips of many a sage. The utterances of Buddha 
are full of injunctions to patience, to freedom from anger and to 
service. 

Some would find the distinctive mark of Christianity in its 
humanitarian spirit. But nowhere more than in Buddhism is 


this spirit manifested. It is related of a disciple of Buddha that 
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one day he asked a woman of low caste to give him some water. 
She reminded him of hey caste. ‘ My sister,” he answered, “I 
did not ask about your caste but for some water, if you will give 
it to me.” Buddha is reported to have said, when reproached for 
admitting an outcast to his order, “ My Gospel is one of Grace 
for all,” and he added, “ What is a Gospel of Grace for? It is 
one that may be preached to such wretched sinners as this,” 

Shall we, then, because we find it difficult to discover some 
special trait in Christianity that shall distinguish it from every 
other religion, give up our search and insist that it has no dis- 
tinction? Shall we assume that all religions stand on a level ? 
There are those, indeed, to whom such a position as this would 
seem to be the only fair and honorable one. To claim that 
Christianity occupies a higher ground than any other religion 
would seem to them to smack of conceit. The truth of history 
may, however, be violated by too much catholicity as truly as by 
too great exclusiveness. Such critics of Christianity have ap- 
pealed to the history of religions. It is no more than fair, then, 
that to history, carefully studied, they should go. It would be to 
fly into the very face of historic truth to affirm through a certain 
excess of delicacy that the sculpture of any other nation is equal 
to that of Greece. There is no reason why we should not exam- 
ine the religions of the world with a like regard for the actual 
perspective and the true relation of facts. There is no reason 
why the highest form of religion should not proceed from one 
portion of the world, any more than that the highest art should 
not proceed from a special people. Nationalities are gifted in 
different ways. To deny this would be to blur the actual lines of 
history. 

But where shall we look, after the failures we have experi- 
enced, for the distinction that we seek, provided such distinction 
do actually exist? Our latest examination failed because we 
compared merely fragment with fragment. We found something 
that resembled some aspect of Christianity in one religion and 
something that resembled another aspect of Christianity in an- 
other religion. The only proper method of comparison is to take 
each religion as a whole. Scattered fragments do not make a 
whole. Because there is a virtue here that reminds us of a Chris- 
tian virtue, and a truth there that reminds us of a Christian 
truth, it does not follow that the religion in which such virtues 
and such truths are grouped together, and complemented by other 
virtues and other truths harmonious with them, may not have an 
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exaltation and a worth that no other religion actually possesses. 
Neither does it follow that these virtues and these truths, when 
thus combined and complemented, may not each have a worth far 
greater than that which they possessed in their separateness. 

Take, for instgnce, the humanitarian spirit of Buddhism. The 
benign founder of this religion stands as an ideal of self-forgetting 
love. According to the teaching of this religion, and behind 
this teaching we do not now intrude, he remained outside of 
Nirvana, long years after he might have entered it, because he 
would not take his rest till he had prepared the way by which 
the brethren that he loved might enter it like him. We have 
seen illustrations which might be indefinitely multiplied of the 
tender humanitarianism of the religion that he taught. Shall we 
therefore insist that in Buddhism we have Christianity under 
another name? When we look more closely we see that Bud- 
dhism in its ideal form involves a life of withdrawal from the world, 
a life of beggary. The monkish life or the life of the recluse, 
which crept into the developing Christianity, which was wholly 
foreign to its original form, and which has been outgrown by so 
large a portion of Christendom, was the original, and has been 
the permanent, ideal of Buddhism. To call attention to this is 
not narrow-mindedness or bigotry. It is not to rake out in a 
hypercritical spirit obscure circumstances in the history of this 
faith. It is simply to take one of its most primary, its most 
obvious and essential characteristics, and to see it as it is. 

On the other hand, there is no student of Buddhism who has 
any right to claim authority that does not recognize the fact that 
Buddhism in its typical form is, in the truest sense of the word, 
atheistic. Surely in comparing religion with religion this is not 
a trifling matter to be passed over without notice. Let us glance 
again at the story of the disciple of Buddha who asked the woman 
of low caste for water. Who that hears the story could fail to be 
reminded of the scene by Jacob’s well? But in the case of the 
Buddhist saint, with the occurrence described the story ends. In 
the case of Jesus the like occurrence is but the beginning of the 
story. The Jew, the Samaritan woman, the water and the well, 
these are only the framework, the scenery for the great conver- 
sation that is to follow. The humanitarianism is as great in the 
one case as in the other, but to this is. added in the Christian 
story the sublime utterance of Jesus, an utterance which the 
Buddhist saint could not have made without being false to his 
religion, — “‘ God is spirit: and they that worship him must wor- 
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ship him in spirit and in truth.” This is a difference between 
the two forms of teaching that meets us at every turn. Buddha 
could say “ Let a man overcome anger by love” and “ Hatred 
does not cease by hatred; Hatred ceases by love.” He could 
not say “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” He could urge purity; he could not say, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” To 
recognize such differences is to recognize what are among the most 
obvious and unquestionable historic facts. 

We find, then, that Christianity, in contrast with this one reli- 
gion of Buddhism, unites the humanitarian virtues which are so 
beautifully taught by the latter and so magnificently illustrated 
by its founder, with a certain divine element. Jesus found in the 
teaching of the Jewish Scriptures two great commandments which 
he accepted as their sum and presented as the highest expression 
of the law of life. These were, Love to God and Love toman. Of 
these two principles, Buddhism had a place only for the second. 
It is obvious that this difference involves something more than is 
expressed in the simple terms of its utterance. It is evident that 
love to man wholly apart from any faith in God must be in some 
respects different from love to man which is united with the 
thought of God; just as, on the other hand, a love to God held 
apart from any love to man would be very different from a love 
to God that is united with love to man. Thus it is that each 
element of religion is in itself transformed when it is united with 
other elements ; just as no virtue is complete if it stands alone. 
“He that offends in one point,” said Saint James, “is guilty of 
all.” Whatever special significance he may have attached to 
these words, they have a universal significance. There is no glory 
like that of completeness. One may own certain scattered vol- 
umes of a set of books. When the set is completed what worth 
is added to each separate volume! So do separate truths become 
each filled with a new significance when they are united in some 
comprehensive truth. Thus do all the different elements that 
enter into Christianity transform and ennoble one another. 

Other religions, as we have seen, have spoken of God as the 
Father. What difference of meaning has the word according as 
the idea of human fatherhood varies. As our thought of man 
becomes exalted, as the relation between parent and child becomes 
more wise and tender, does the thought of the universal father 
assume a new significance ; just as, on the other hand, all human 
relations assume new meaning in the light of the teaching of a 
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lofty religion. Thus, though other religions have called God 
Father, there must have been in Jesus a peculiar sense of sonship, 
and this he called upon his followers to share. 

Other religions, as we have seen, in one shape or another, 
perhaps all religions, have recognized the thought of the life after 
death ; yet how different is this thought according to the varying 
ideals of earthly life. On the other hand, what dignity does the 
larger thought of the life to come add to the life of the present. 
Some have insisted that this earthly life must be belittled by the 
contrast. History shows that in general this is not the case. 
As some one has said, it was when in France death was voted an 
eternal sleep, that blood flowed like water. Whatever exalts the 
worth of the individual makes life sacred. 

What we may say of the truths of Christianity, we may also 
say of its moral precepts. Each of these is to be seen in the light 
of all the rest. We thus see one aspect of the place which the 
personality of Jesus fills in the religion that bears his name. Not 
merely does it add to the force of his teaching the power of per- 
sonal attraction and inspiration as it has done to so many; it 
shows by a living example the relation of one part of his teaching 
to another. No words could so well draw the lines of separation 
or the proportion of intermingling. It shows that the power of 
Christianity consists not in this or that special teaching, but in the 
fact that it tends to embody itself in a spirit that does not ask 
what has been commanded, but takes counsel of itself and of its 
sympathy with its greatest ideal. 

In my own thought the specialty of Christianity is found in 
the fact that it has no specialty. I find that other religions can 
be described more or less perfectly by certain formulas. They 
have certain salient points; one has one, and another has another. 
One emphasizes one truth and another another. One elevates a 
certain aspect of life, and another another. In Christianity the 
whole level of life is lifted. We cannot put it into a formula 
except so far as we may wish to emphasize certain aspects of it. 
We cannot attach a tag to it which shall describe its content. 
We say that it is love to God and man, but how about that per- 
sonality which has been the source of its greatest power over the 
hearts and lives of men? Its distinction I find to lie in its uni- 
versality. 

In what I have said, I have stated my idea of the essential 
nature of Christianity, and have illustrated this by comparing 
certain aspects of Christianity chiefly with certain aspects of one 
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other religion. Obviously, what I have said does not prove any- 
thing. A multitude of questions remain to be asked and an- 
swered. I have simply tried to illustrate the manner in which 
religions should be compared if they are compared at all. To 
state this method more fully, I will say that if it is to be fol- 
lowed scientifically, it would be necessary to begin with a careful 
psychological examination. We should see clearly what elements 
of human nature, ideal, intellectual, ethical, emotional and the 
rest, demand from religion stimulus or satisfaction. We might 
enter these upon a chart. Then we should examine each religion 
and determine in regard to each, just how many and what of 
these psychological demands are met by it. If we had things 
arranged in such a way that each religion should throw light 
upon those élements of human nature that it satisfies, as they 
are represented on our chart, we should see at a glance how 
nearly it fulfilled the ideal of a religion. When the light of 
Buddhism, for instance, fell upon it, the humanitarian virtues or 
certain classes of them would shine forth, but all the instincts of 
the nature that demand satisfaction and impulse from the thought 
of God would be left in darkness. 

By some such method as this, we should have a scientific test 
of the degree in which each religion approached completeness. 
This is what I meant by saying, in effect, at the beginning of 
this paper, that I proposed to take each religion, so far as it was 
considered, at its face value. In the method described there is no 
question of credentials. The question proposed to each, is, “Sup- 
posing your credentials are all right and that your claims should 
be admitted, precisely what do you propose to do for man? 
Here is a list of the requirements of human nature ; how far do 
you propose to satisfy them?” This method would have, indeed, 
one imperfection. It would not show the added gain to each 
element of religion as others are united with it, and the wonderful 
transformation of each religion so far as the demands of the whole 
nature should be satisfied. 

I am confident that by such an examination the distinctive 
characteristic of Christianity would be scientifically proved to be 
that which I have assumed — Jesus united a life of mystical piety 
with a life of activity among men. In the light of his teaching 
the virtues became blended and exalted in love ; and human love 
and virtue became interpenetrated by, and blended with, the 
divine life. 

We are in the habit of speaking of religions as if they were 
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many. In fact, there is but one religion, of which what we call 
religions are the more or less partial manifestations. This one 
religion is not to be found by seeking for what is common to all 
religions. The element reached by such a process of abstraction 
would contain nothing that is not found in the lowest form of 
religion. The one religion differs from the historical religions, 
not through being more abstract, but by greater concreteness. It 
is the imperfect religions that are abstract, and their imperfection 
is found in this abstractness. Buddhism, as we have seen, takes 
the humanitarian elements and holds them apart from the ele- 
ment of conscious relationship to God. I have tried, not to 
prove but to illustrate, the thought that Christianity differs from 
other religions in its greater concreteness, and thus in being the 
most perfect manifestation of the one religion. Of course, it is 
not meant that there was an original complete religion from which 
the various religions have taken, one one element and another 
another. Still less is it meant that Christianity has brought to- 
gether elements selected from other religions. 

We have seen that nearly all religions claim to be revealed. 
It may be interesting to ask, in the light of what has been said, 
in what respects Christianity agrees with or differs from others, 
so far as this claim is concerned. 

The thought of evolution which has modified in so many ways 
our notions of the world cannot fail to have its influence felt in 
regard to the question that is before us. The idea of creation 
has been profoundly modified by it. A few years ago each new 
appearance in the world, each new species of plant or animal, was 
believed by mest Christians to be the result of a special act of the 
divine will. Man was created by such an act. The appearance 
of Christianity in the world, the manifestation of its founder, his 
marvelous birth, his presence as a being from another sphere, all 
these formed a fitting continuance of the method by which the 
world had been carried through its many stages, and a fitting cli- 
max to the whole. Christianity was simply a new creation that 
concluded and crowned a series of numberless creations. 

So far as our thoughts are influenced by the idea of evolution 
in other relations, Christianity in this conception of it would stand 
alone. It would be, as it were, left hanging in mid air, the stages 
by which it had been approached being knocked away from be- 
neath it. It would be a solitary fact, not the culmination of a 
series of facts. This condition of things manifestly suggests, if 
it does not demand, a reconsideration of the whole theme. 
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When we look at the history of the world as seen in the light 
of the doctrine of evolution, what forces itself upon our recogni- 
tion as more important than anything else is the presence of a 
movement that has been going on steadily from the beginning in 
the direction of certain definite results. First we have the world 
adapting itself to the production and support of life. Then life 
appears. Life presses upward through various forms until man 
enters upon the scene. Then come higher and higher manifesta- 
tions of the intellectual and spiritual life. Religion appears. 
At last Christianity takes its place and begins, to human appre- 
hension very slowly, to display its own inner life and to shape the 
life of the world. 

Here we have a force working through all these ages, in one 
direction. What is the nature of this foree? What can it be but 
the manifestation of the divine life in the world? It came from 
God, and presses up to the glad recognition of its source, and to 
loving fellowship with it. The religions of the world are its 
utterances. 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the voleano’s tongue of flame 


Up from the burning core below, 
The canticles of love and woe. 


This divine force is the very heart and core of the world’s life. 
In Christianity it reaches what we must regard as its highest 
utterance, for in it is expressed most clearly the relation of the 
life of the world, in its full completeness, to the life of God. 
Yet Christianity is thus far only the germ of this absolute fulfill- 
ment. We see not yet all things put under him. We find in it, 
however, the principles that are the promise and potency of the 
highest life, and fullest thought of man. 

Thus there is a sense in which all religions may be said to be 
natural; and a sense in which all may be said to be revealed. 
Do you, then, I may be asked, put Christianity on a level with all 
other religions? When we recognize man as taking his place in 
the evolution of the world, as the lower forms of life have taken 
their place in it, do we thereby put man on the level of the 
brute? Is not man here to speak for himself? Is not Chris- 
tianity also here to speak for itself? “Do we deny that man was 
divinely created because he has his place in the line of evolution? 
Is Christianity any the less the revelation of God because it also 
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has its place in the history of the world? If this is a godless 
world, then any revelation that may come to it from without can 
only make more manifest the blind and warring forces of which 
we are the sport; but if the world is God’s world, then its highest 
utterance is his voice. 

In the days of Carlyle and the New England Transcendental- 
ists much emphasis was laid on the direct vision of truth. ‘“ All 
minds,” said Emerson, “ open into the infinite mind.” The soul 
recognized ideas and ideals which brought their own credentials. 
They needed only to be seen to be believed in. Thus the soul 
stood independent of the outer world and gazed upon the truth. 
There came what seemed to some the darker days when the in- 
ward vision was obscured ; when we were pointed to the material 
aspects of the world, especially to the law of natural selection 
which seemed to be the only guide and ruler of the world’s life. 
Now, however, we may recognize, as I have already intimated, a 
power that has been working through these external relations, 
using mechanical elements and laws, up to a certain point, using 
the principle of natural selection; but in the higher forms of 
human thought and life setting at defiance this law which it had 
used as long as it served its turn. Now at last the transcenden- 
talist and the biologist may be reconciled. The world has shown 
itself to be an idealist ; for we see that the ideas and the ideals 
which to the transcendentalist seemed to be revelations made to 
the individual soul were hidden in the heart of the world itself, 
and the travail of the ages has been the struggle towards their 
manifestation. ‘ And I saw,” cried the John of the Apocalypse, 
“the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of Heaven from 
God, made ready as a bride adorned for her husband.” That 
vision has not yet been fulfilled. But is that city less from God 
which we see rising from the earth? not, indeed, as yet with a 
bride’s adornment, but rather in the garb of one who serves. 

Christianity differs from other forms of religion, as we have 
seen, by its larger completeness. They open to the life of God 
and man in one or two directions only. Christianity is like the 
holy city of John’s vision, with gates opening to the North and 
the South and the East and the West, fitted to absorb into itself 
what comes from every quarter, and to exert its power in every 
direction for the subjugation and service of the world. There 
could be no more sublime vision than the rising of this city out of 
the earth. First come here and there the partial manifestations 
of which I have spoken, forerunners of the great consummation. 
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Then Christianity appears, which has the germinant elements of 
development in all directions, and is the most complete revelation 
of the God who is manifesting himself in all. 

Such, as I understand it, is Christianity, the religion that was 
revealed to the world through Jesus, and somewhat less purely 
through his apostles. It has been wrapped in by forms and dog- 
mas that men have believed were essential to its very being. 
They have had power because the life of Christianity was within 
them, though it was not from them. In these later years this life 
is beginning to show itself more clearly in its simple beauty, as it 
has been beheld now and then by some in every church, and by 
some also who were not recognized as belonging to any church. 
Let us rejoice in its light and yield ourselves to be the instru- 
ments of its power. 


C. C. EvEReEtTr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





ABRAHAM THE HEIR OF YAHWEH. 


Or all names of religious story that of Abraham furnishes the 
supreme instance of the independence of the ideal upon the real. 
Abraham is of value to us not for what he did, but for what he 
has been made to stand for in the thought of great reformers in 
after-centuries. Take all the incidents of his career that the 
folk-tales of Genesis relate, and treat them as matter-of-fact 
history, —the marriages, the herdsman quarrels, the digging of 
wells and the building of rude altars,— and its value, whether 
religious or historical, is trifling as compared to the illustrations 
of various kinds of religious heroism which successive ages have 
found in their own interpretations of the character. 

The average Christian, when told that critics question the 
existence of Abraham, imagines that some of his dearest religious 
possessions are threatened. In reality what has nourished his 
religious life comes out the clearer. What is threatened or 
destroyed, had but the remotest relation, if any, to his religion. 
It concerns only the question of the wandering Bedouin sheikh 
whom Dean Stanley depicts. Was he a definite individual 
remembered four centuries later by his posterity? Or is he an 
eponym type, like so many other of the heroes of Genesis and 
other primitive narratives ? 
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Admittedly the narrative belongs to an age many centuries 
later. To this age Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Israel. In proportion as Israel’s vicissitudes devel- 
oped the prophets’ nobler conception of a national calling, Abra- 
ham, the traditional forefather of the race, was conceived as 
acting in accordance with it; he became the “ called man” par 
éminence. When the conception of that calling was limited to 
the national horizon, Abraham stood for the inheritance which 
Israel conceived itself divinely called to enter upon. This was 
at first merely the land of Canaan. Afterwards, as Israel’s 
national ideal was purified and spiritualized through suffer- 
ing, the conception of the prophets gained the ascendancy it 
deserved. The ideal became a kingdom of righteousness in 
which “all the families of the earth should be blessed ” together 
with Israel. The earliest narratives of Genesis are already 
‘* prophetic ” in character, because they turn to the mass of mere 
folk-tale and legend current in the eighth or ninth century B. C., 
and glorify it by an interpretation charged with their own sub- 
lime religious conceptions, giving dignity to materials which, like 
the half-comice story of Jacob and Laban, were often refractory 
enough. The historian-prophet, even before he extended his view 
of the divine providence back to the first man and the creation of 
the world, must have looked to the remotest progenitor of his own 
race as called of Yahweh, and this not merely as popular tradi- 
tion recognized, to be heir of the land that Yahweh, their God, 
brought them out of Egypt to give them, but heir of Yahweh 
in virtue of certain moral and religious qualities, and for the 
sake of attaining certain moral and religious ends. When finally 
Christianity came to denationalize that ideal and make the re- 
demption universal, it is still Abraham who is the typical “ heir 
of the world” (Rom. iv. 13), but who appears now as “seeking 
a better country even an heavenly,” and father of all who are “ of 
faith.” 

The Abraham of Heb. xi. 10, 13-16, whose eye is ever fixed on 
things invisible, is far less true to historic fact than Dean Stan- 
ley’s “ Bedouin chief.” Yet the former has been for ages the 
inspiration of the hero of faith, afraid only of expecting too small 
things of God: the latter is either too early or too late to fall 
within the view of the religious reader. He is either a Bedouin 
sheikh whose actual life, if made known to us in photographic 
reality by some miracle of archeology, would hardly prove edify- 
ing; or he is the precipitate of the critic’s laboratory from the 
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folk-tales of Israel in the prophetic period, a residuum meagre 
enough for historical purposes, but as worthless for the religious 
reader as any other dry fact of ancient ethnology. As when the 
botanist analyzes a flower, the historical critic, if in pursuit of 
the actual Abraham, will set aside just that which the religious 
imagination feeds on. He is to the prophets’ Abraham as the 
real Hamlet would be to Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The character 
if we could lay our finger on it would be as religiously worthless 
as the nameless chiefs who led the Arab hordes to Egypt in the 
invasion of the shepherd kings. But the critic may be in search 
of Israel’s conception of its Pilgrim Father at a given time. In 
that case the later the age the more complicated and beautiful 
the superimposed fabrics of religious idealization. Fortunately 
we can analyze our pearl without destroying it, down even to that 
ultimate nucleus which may prove as intangible as the mathemat- 
ical point. But the layers are not the whole, and the further 
back we go the greater will be the contrast between the scriptural 
character as seen by the religious teacher, and as seen by the 
historical critic. With the minimum of concession which any 
enlightened modern mind will make to historical criticism, it 
must be granted that some of the most important lessons which 
the New Testament draws from the character of Abraham depend 
upon what has been read into it by later times. 

The New Testament looks chiefly on the ideal, not the real 
Abraham. But if this be granted, what harm if the other and 
less important religious deductions of earlier ages are also found 
to be based upon an ideal rather than a real character? What 
harm if the figure by which Israel typified its indefinitely remote 
past be found similar to the eponym heroes of other nations, so 
far as the absence of all real historical recollection is concerned. 
The distinction will still remain, that the ideal traits, one by one 
attached to the name as Israel’s national ideal gradually advanced 
toward the conception of itself as impelled by a divine “call” and 
destined to a divine “inheritance,” have created the world’s typical 
hero of faith, the heir of the divine purpose of grace. The pearl 
is there, whether the nucleus about which it originally formed is 
discoverable or not. 

In point of fact, the evidence in support of Abraham as an 
actual personage of history is of the weakest and meagerest kind. 
Practically it amounts to this: (1) The name has not yet been 
shown to be the eponym of any known ethnic or geographical 
division like Javan (lon, i. e. the Ionians), Midian, Canaan, 
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Mizraim, Cush, Terah, Israel, Edom, Ishmael and the other tribal 
and racial names of Genesis; it might, therefore, belong, like 
Noah, Shem, Nimrod, to ancient tradition of another, possibly 
historical, type. (2) In one entirely peculiar, exceptional and 
disconnected chapter (Gen. xiv.) which, in other respects, shows 
marks of interpolation at a very late date, Abraham is brought 
into casual relation to a narrative apparently derived from ancient 
Babylonian tradition. Of this more hereafter. 

Apart from this chapter, which is so completely without bear- 
ing on the context, that it might be dropped out not only without 
being missed, but with decided gain to the context in logical 
sequence, the figure of Abraham has but two historical connec- 
tions. First, he is the assumed progenitor of the various Semitic 
stocks kindred to Israel, Ishmael, Midian, Edom, ete., and collat- 
eral ancestor of Moab and Ammon. These stocks are conceived 
as having migrated from the east at a time variously estimated as 
“400 years” (Gen. xv. 13), or “ four generations” (Gen. xv. 16) 
before the Exodus. Second, various sanctuaries taken over by 
Israel at the conquest from the Canaanites are declared by ad- 
herents of the great prophetic reaction begun by Elijah against 
Baal-worship, to owe their real origin to the patriarchs’ service of 
Yahweh, though the worship carried on there was notoriously of 
the Canaanitish Dionysiac type, and ultimately led to their aboli- 
tion. The altar between Bethel and Ai, and that at Hebron were 
attributed to Abraham by the Judean narrative J. The sanctu- 
aries of the Negeb, or extreme southern steppe, on the other hand, 
of which Beersheba was most important, and which are founded by 
Isaac in J (ch. xxvi.), in the Ephraimite source E (chs. xx.-xxii. 
19) are those which are attributed to Abraham, while Shechem 
takes the place of Hebron. 

The ethnological sagas have historical value as showing Israel’s 
traditional kinship to neighbor peoples, though ethnologists have 
learned that the device of a family tree is simply the unavoidable 
method by which primitive peoples always express their relation 
to one another; whereas neither do nations really consist of the 
descendants of a common ancestor, as Alolus, lon and Dorus are 
the assumed progenitors of the Molic, Ionian and Doric stocks in 
Greece, nor are the great names of real history in the earliest 
times, such as Moses, Joshua, etc., perpetuated because their 
owners were the fathers of tribes and nations. However, with 
this ethnological tradition there is sometimes taken up also a very 
meagre tincture of historical reminiscence under the symbolism 
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of marriages and other family relations. Thus the Judzan 
narrative, to which we owe the genealogical tables of Gen. xi. 29, 
xxii. 20-24, xxv. 1-4, showing the relation of the Abrahamic stock 
to the Aramean and South Arabian, sets forth also the bondage 
in Egypt and deliverance thence in the narrative of Sarai’s cap- 
tivity in Pharaoh’s house, whence she is released when “ Yahweh 
plagued Pharaoh and his house with great plagues, because of 
Sarai, Abram’s wife” (Gen. xii. 10-20). The Philistine oppres- 
sion and deliverance under Saul and David is also set forth by 
a similar story in ch. xxvi., the actors here being Isaac and 
Rebekah and “ Abimelech king of the Philistines.” The Eph- 
raimite narrative, E, also sets forth the later of these historical 
crises under the same form of family tale in chs. xx., xxi., Abra- 
ham and Sarah being now the actors, however, with the same 
* Abimelech king of the Philistines.” Here is genuine indepen- 
dent tradition as to the two great periods of national bondage and 
deliverance more fully described in Ex. i.—xiv. and 1 Sam. i.—xiv., 
only much more meagre from the necessity of the form, and, of 
course, almost devoid of chronological relation. For the coming 
of the Philistines from Caphtor (Am. ix. 7) cannot well be dated 
back so far as the Exodus and Conquest, to say nothing of Abram 
and Isaac. But the very fact that both these reminiscences, thus 
incorporated in the Abraham saga, relate to incidents of the 
national career, i. e. of the time subsequent to the Exodus, shows 
how little we should expect in the way of reminiscence of the 
prenational period. 

The shrine-sagas have really as little to do with Abraham as 
the Egyptian and Philistine oppression ; for it is of course insup- 
posable that the people who came up out of Egypt, so totally in 
the dark concerning their own past as not even to know the name 
of the God worshiped by their ancestors, could actually identify 
the particular tree or altar or well, connected some four centuries 
earlier with the domestic fortunes of these prehistoric characters. 
We are not to make the absurd attempt to imagine Joshua’s war- 
riors looking up the records of the various shrines and altars, holy 
trees and wells captured from the Canaanites, to ascertain which 
had been inaugurated by their own Pilgrim Fathers in the prehis- 
toric past. We must imagine men like Elijah and Jonadab the 
son of Rechab, who were “jealous for Yahweh” against Baal, 
disarming the local shrines of half their injurious influence on the 
masses, by treating them as mere memorials of Yahweh’s mani- 
festations to the fathers, instead of trysting-places for the Baalim 
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which popular superstition made them out to be. It was the 
iconoclasm of the Deuteronomic reform, followed up by the Exile, 
which abolished them altogether (Hos. ii. 8, 11-13, iv. 18, 15; 
Am. iv. 4, v. 5; Dt. xii. 2-8). 

Leaving out of account, therefore, these adaptations of the tra- 
dition to supplant the Canaanitish shrine-stories, the figure of 
Abraham appears purely and simply as the type of prehistoric 
Israel, brought from the far-off east by Yahweh to inherit the 
land of Canaan. In the ancient Judean prophetic narrative the 
Call of Abram to Yahweh’s inheritance (Gen. xii. 1-3) is brought 
in after an explanation of the family connection of the Abrahamic 
stock with the Aramzan from which it separated in company with 
that of Lot (Moab-Ammon). Then follows Abram’s journey to 
the appointed place, interrupted by the interjected captivity of 
Sarai in Pharaoh’s house (xii. 10-xiii. 4), now probably out of 
place. Arrived at Bethel, where the routes to the trans-Jordanic 
and south Palestinian regions diverge, the separation is effected 
between the Moab-Ammon stock (Lot) and the Abrahamic, 
whose centre becomes Hebron (xiii. 5-18). _ Here, at the ancient 
sanctuary where the Davidic kingdom was inaugurated, the rite 
is celebrated by which Yahweh, after the formal process in use 
(Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19), conveys the land to Abram, at the same time 
guaranteeing him issue to inherit it (ch. xv.). The later priestly 
document P, which maintains that the name and worship of 
Yahweh were not revealed until Moses (Ex. vi. 2 ff.), and avoids 
all previous mention of altar or sacrifice, substitutes for this 
sacrificial covenant, the covenant of circumcision (ch. xvii.), and 
for the acquisition of the spot marked by the sacred “oak of 
Mamre,”! the acquisition of the cave of Machpelah in Hebron 
by purchase for a burial-place (ch. xxiii. ). 

Tradition admitted that Ishmael, the north Arabian nomad race 
of “the wilderness of Paran” (xxi. 21), was the older stirps of the 
Abrahamic stock. Their separation and inferior position as no- 
mads half enslaved to Egypt, whose northern rendezvous was at 
“the spring of water in the wilderness, the spring in the way to 
Shur” (xxi. 8), called Beer-lahai-roi, situated between Kadesh 
and Bered (xxv. 18, xvi. 14), are set forth in the tale of Hagar. 
Of this we have two versions (ch. xvi.=J, xxi. 8-21=E) accom- 


1 Originally a tree-oracle like the sacred oaks of Dodona, frequent in the 
East. An extremely ancient and venerated tree still stands at Hebron as its 
representative. Here at Mamre “the word of Yahweh (the Memra Yahweh of 
later times) came to Abram,” Gen. xv. 4. 
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modated to one another by the harmonizing insertion xvi. 9, 10. 
In both cases the elements of the story are furnished by the 
names Hagar, interpreted as “outcast,” “ wanderer,” Ishmael, 
interpreted “God hears” (xvi. 11=xxi. 17), and Beer-lahai-roi, 
interpreted ‘ Well-of-the-living-one-who-seeth.”! In xxi. 9 we 
have, in addition, one of the many fancies suggested by the name 
Isaac, interpreted “laughter.” These are, of course, folk-etymo- 
logies, of interest to the student of the ancient ethnology and 
geography of the region between Palestine and Egypt, not real 
derivations. For, not to mention the often conflicting stories of 
the origin of the same name, such details of the family life of a 
Bedouin nomad were certainly not preserved for four centuries by 
an enslaved people ina foreign land, without traces of a literature, 
when not so much as the recollection of the ancestral religion was 
retained. 

Another of the folk-etymologies of the name Isaac is woven into 
the story of the overthrow of the Cities of the Plain, one of the 
wide-spread legends of which the classical example is the story 
of Philemon and Baucis in the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The 
strange volcanic appearance and peculiar configuration of the 
depression of the Dead Sea have naturally excited the fancy of 
the myth makers of Canaan, whose work the Judean compiler 
borrows. Abram, whose nomad tent was pitched at the oak of 
Mamre, showed the true Bedouin hospitality to strangers, who 
might meet bestial abuse at the hands of the depraved city- 
dwellers of the Plain. On this occasion the strangers were in 
reality Yahweh with two angelic companions. Yahweh had taken 
this means of testing the rumors of depravity which had come to 
him as to these city-dwellers (xviii. 20 f.). After treatment such 
as tradition attributed to the citizens of Gibeah in after times 
(Jud. ch. xxi.), relieved only by the hospitality of Lot, Yahweh 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven on the wicked cities, so 
that only Lot and two of his daughters escaped, to become pro- 
genitors of the hated Moabites and Ammonites ;? for these peo- 


1 If the reading > be correct, the real sense of the name is probably 
“ Well-of-the-conspicuous-cliff ” or “ Lookout-Rock ;” ef. Jud. xv. 9 ff., where 
srt i. e. “jawbone ” (not “to the living one”), is the name of the cliff, as in 
Strabo a bold promontory goes by the name dyéyvaGos, “ass’ jawbone,” of 
course with a fanciful story attached. Wellhausen has suggested the reading 
syn “antelope,” giving “ Well of the antelope’s jaw.” In any case the inter- 
pretation of the narrator is fanciful, the name, as in Jud. xv. 9 ff., being cer- 
tainly suggested by local configuration. 

2 The repulsive folk-etymology of Moab and Ammon, xix. 30-38, will 
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ples, though kindred to Israel, were esteemed half Sodomite in 
blood and more than half in nature. One of the strange salt- 
buttes of the region, fantastically carved by the elements into 
resemblance to a female form, was pointed to as Lot’s Sodomite 
wife. Into the connection of this folk-tale of the city-hating 
nomads about the Kikkar-region, with its deposits of sulphur, 
bitumen and salt, and its appearance of fiery devastation, our 
author inserts his story of the conception of Isaac, etymologizing 
on the apparent meaning of the name.! As a reward for his 
hospitality Yahweh promises Abram a son, exciting the “ laugh- 
ter” of Sarai, but the promise in due time comes true (chs. xviii., 
xix., xxi. 1-7). 

It is at this point that we must insert in the Judean narrative, 
the ethnological and geographical statistics of xxv. 1-5, 11 d, 18, 
giving the twelve Abrahamic stocks of northern Arabia, repre- 
sented as Abram’s children by a wife named Keturah, married 
after the death of Sarai! Next to these come the Ishmaelite 
stocks, again twelve in number (Gen. xxv. 13 f.), occupying the 
region south of Beer-lahai-roi, “ between Havilah and Shur that 
is before Egypt;” for Ishmael, we are told, “dwelt over against 
(i. e. to the south of) his brethren” the two Isaacite stocks, 
Esau-Edom and Israel. Each of these again has twelve sons? 
or tribes, Edom lying to the east, Israel to the west. The author 
J then returns to the Nahorite branch of the race in Aram-na- 
haraim, and traces its twelve stocks down to the contemporary 
generation including Rebekah (Gen. xxii. 20-24), thus leading 
over to the idyl of the marriage of Isaac (ch. xxiv.), one of the 
favorite scenes of the Oriental romancer. This completes the 
story of Abram; for the return of the servant to Isaac at Beer- 


hardly be claimed by the most conservatively disposed as giving the historical 
origin of these peoples ; but the name ‘“ Lot ” lacks the ethnological character 
at least as much as “ Abram,” and the evidence for regarding Abram as 
progenitor of the tribes of Ishmael, Midian, Edom, Israel, etc., is identical 
with that for regarding Lot as progenitor of Moab and Ammon. 

1In P (xvii. 17) the “laugher” is Abram, here (xviii. 10-15) Sarai. In E 
xxi. 6a Sarah names the child Isaac, saying, “ God hath prepared laughter for 
me,” but the same author has another play upon the name in xxi. 9, where Ish- 
mael is either “ playing,” or else “ mocking,” i. e. laughing at, Isaac, and J in 
xxi. 6 6 seems to use this sense, where Sarai says, “ Every one will laugh at 
me.” Finally in xxvi. 8 J again plays upon the word in the sense of “sport- 
ing.” 

* The enumeration of the twelve sons of Esau-Edom in Gen. xxxvi. is 
greatly complicated by a system of sevens. In xxxvi. 40-43, where twelve 
seems to be the intended number, “ Zepho ” has perhaps dropped out. 
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lahai-roi in the Negeb, instead of to Abram at Hebron, shows 
that the death of Abram has preceded.! 

That which is added by the Ephraimite narrative E consists sim- 
ply of first, a duplicate of the Hagar story ;? second, a duplicate 
6f the legends of relations with the Philistines at the wells of the 
Negeb, Beersheba, Esek, Sitnah and Rehoboth, which J connects 
with Isaac as patriarch of the Negeb,* but E assigns to Abraham, 
the compiler adjusting the matter by the insertion of xxvi. 15, 18, 
to explain that the wells were dug twice (/) ; third, a substitute 
for the sacrificial covenant at Hebron,‘ and hospitality of Abram °® 
in the story of the “ proving” of Abraham (xxii. 1-19). 

This, too, is at bottom a shrine-story, for though the name 
“Moriah” in v. 2 is certainly wrong,’ some ancient shrine is 
meant whose name was played upon in verses 8 and 14. But 
some editor, who ignores the fact that our author does not admit 
a knowledge of the name Yahweh on Abraham’s part (Ex. iii. 
13 f.), has attempted to force the ancient etymology into the 
service of the temple mount in Jerusalem, and in the process has 
obliterated the ancient name.’ But aside from the local inter- 
est of the particular shrine in question, the elements of Gen. 
xxii. 1-19 are not historical but religious. The tale itself is 
etiological, like all the narratives relating to the prehistoric 
period. Its motif is the same as in Ex. xiii. 11-15, explaining 
animal sacrifice as a substitute for human;® but the prophet 


1 The account of it was necessarily omitted after xxiv. 61 a, when the com- 
bination was effected with P in xxv. 7-11 a and xxv. 1-5, transposed from 
before xxii. 20-24. The reference in xxiv. 36 to xxv. 5is proof of the trans- 
pssition. 7 

2 xxi. 8-21 E=xvi. 1 5, 2, 4-8, 11-14 J. 

3 Chs. xx., xxii. 22-30, 34, E=xxvi. 1-3 a, 6-14, 16 f., 19-33, J. 

* Gen. xiii. 18, xv. 7-11, 17-21, 2 5, 3 5, 4, 6. 

5 Chs. xviii., xix. 

® Professor T. K. Cheyne has ably supplemented my conjecture regarding 
the original scene of Gen. xxii. 2 by the emendation “ Musr.”” Moriah nowhere 
appears save in the very late passage of 2 Chron. iii. 1, and cannot designate a 
“land,” nor can it be seer “afar off” as one comes from Beersheba (v. 4). 
“Musr ” is the land southwest of Beersheba, to which Abraham would really 
have to transport wood for sacrifice. This would be absurd in coming north- 
ward. 

7 The traces that remain suggest something similar to Lahai-roi, the cliff 
“geen afar off ” (v. 4), on which the etymology of J is based in the story of 
Hagar, for in verses 8 and 14 the original apparently connected the final ele- 
ment of this name with El. 

* Whether the horrible pervérsion of this idea which led in the dark days 
of Manasseh to the immolation of the actual human victim comes within the 
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author ! occupies almost the standpoint of Mic. vi. 6-8, that the real 
requirement of God is neither “rams” nor the “ first-born,” but a 
humble and obedient spirit. To Paul the Abram of J, Gen. xv. 
6, the man of faith in the divine call, is the type of the “ Israelite 
indeed ;” to James (Jas. ii. 21) it is the Abraham of E, the 
man of obedience to the revealed will of God understood in its 
higher ethical sense. In both cases the later interpreter hastens 
to seize upon the precious trace of religious interpretation inter- 
jected by the early compiler, and takes small heed of the material 
itself. Like seeks like. 

Of historical material there is nothing in either J, E or P that 
one can lay hold of as preserved by actual reminiscence save the 
mere fact of migration, in the remote period before the sojourn 
in Egypt, of the ancestral stock. To this Terahite stock was 
referred the origin of the peoples among whom Israel subse- 
quently dwelt in Canaan. To the east was Moab-Ammon, the 
stock of Lot. South of these dwelt Midian and his Arab con- 
geners, descendants of Abraham and Keturah. The true Abra- 
hamites dwelt south of Hebron, in the desert between Palestine 
and Egypt. To the south lay Ishmael, to the north Isaac, i. e., 
Edom-Israel. All the details with which this geographico-ethno- 
logical pedigree is embellished are supplied by reasoning back- 
ward from names and sayings of the present, and present local 
peculiarities and customs, into the unknown indefinite past; not 
by perpetuation out of that past across the chasm that lies be- 
hind the beginnings of national history in the deliverance under 
Moses. Indeed, we may say the same of the pedigree itself. Its 
individuals are simply the assumed ancestors of Israel’s neighbor- 
peoples, dwelling where they dwelt at the time of the Egyptian 
bondage and subsequently. Both ethnic and shrine legends have 
a perfectly obvious explanation as etiological; in many cases 
their origin in folk etymologies is absolutely demonstrable. As 
reminiscences of actual occurrences, they are not only incredible 
in themselves, but their preservation in face of the acknowledged 


disappearance of far less forgettable data would be unaccount- 
able. 


ken of our author may be doubted. That Jeremiah (xix. 5) and Micah (vi. 7) 
had seriously to deny that it ever “came into Yahweh’s mind” to require this, 
is undeniable. 

1 E represents the ne plus ultra of prophetism. Abraham himself is a 
prophet (Gen. xx. 7) ; so is Joseph ; Moses is the prophet of prophets ; Sam- 
uel the prophet is the true theocratic ruler, whom Israel, to its own destrue- 
tion, sets aside in favor of a king, though Samuel had just given them complete 
deliverance. 
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The one exception to the type of traditions of the patriarchs 
thus characterized appears in Gen. xiv., the chapter which inter- 
venes after xiii. 18 to separate the account of Abram’s covenant 
sacrifice at Mamre-Hebron (ch. xv.) from the account of the 
building of the altar on which it was offered. This narrative, 
at least in the earlier part, is not etiological. The story falls 
naturally into two parts: verses 1-11 relate the rebellion of the 
five kings of the Kikkar against their suzerain Chedor-laomer, 
king of Elam,.and the raid made by the latter in company with 
three allies as far as the border of Egypt, overthrowing the 
rebels on his return. Verses 12-24 explain the connection of 
“ Abram the Hebrew ” with this great invasion. Lot, his nephew, 
had been among the captives taken from Sodom. Abram ac- 
cordingly, when apprised of the disaster, led an expedition to 
the rescue. With only his 318! servants Abram pursued the 
vast host which had subdued all Asia from the Persian Gulf to 
the Red Sea, and drove them in flight from Laish (anachro- 
nistically called “ Dan”; ef. Gen. xiv. 14 with Jud. xviii. 9), to 
Hobah near Damascus, recapturing all their booty and their 
captives. Returning unscathed from the slaughter of Chedor- 
laomer and of the kings that were with him with all the goods, 
his brother Lot and his goods, and the women and the people,” 
Abram is met beside Jerusalem by the king of Sodom. The 
king of Jerusalem, who is also “ priest of God Most High,” ? 
acts as host, officially blessing Abram in this name, whereupon 
Abram pays him tithe of all. The rest of the booty is returned 
to the original owners, and the narrative returns to the status quo 
ante. 

The motive of the addition to the story of the capture of Sodom 
appears to be twofold: first, to show how in spite of the capture, 
which is assumed to have swept away the inhabitants of these 

1 Pseudo-Barnabas finds in this number the most precious of the Messianic 
prophecies. In Greek numerical notation 318 is written TIH. IH are the first 
two letters of the name “Jesus.” T by its form sets forth the cross! But 
there was more excuse for such reasoning on the LXX version than for mod- 
ern “types of Christ” founded on King James’ version, which, unlike the 
LXX, does not claim inspiration. The numeral is probably artificial like 
those of the “ priestly” writings in general (3-+-1+8—12). Each of the 
three (?) bands (v. 15; ef. Jud. vii. 16) is perhaps conceived as led by six 
officers, or by Aner, Eshcol and Mamre with five others in each case, or the 
like — an indication of late date. 

2 The later documents all assume the name Yahweh to be unknown before 


the revelation to Moses (Ex. iii. 15 E = vi. 1 ff. P), substituting in the earlier 
period E] Shaddai, Elohim, El Elyon or some synonym. 
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cities in Abram’s time, Lot and his family could still be there at 
the time of the overthrow ; second to indicate by a parallel to the 
ancient story of Jacob-Israel paying tithes at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 
22; ef. Am. iv. 4), the still higher prerogative of the Jerusalem 
priesthood. 

To critics the character of this addition admits but little doubt 
of its date. To say nothing of the anachronistic mention of Dan, 
and the transformation into names of persons of Mamre (the 
name of a locality in Gen. xxiii. 17-19), and Eshcol (i. e. 
“cluster,” from the Valley of Eshcol near Hebron or “ Grape 
Valley,” so-called according to Num. xiii. 24, “because of the 
cluster which the children of Israel cut down from thence’) the 
fabulous character of the victory, which only an uncandid jug- 
gling with the sense can reduce to credible proportions, can be 
paralleled only in the romances of Chronicles and the post-exilic 
literature! Still more significant is the typical figure of Mel- 
chizedek the “ king of righteousness” in Jerusalem, the name of 
whose city is abbreviated to Salem (“ peace”). Only the post- 
exilic period conceives the king of Jerusalem as a “ priest of the 
Most High God,” to whom all the seed of Abraham pays tithe. 
Whether this ideal figure be the direct logical outcome of the 
great anonymous prophecy of the Restoration, which depicted 
the Messianic King of Righteousness as the head of a priest- 
nation ; or displays the aspirations of a still later time when, with 
the disappearance of the Davidie line, efforts were made, and 
ultimately carried to success, to transfer the kingly power into 
the hands of the high-priest ; in any event it is not without a 
motive that the priest-king of “Salem” is thus unexpectedly 
brought by the narrator into this relation with Abraham, receiv- 
ing tithes from him and blessing him in return, in the name of 
the Most High God; and that motive is not historically intelli- 
gible before the time when Israel’s conception of its national 
ideal had ceased to be secular and become sacerdotal. Abram 
humbly offering his tribute to an apotheosized priesthood in 
Jerusalem is a picture whose moral he who runs may read ; nor 
could it have been conceived, or, if conceived, tolerated, before 
the time when Ezra and Nehemiah effected the sacerdotal recon- 
struction of the feeble colony at Jerusalem as a hierocracy based 
upon the priestly Law-book. The motive for introducing the 
story of the Elamite invasion itself (verses 1-11) among the 
idyls of Genesis, where it stands so incongruously, is not so self- 

1 Cf. 2 Chron. xiv. 9-15, xx. 1-30, and Num. ch. xxxi. 
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evident. Manifestly this is no invention; for in such cases the 
wtiological or other motive comes quickly to the surface. Appar- 
ently it is purely antiquarian. The account of Lot’s settlement 
in Sodom attracted this historical comment or midrash, whose 
position, breaking the connection of xiii. 18 with ch. xv., shows it 
to be a later attachment. 

But in the eyes of certain recent archeologists its significance 
is very different. It is their opportunity to prove that the spade 
may overcome the pen, if the sword cannot. The internal evi- 
dence of verses 12-24 may be what it will. Its anachronisms, 
inconsistencies with the early traditions in which the passage is 
embedded, affinity in style, motive, religious preconceptions and 
assumptions, with the post-exilic priestly writers, may be as plain 
to the historical and documentary critic as the daylight. All this 
counts for nothing ; these verses are connected in the narrative 
with verses 1-11, and the names of verses 1 ff. have been found 
upon the monuments! True “ Amraphel” must be identified 
with Khammurabi, the Menes of Babylonian history, and the 
invasion accordingly dated back to 2100-2500 B. c., at least one 
thousand years earlier than the coming of the Philistines, with 
whom Abraham comes next into relation, and from six hundred 
to one thousand years before the Exodus — but what are a few 
centuries more or less to a patriarch? The fact that the names 
Amraphel king of Shinar=Khammurabi of Babylon, Arioch 
king of Ellasar=Eri-aku king of Larsa, Chedor-laomer king of 
Elam=Kudur-lagamar (and Tidal king of Goiim?) have been 
identified by various archxologists on inscriptions, and may, for 
all we know, have been contemporaries, and even allies in an in- 
vasion of Canaan, is not only used to prove that there was a 
great Elamite invasion of Palestine six hundred years or more 
before that of the Egyptian control known from the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets, which may very well be true, and is at least extremely 
interesting ; but it is appealed to by some extraordinary type of 
logic as overthrowing the results of criticism as to the character 
of the Abraham sagas. In the language of Lieut. Conder, “ it has 
now enabled us to fix with an approach to certainty the date of 
Abraham through his connection with Chedor-laomer. Taking 
the lowest date for this ruler, we may place his invasion of 
Canaan about 2100 B. c.” Nor is this all. Not only is the his- 
toricity of all the rest of the chapter regarded as proved by the 
possibility that verses 1-11 may be partly such, but all the story 
of Abraham (and Lot?) in the rest of Genesis, however diverse 
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in character ; nay, all the rest of Genesis itself, except the first 
few chapters, is regarded as “ supported by the monuments.” 

This is as if one should argue, from the discovery of the name 
Dido in a Punic inscription, that the historicity of Virgil’s Auneid 
was now established, and proceed to fix the date of the coming of 
AEneas and the “ parvus Iulus” to Latium. No wonder if a 
shout of laughter went up when Professor Sayce’s “ Verdict” re- 
vealed the character of the evidence which was to have “ buried 
the critics under the monuments.” 

It is interesting in the extreme to find even a solitary instance 
in which a writer of the post-exilic period displays a trace of 
acquaintance with that literature which must have lain all about 
the exiles in Babylonia, and which in many an instance dealt with 
the epoch and region to which their own folk-tales ascribed the 
wanderings of Abraham. It has long been recognized that the 
Flood-story forms such a Babylonian importation of pre-exilic 
date, and recent discoveries have shown many more affinities in 
Gen. i.—xii. with several of the cosmogonic myths of the older 
civilization. The question of priority in all these cases cannot 
be disputed, though the mode of transmission is in some doubt. 
Gen. xiv. 1-11 may, very likely, prove to be really derived from, 
or based on, the record of an ancient Elamite invasion of Canaan. 
If so, it will simply prove that the Jewish scribes of the post- 
exilic age retained still a trace of the earlier disposition to turn 
secular narrative to account. The difference in character of the 
material thus incorporated is significant enough of their changed 
conditions, but the wonder would seem to be that this should 
have happened so seldom in the post-exilic age. The chapter 
throws indeed some new light on the methods and resources of 
the scribes who in that late period recast and modified the 
patriarchal legends of Genesis, in this exceptional instance ad- 
justing them to an incident of Babylonian history; but no light 
whatever is shed on the personality of Abraham, which every 
indication leads us to regard as simply Israel’s projection of its 
ideal self into the unknown past, an ideal self which varied with 
the development of Israel’s own conception of its destiny. 

It is a thankless task to deprive the story so revered in the 
days of our childhood of the supposed attribute of historicity, 
however small the value that attribute would really convey. But 
what if its maintenance stands in the way of a greater value and 
service? The New Testament alone makes the figure of Abraham 
precious to those who through Abraham’s faith have become with 
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him heirs of the promises. But the Abraham of the New Testa- 
ment would not be the historic figure, if there were one ; it would 
be but the ideal “heir of Yahweh.” The story itself must be 
*allegorized ” to adapt it to the instruction of believers (Gal. iv. 
24). Abraham must be transformed into the Israel of the pri- 
meval period, his “laughter” into a rejoicing to see the day of 
the Messiah (Jno. viii. 56). The more we vainly pry into the 
mysterious past, decipher inscriptions, reproduce the customs of 
ancient Arabia, identify the altars, the wells, the sacred trees of 
Bethel, Hebron and Beersheba, the further we are getting from 
the truth we are really after. The true Abraham is not this 
elusive phantasm of the prehistoric past, whose footprints, if we 
could trace them in the trackless desert, would be no better 
worth our reverence than those of any other prehistoric sheikh. 
The true Abraham is the ideal, and this Abraham lived only in 
the mind of prophet and seer. There we shall find him, if we 
study in successive ages the moral and religious features added to 
the popular type of the heir of Yahweh by the teachers of Israel, 
from the nameless compilers of the folk-tales of Genesis down to 
Jesus and Paul. We see the beginnings of this moral growth in 
the reflection of J which concludes the story of the sacrificial 
covenant at Hebron, “ And he believed in Yahweh and he counted 
it to him for righteousness,” and in the story of Abram’s hospi- 
tality as against the men of Sodom. This is embellished by a 
later hand (J) with the intercession of Abram in behalf of 
these cities, as though the reviser not only sought to justify the 
“ Judge of all the earth” from the charge of “slaying the right- 
eous with the wicked,’ but anticipated even the Isaian ideal of 
Israel as the Intercessor nation. We see its further progress in 
E’s picture of Abraham as the “ prophet” interceding for Abim- 
elech, the prophet whose own faith and obedience are “ proved” in 
the divine requirement: ‘Take now thy son, thine only son, him 
whom thou lovest, even Isaac, and offer him for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” Worthy of 
a “prophet” indeed is that answer of faith: “God will provide 
himself the lamb for a burnt offering, my son ;” for though the 
saying, if we are seeking no more than a chronicle of fact, is only 
a popular etymology of El-roi, and the whole tale in substance a 
mere shrine-story, explaining the ritual demand for the firstling of 
the flock (at this particular shrine ?), to the prophet who took it 
up into his narrative of God’s guidance of Israel by his prophets 
from Abraham to Elijah, it was the vehicie for momentous truth. 
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He shaped, adapted and applied the tale, making Abraham speak 
more wisely than he knew, till by his interpretation the folk-tale 
comes to set forth Abraham as the first offerer of spiritual wor- 
ship! and the unconscious prophet of divine atonement. This 
author saw in the Abraham he conceived the type of a nation 
fitted to be the heir of Yahweh by trusting and obeying him to 
the uttermost. 

What then is to be gained by the mere endeavor at all costs to 
get back to “the historical Abraham?” What profit is it if we 
turn our Sunday-schools into archeological debating societies, 
and our children into miniature historical critics? Nothing, but 
that by hook or by crook, that particular theory of inspiration is 
to be rescued which holds that Scripture can contain nothing as 
history which is not such in the modern sense. For this we sac- 
rifice all that the spiritual nature has instinctively turned to in all 
ages as its real nourishment, the interpretation which successive 
generations have given to the typical “ heir of Yahweh.” 

And worse than this. By our traditions, which now have the 
official sanction of one of the greatest Protestant bodies, we make 
void the word of God. The rabbinic theory of Scripture as 
miraculously superior to human imperfection was taken over 
from the Synagogue. It was the invention of the scribes who 
profited by the power it conferred to “bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne.” It was denounced by Him who said: 
“Ye search the Scriptures because ye think that in them ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me, and ye will 
not come unto me that ye might have life.” Theories are human ; 
facts are divine. The theory we inherit from the scribes is that 
Scripture can contain nothing unhistorical, that God cannot use 
legend and folk-tale to make known his truth. Louder and 
louder speak the facts. On every page the ancient volume cries 
out to us its true character, refusing the narrow scribal definition. 
The spirit of apostle and prophet of the New Testament cries 
back to that of prophet and teacher of the simple untaught past, 
and both call aloud to us to hear and learn that the vision is the 
truth, the things which are not seen the eternal. 

When we have consented at last to be taught of God, we may 
begin to recognize the evidences which to every unbiased modern 


1 This is not a fanciful reading-in of motives. The same author E makes 
Samuel utter the memorable words, typical of all the prophets: “To obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” Cf. 1 Sam. xv. 
16-23. 
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mind bear decisive testimony that these tales are legend and 
not history. We shall be ready to perceive then how God forbids 
his book to become obsolete. To an uncritical age these evidences 
meant nothing; to our age they can only be unmeaning by our 
refusal to let them speak, and refusal is resistance to God. To 
Jesus, if he ever drew the distinction, to be “a son of Abraham ” 
did not mean correspondence with the historical character, but 
with the ideal. He knew that his would-be murderers were 
Abraham’s seed in a sense, but the sense which had value to him 
was one in which we cannot say with them “ Abraham is dead 
and the prophets,” but one in which to us, as to him, they ever 
live “ unto God” (John viii. 33-59; Luke xx. 38). Our age is 
ready, yes more than ready, to cease thinking as a child, and be 
taught by all the Scripture can teach, to the most critical and 
modern, as well as to the rudest ear. The lesson of its story of 
Abraham is surely this, that the divine teaching has led God’s 
people to loftier and loftier assurance of his fatherly purpose, 
till the picture of Yahweh’s heir, at first only a typification of 
that primeval migration preceding the beginnings of the national 
history in Egypt, became a type of Israel endowed with the 
prophet’s sense of the national calling, and at last the type of 
the spiritual people of God who go forth forsaking the things of 
this world, that they may “seek a better country even an hea- 
venly,” the Pilgrim Father of “the Israel of God.” 


BensamMin W. Bacon. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





INDUCTIVE HOMILETICS. 


THE confession now and then escapes from the most real 
preachers, in what they say about their own sermons and about 
those which they happen to hear, that homiletic instruction has 
dealt, perhaps deals, too much with the details, and not enough 
with certain great principles of literary structure. Indeed, the 
suspicion has entered some minds that the books and the lectures 
on preaching approach the whole great subject from the outside, 
making supreme account of form, and counting up into the sum 
of excellence a multitude of directions, as if the great thing about 
the sermon were its analysis, and a certain minute dealing with 
its separate parts, under the names of introduction, proposition, 
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division, development, conclusion. Open almost any treatise on 
Homiletics, and you will find chapter after chapter on the generic 
idea of the sermon ; page on page of discussion in regard to the 
classification of sermons, whether they should be based on mode 
of delivery, on subjects, on the character of the audience, on the 
faculties of the mind, on the use of texts, or on the mode of treat- 
ing subjects —as if anybody cared about such things; lecture 
after lecture on the text, its history, uses, sources, forms, perti- 
nency, completeness, and so on; wonderfully drawn-out teaching 
about explanation, its objects, materials, qualities; treatment, 
also, just as wide, and just as widely iterated with various illus- 
trations, on the subject of the introduction, its theory, objects, 
character ; and the same wilderness of detail through which one 
must hunt if he hope to pick up any suggestive bit with respect 
to the right ordering of discourse, its proper procession of parts, 
and how to bring it all to a rational end. 

It certainly looks as if there were some ground for the sus- 
picion that homiletic teaching is often reduced to a very interest- 
ing illustration of the theory of preaching, well enough in itself, 
stimulating it may be, instructive, too, on many points, and yet 
not remarkably helpful in the actual work of the preacher. How 
far this sort of teaching is responsible for the spectacular sermon, 
so called, one might not wish to say. It is a fair question, how- 
ever, whether this exclusive attention to the technique of preach- 
ing has not encouraged the habit of regarding the sermon as a 
thing to be looked at, to be held before the thought as a work of 
art may be held before the eye, to be discussed as one would dis- 
cuss a picture, and classed as good or bad according as it shows 
good lines, good perspective, accurate tone or otherwise. 

One of our recent books on preaching drags the reader through 
six long lectures on the one topic of the text; and it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the standard of measurement in their 
original delivery was not how much but how many. Vinet says 
all that he has to say on the text in a single lecture. Broadus, 
whose book on the preparation of sermons is one of the best, to 
be commended on the whole as the best for American preachers, 
devotes two lectures to the text. But either of these authors 
could have said all that it is necessary to say on this single sub- 
ject in one third of the space; and even then there would be 
chance to wonder why touch the matter at all in the way in which 
they choose to deal with it. Good use is at the bottom of nearly 
everything that relates to the text; and for aught we know, good 
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use will yet sanction generalizations from the wider, more inclu- 
sive sacred text, so that instead of placing a single specific saying 
from Holy Writ at the head of the sermon, the preacher will 
state some truth based upon the portion of Scripture which forms 
the lesson for the day. We may be glad that custom does not 
sanction this practice, and yet its prevalence might educate people 
to see more and more that the Bible is a great Text-Book, and 
not a book of texts, and encourage in both preacher and hearer a 
more scholarly exegesis, and a safer and more catholic biblical 
polemic. 

After some study of the subject, and after years of experience 
as a teacher, I have come to see and feel that the books on 
preaching preach too much, and that the lecturers in the schools 
lecture too much, and that neither the books nor the lectures are 
wholly free from the charge of talking about a subject instead of 
interpreting its principle, and setting forth its method. We con- 
cede the worth of a great literature suggested by such names as 
Claude, Schleiermacher, Vinet, Shedd, Ripley and others, earlier 
and later. Yet in reading what these men wrote, one feels that 
their models belong to another day. After all they set forth 
concerning the painstaking of Barrow, the plain expression of 
Tillotson, of the style of Robert Hall, John Foster, and many an 
other, in our eager effort to get at men and to help them in their 
best life, we come to feel and believe that the ways which these 
writers commend are remote from human life as we happen to 
know it, and have to meet and deal with it. We ery out for 
a new, a more inspiring homiletics, suited to our modern ways, 
based upon a study of the most successful preachers, and faithful 
toa better order of thought, adapted to the real offices of a Gospel 
which treats this world as a subject of redemption, and adapted, 
also, to the noble ends of a religion which means moral manhood, 
and to a salvation which is inseparable from character. For 
myself I feel at times like giving up all attempts in formal homi- 
letics outside the illustration of a few principles, and calling 
students and preachers to see how much depends upon a rich 
mind and a fair heart. Is it not possible to do something to- 
wards inducing that climate of soul which grows sermons? Is 
there not such a thing as the homiletic temperament, at once 
intellectual and religious, which can be cultivated, and which 
would so help a man to see the thing he wants to do, say next 
Sunday morning, that, to follow a right intellectual law, to keep 
to good literary form, would be a kind of necessity? In what 
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way soever this question may be answered, may not our instruc- 
tion in the theological schools be simpler, more direct, more 
scientific, if that be not too large or too ambitious a word to apply 
to this work ? 

It has seemed to me well to begin with the history of preach- 
ing, not for the sake of mere acquaintance with the subject so as 
to be able to tell who men were, when they lived, and what they 
did, but rather to get motive and stimulus. It is good to see at 
the outset of the study that preaching has contemplated the best 
life of man, and that it has striven to do for men what else could 
not be done; that, after all we may say of the great thinkers and 
the great writers, we must take account of those who spoke to 
their fellows, and were devoted to God’s work through the use of 
the living voice. To see and feel how wide preaching has been, 
and how continuous the movement which we associate with names 
that give character to the great productive periods of the Church’s 
life, fills the student with the desire to be and do more, and fires 
him with a noble enthusiasm to have some share in so great work, 
and to make himself worthy of it. 

In the first place, good will result from a general survey of this 
unique history. It is seen that preachers belong to the class that 
has mastery in morals and even in the remoter conduct of men. 
Great practical lessons are gained from the subjects of discourse 
and the way, good and bad, that the preachers used in unfolding 
them. How did these men deal with their time? What did 
they do with the age? How far did they go with it? Were 
they able to guide and correct it? These are some of the ques- 
tions which will lead on to lessons of sagacity and fearlessness. 
Perhaps the best results from this general study of the history of 
preachers and preaching are in the way of warning to the student, 
showing him what to avoid, as, for instance, excesses in interpre- 
tation and in method: the morbid analytic preaching of men like 
Edwards; the artificial style of men like Tillotson; the narrow- 
ness of the evangelical school of the last century. Encourage- 
ment, too, comes from this sort of study. It is surely something 
to learn, as I think this history teaches, that errors in thought 
and in method tend to correct themselves, and that all the stand- 
ards of best measurement do not belong to the men of yester- 
day. Was it Beecher who said that the study of preachers and 
preaching taught him that every true servant of God has had 
his place and work, and made him feel that there is place and 
work for any man who wishes to give himself, mind and heart, to 
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this great ministry in the world? There is room, so the history 
of preaching teaches, for the most affluent mind, and for the 
plainest and most realistic understanding. 

Then, why may not the study of the actual sermon, as the 
years have produced it, immediately succeed the broader study of 
the history of preaching? That is, why not apply the laboratory 
methods here as well as in other scientific and historic study? 
Could there be a much better way of finding out how to do things 
than to see how other men have done them? If, in this study, 
we take men of most dissimilar natural mind and method, as 
Martineau and Spurgeon, Liddon and Knox Little, Maurice and 
Kingsley, Robertson and Beecher, what results might we not 
reach as to the law of discourse and the real secret of power? 
We shall see that this is a subject at once of primary and most 
advanced study, for it includes the men as well as their words. 
If, however, we limit it to the words, the product in the actual 
sermon in printed form, the attempt is to get at the facts. The 
questions raised are: What does the sermon aim to do, and what 
means does it employ to do it? What is the thought of the ser- 
mon? Whatis its law? Few sermons have done more for preachers 
than those of Robertson, but they are rarely studied for their 
method. Indeed, the way these sermons are classed in some of 
the recent books, and by men even who seem to have given them 
time and care, shows that attention is taken up with the general 
thought, the spirit of the sermons, their range, scope, and not 
with what is most distinctive, and therefore most instructive in 
their manner. What might not a homiletic study of Robertson 
yield as to the use of a text, the order of thought and the way of 
putting it, to say nothing of twenty other things, interesting and 
helpful? Robertson not only sees his sermon in the text he 
chooses, he also ‘sees in the text the very framework of his ser- 
mon. He sees the generic thought, and treats it on lines which 
the text itself indicates, in almost every instance finding two 
special points of discourse, and stating them in the form of syn- 
thesis, giving the two ideas of the text, as he sees them, in words 
other than those which the text contains. His sermons, on this 
account, are sometimes classed as textual, but they are no more 
so than all true sermons are. The word textual applies only to 
the method of Robertson’s sermons, and to the kind of structure 
which, in their statement of divisions, all of his sermons show. 
That is the peculiarity which distinguishes their form, and which 
becomes almost a mannerism, redeemed, of course, by the most 
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elastic use of material, and the elevation given to all of it by 
religious imagination. 

We open a volume of Phillips Brooks’ sermons and chance 
upon the one he calls “ The Consolations of God.” The text is, 
** Are the consolations of God small to thee” (Job v.11). The 
object of the sermon is to show how God consoles men, and so 
. the question is raised: How has God really, in fact, consoled us? 
The steps in the discourse are (1) that God is the consoler of 
man by the very fact that He is; (2) that God is the consoler 
of man through personal sympathy with him; (3) that God is 
the consoler of man through the great truths which He offers for 
man’s acceptance; (4) that God is the consoler of man through 
what He does for his soul. The conclusion is that the consola- 
tions of God are great to the souls that need them. These are 
the large things in the anatomy of the sermon ; and these are the 
important things to see at this first stage of the study. A later 
and closer study of this same sermon will reveal the fact that this 
great preacher begins his sermon by so stating a truth that the 
mind is enlisted. Sometimes the endeavor seems to be to swathe 
the mind in the atmosphere of the truth, as if the preacher did 
not care to be definite. The definite subject, however, is not far 
away, and when touched real mastery begins, and the truth 
appears in greater and greater distinctness. 

In this very primary study it is seen that the history of the 
sermon does not begin with the text, nor with the generic thought, 
but with the purpose. It becomes apparent, also, that no word, 
no sentence, no form of literary resort in the sermon, is intelli- 
gent or intelligible except in view of the one thing which it aims 
todo. The final study of the sermon in hand discloses the fact 
that all the material used, the shape of the material and its dis- 
position are determined by the distinct idea, the one thought 
around which all other thoughts move. 

Another form of this primary study, and one still more useful, 
involves questions concerning generalizations from the text, the 
decision as to the precise aim, and the reason why the sermon 
ought to move on certain clearly marked lines. How did the 
preacher arrive at the thought which he treats? Why this point 
of departure, and that of arrival, and why just these steps be- 
tween? Therefore one is led to think of that kind of sermon- 
preparation which gave shape and color to the sermons of Bush- 
nell, the great diviner of texts and the teacher of a new homiletic 
art, and made Robertson the spiritual interpreter of the Bible’s 
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sayings, to whom the commonest texts were as mirrors. So one 
of the best results from this study of the actual sermon is the 
discovery that efficient discourse has roots, or, at any rate, that it 
grows out of an idea arrived at by a strictly inductive process. 
An unpublished sermon of Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old 
South Church, Boston, admirably illustrates this historic method. 
The text is a part of the story of a walk of two disciples with an 
amazing stranger. The facts, as the preacher sees them, are the 
saddened men as they walk, their buried hopes, the high talk by 
the way, the urgency of the singularly impressed disciples that 
the interesting stranger abide with them, the wonderful reveal- 
ing power of a single simple act before the bread was broken for 
the evening meal. The fact is noted that the eyes of these men 
were holden, and their hearts dim-discerning when they listened 
to the lofty discourse in the way as they walked, but that recog- 
nition came when they rested in the familiar place and the great 
stranger took up the familiar words of blessing. The preacher 
sees that the incident in the Gospel’s story is not unrelated to the 
life of to-day. The subject, or generic thought, is the Recogni- 
tion of the Divine, or the Recognition of things spiritual, with 
the aim to show that it comes, not always through the extra- 
ordinary and exceptional, but often through what is common and 
familiar. The interpretation is both historic and psychological. 
The thing to note, however, is this, that the preacher gives himself 
up to the power of facts, and from beginning to end keeps within 
their range and influence. 

A noted preacher in another city, on the same Thanksgiving 
Day, gave a sermon from the text, “ And angels came and minis- 
tered unto him.” It was what hearers call an interesting and 
helpful sermon on the general subject of “ God’s Messengers.” 
In the opening of the discourse the preacher spoke of a divine 
ministry, of angel messengers and messages. The body of the 
sermon was an eager plea for a more thoughtful and loving min- 
istry in the world of need — all good in itself, and all good for 
Thanksgiving Day or any day, but all very wide of the real sug- 
gestion of the facts in the story of which the preacher’s text was 
a part. The sermon had no roots in the history. The text was 
used as an isolated saying, as unrelated to the narrative as a 
proverb, and with less reference to thought than any proverb 
shows. The text “ And angels came and ministered unto him,” 
is a part of a great dramatic representation, the scene of which is 
laid in the inner life of Jesus. No angel stoops to help when the 
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trial is on the Son of Man: the divine ministry in the nearer 
help is after the struggle, and after the victory. This is a deep 
fact in the temptation of Jesus, and a deep fact in the history of 
all tempted and victorious souls. God’s help in the ministry of 
the spirit respects human freedom, and so is nearest and best in 
the moments of weakness which follow the noblest inward suc- 
cesses. It is not the preacher’s general subject, The Ministry of 
Angels. It is the help, the comfort of God when his child has 
triumphed, and is prone and weak after victory. Perhaps the 
facts carry the thoughts beyond the day which invites to thanks- 
giving, but not beyond the very special need of all tempted, 
struggling souls. 

The facts in a given instance may be critical, exegetical ; they 
may be in the circumstances physical, historical, ethical; they 
may belong to individual character, as the writing portrays it; 
most frequently, perhaps, in the literary or logical connection. 
To some men, as to Dean Stanley and Stopford Brooke, geo- 
graphical and topographical facts are very suggestive and produc- 
tive. It is possible that twenty facts of one sort and another, 
having their source in this and that, may be disclosed through 
the study of a single text, and it is possible from that one text to 
write twenty sermons, each sermon with a distinct aim — the 
theme, of course, in each instance, finding its ground in the fact 
or facts which have the weight of thought. Few sayings of 
Jesus, it would seem, have been more attractive to preachers than 
the saying, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The fact which first appears is that 
this text is an invitation accompanied by the promise of rest. 
Further study opens the great words to the suggestion concerning 
the unique power of Jesus as a person. The words “Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest,” give the answer to John’s question, 
** Art thou he that should come,” for no one but the Christ could 
have so spoken. He, the person, is the final resort for the world’s 
help. The person, Jesus Christ, meets the great hope of history. 
The sermon built on this fact would show that the last appeal and 
provision for saved life is to a person, a character, to him who is 
the life and light of men. 

What, again, if we linger with the most immediate suggestion 
of fact in the text, viz., that Christianity is an invitation, not a 
threat, nor a bribe? Or, what if we make a more careful study 
of pivotal words in this great text? The xomévres car repopricpévor, 


the laboring and the burdened ones, that is, those who are actively 
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bearing burdens, and those who are passively bearing what has 
been laid on them? The aim of the sermon that hinges upon 
these facts would be to show that, in its great invitation to men, 
Christianity takes note of both the active and the passive forms 
of human suffering —a good sermon for people who are per- 
plexed over the economic questions of the time. Indeed, it would 
be a great good if they could see that, in its very call to the 
world, the thought of Christianity is on all struggling life, on 
those who stoop under cares which they have accepted, and on 
those also who struggle on without quite knowing how to accept; 
and that the help for our various life is in him whose line of 
influence runs through the most distant poles of human experi- 
ence, and so includes all forms of human need within the great 
circle of his power. 

Under this same text a sermon might be given to the sequences, 
that is, to what comes of hearing and heeding the invitation of 
our Lord. So, again, the emphasis might be on the rest of souls 
in the heroism of the spirit, when duty is no more duty than 
pleasure ; and so on and on, with true scholarly regard to facts 
and the use of them. 

What, then, we may well ask, is to make our sermons more 
than parlor-lamps, or single candles upon single altars, and ele- 
vate them to be lights for the entire household of God? We 
have to answer, first of all, more of the life of God, more of the 
mind of Christ; and, then, as at once source and instrument, a 
more intelligent and a more religious use of the sacred text and 
of the life of man. It is inspiring to know that the legend of all 
great preachers has been “ more life and more vision.” We may 
not dare to lift our eyes to the marvelous vision, but we can 
aspire to the life, and more and more cultivate the power by 
which the divine signature is seen everywhere, by which the 
smallest things are seen to wear the heavenly initials, and the 
greatest, the adorable name. 


, Cuartes H. LEonarpD. 
Turts COLLEGE. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL AND HIS WORK FOR 
THEOLOGY. 


Ir is possible that some readers of the NEw WorLpD may ask, 
“Who was Horace Bushnell?” There are men and women, 
wherever there are Congregational churches throughout the 
United States, who would answer to such a question: ‘ Horace 
Bushnell was the greatest religious teacher whom we ever had ; his 
writings helped to change the whole course of our lives: he was 
our liberator from intellectual bondage; he translated the dogmas 
that had oppressed our childhood and that were threatening to 
turn us into the way of atheism, into living reality and beautiful 
spiritual significance ; he brought ethics and religion, which had 
been long unlawfully separated, into their natural unity. Thank 
God,” these friends would say, “ for the stimulating thoughts and 
the pure and noble influence of Horace Bushnell.” I remember 
distinctly hearing in my boyhood the conversations of my elders 
over Bushnell’s books. Aside from the vigor and charm of his 
style, these books had the additional fascination of being com- 
monly regarded as somewhat heretical and dangerous. They 
were a new ferment in religious thought through the middle of 
the century. No more subtly disintegrating force ever touched 
the old Calvinistic theology of New England in its strongholds. 

A very interesting life of Bushnell, written by his daughter, 
was published not long after his death. Dr. Munger now supple- 
ments the earlier biography with a careful estimate of the con- 
tents and value of his work as a thinker. The new book carries 
the atmosphere of loving and grateful personal regard. Not only 
does Dr. Munger write as one who knew his older friend well, 
and appreciated his unique personality ; he is probably Bushnell’s 
best expositor, for he represents his tendency in thought, and in 
fact comes as near as any living man could come to saying the 
things which Bushnell would be saying, had he lived to the close 
of the century. We have in Dr. Munger’s book the work of an 
independent thinker, a progressive man of his own generation, an 
evolutionist in philosophy, who is able to see, as Bushnell could 
not see, certain weaknesses and inconsistencies which almost neces- 
sarily attached themselves to a theology in the process of transi- 
tion. Dr. Munger is one of the foremost men in America in the 


1 Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian, by Theodore T. Munger. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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school of “liberal orthodoxy.” It becomes therefore extremely 
interesting to try to discover what he himself holds to be true, 
touching the great present issues in theology. Dr. Bushnell 
evidently did not arrive at a clear, consistent and tenable position 
in religious thought. Dr. Munger has enjoyed new and better 
light; he was early disenthralled from the perplexing traditions 
which were long in his friend’s way ; he has doubtless, also, come 
further on the same road than Bushnell could get. Have he and 
the little group who go with him yet reached firm enough ground 
to become the clear-voiced teachers whom the men of the Twenti- 
eth Century require in order to command their full intellectual 
respect ? 

Horace Bushnell was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1802. He 
was reared in the best of all schools — a high-minded, conscientious 
and noble home, with plenty of intelligent work, both on the farm 
and in his father’s shop. It was not till he had come to legal age 
that he was able to enter Yale College. He was already noted 
as a boy for his sturdy independence. The characteristic story is 
told of him that, being appointed to serve as a monitor in the 
Academy, “he declined both the honor and the duty, on the 
ground that he was there to study and not to watch other pupils.” 
He had joined the church two years before he entered college, 
but his mind was too strong not to feel the chill which always 
came in the old days when the conventional religion was com- 
pelled to give account for itself at the bar of reason and con- 
science. What could New Haven in 1823 say to a youth of keen 
intelligence, who had begun to ask questions as to that forbidding 
creed which was everywhere identified with the substance of the 
Christian religion, and the denial of which was thought to involve 
atheism ? 

It was not till 1831, after an apprenticeship in a New York 
newspaper office and later, the study of law, with a tutorship in 
the college, that young Bushnell turned his attention to the 
ministry. That year in New Haven was marked by a powerful 
revival of religion. Bushnell for a while held out against it. 
His emotional nature, led by the influences of his childhood home, 
was at odds with his intellect. He was too truly humane and 
sympathetic, however, safely to resist the tide of feeling that 
surged around him. He is quoted as saying at this crisis: 
“ When the preacher touches the Trinity and when logic shatters 
it all to pieces, I am all at the four winds. But I am glad I have 
a heart as well as a head. My heart wants the Father ; my heart 
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wants the Son; my heart wants the Holy Ghost — and one just 
as much as the other. My heart says the Bible has a Trinity for 
me, and I mean to hold by my heart.” If a man must choose 
between his head and his heart, Bushnell followed the mightier 
and more universal impulse. But he herein admitted into his 
thinking the fatal bane of dualism, from which, I suspect, he 
never was able quite to escape. It was not given to him — per- 
haps with his education it was impossible — to push further and 
seek the deeper unity, most universal of all things, that lies 
beneath both thinking and feeling. In the strong rush of the 
revival time it was not given to him to love truth enough to seek 
to interpret the feeling into its simplest and therefore its most 
rational terms. Here, then, was a flaw at the very basis of the 
structure of his thought. 

Bushnell was settled as minister of the North Church in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1833. Impaired health drove him to Europe for 
rest in 1845. He was never well after this, and in 1859 was 
compelled to resign his charge, though against the unanimous 
wish of his people. With certain long absences, however, he con- 
tinued to live in Hartford till his death, in°1876. Hartford had 
no more eminent and widely known citizen. In fact, Bushnell 
was a capital instance of the combination in one person of keen 
practical sagacity with a lofty idealism. It is a combination far 
more frequent than has been ordinarily recognized. It is surely 
the same exercise of intellectual vigor which invents a machine or 
lays out a railroad, which also, turned upon ideal subjects, dis- 
covers laws and principles. Bushnell’s interests, throughout his 
life, were always practical. He wrestled with the great political 
questions of his time. He preached a radical discourse upon 
slavery as early as 1839. “Growth, not Conquest, the True 
Method of Christian Progress” was the title of an early article 
in the “ New Englander.” Close to the time of the iniquitous 
Mexican war he published an address upon a subject not unsuit- 
able to-day, “ Barbarism the First Danger.” He talked to the 
farmers on “ Agriculture in the East.” He made an appeal as 
early as 1857 for a university in California, and in a visit to that 
young commonwealth he actually had the choosing of the superb 
site of the present State University. He had an engineer’s eye 
for the location of roads. The city of Hartford has enshrined his 
memory in the park which bears his name ; his foresight, more than 
any other cause, brought the park into being and helped to set the 
State Capitol within it. He never loved his country or humanity 
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too well to forget the welfare of his own city. The local patriot- 
ism in his case actually reénforced the love of country and of 
mankind. It is a wonderful boon to any city to have a man of 
Bushnell’s stature, intellectual, moral and spiritual, walking its 
streets. “ Here,” men instinctively say, “is a man, such as all 
ought to be!” 

We may have already detected a tendency in Bushnell’s mind 
which seems to have profoundly affected all his theological think- 
ing. The emphasis of his mind was practical rather than philo- 
sophical. The problem with him was not, “ What is real or 
true?” But, seeing with the vision of the poet certain things 
which ought to be done, he habitually tended to ask, “ How 
shall we bring these things about?” He was not so much con- 
cerned about logical consistency as to secure efficiency in reaching 
aresult. This clear practical intent certainly brought him within 
the range of principles and universal truths. One cannot achieve 
practical success without a grasp of principles. But, having once 
got hold of a principle, Bushnell seems to have been more eager 
to use it offhand, than to take any pains to see how it harmonized 
with other truths of the same universal order, and how, indeed, it 
necessitated the recognition of these other truths. His mind did 
not compel him to seek the unity of truth. This is what I mean 
by saying that his mind was not truly philosophical. For the 
same reason it was only partially and temporarily successful in its 
practical efforts. It built with such material as came to hand for 
the time, but it did not see the long lines on which one must 
build for all time. It did not belong in the category of the great 
and universal thinkers whose work and whose teachings are 
perennial. 

This estimate finds easy illustration in the story of Bushnell’s 
first and great heresy. It arose over a practical problem which 
confronted the young minister soon after he was settled. This 
problem was the relation of the young people to the church. 
How many readers of the New Wor LD were ever familiar with 
the theory which governed all New England, and, in fact, all 
“ evangelical ” churches, till Bushnell ventured to assail it? The 
theory was that everybody was born in sin and under the wrath 
of God, a creature accursed and doomed to hell. The baptismal 
service, used in all Episcopal churches to this day, states the 
traditional view of the natural state of all little children. This 
view was the close logical outcome of the current Protestant 
theology concerning the “ Fall of Man,” the doom of sin and the 
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work of Christ. A fatal taint ran through the human race. 
Every man had sinned and by sin lost eternal life. Every child 
had the sure seed of sin wrapped up in him and certain to evolve 
into disobedience at the first opportunity. The one means of 
salvation was through the Atonement, or reconciliation, super- 
naturally offered by the death of Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
second person of the Trinity. 

There were two thoughts as to the way in which the blood of 
Christ effects salvation for a child. One thought was that the 
rite of baptism is a miraculous sacrament by which, as the Prayer 
Book still continues to say, the child hitherto under the wrath 
of God, suddenly and miraculously is made “regenerate.” The 
other thought was that the child must himself embrace the Atone- 
ment by an individual act of faith. This, too, was a supernatural 
effort, which the soul was powerless to make without the inform- 
ing grace of God. In Calvinistic and “ evangelical” thinking 
the state of the child who died before conversion was never satis- 
factorily cleared up. There were “elect infants,” and loving 
mothers comforted themselves with the hope that all baptized 
infants dying in babyhood would be found among the elect. But 
how young might the child be when he should pass the terrible 
line of the first conscious sin, and therefore require henceforth 
the individual action of his own will in conversion before he could 
be saved? This question lay like a nightmare over every New 
England home. 

Meanwhile, in every community children were growing up who, 
when baptized, showed no signs of grace, and who, if not born of 
converted parents, had no right to be baptized. Moreover, in 
every community were men and women who, whether baptized or 
not, belonged to no church and yet, as regards moral character, 
were indistinguishable from the converts of the latest revival. 
The question forced itself upon thoughtful minds: ‘“ What con- 
stitutes a Christian?” How does a child, with the inborn taint 
of sin, come to be a Christian? How should earnest men and 
women, parents, teachers and ministers, adapt their efforts so as 
to make Christians of their youth? Must they depend upon the 
spasmodic excitement of periods of revival? Must they submit 
to the perils of such excitement and the inevitable reaction that 
follows ? 

This was the problem to which Bushnell addressed his rare 
common sense, — his fine moral sense also. His book on “ Chris- 
tian Nurture” grew out of his discussion and treatment of this 
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practical problem. Bushnell’s own religious experience lay back 
of his new and revolutionary views. He could trace from his 
childhood the controlling causes that simply and surely bound 
him over to the good life. In the noble atmosphere of his home, 
in his father’s character, in his mother’s faith and love, there had 
been a most effective moral and spiritual nurture and discipline. 
His vow taken upon joining the church, the new resolutions of 
his early manhood, were but the seal and confirmation of all these 
combined early influences. Here was the clue to a new theology, 
which proved also to be, as Dr. Munger shows, the historical out- 
growth of an older and more catholic doctrine. 

The fact was that the evangelical system, though very logical, 
was provincial. It imposed on men’s souls a burden too cruel to 
be borne. It made life for the majority of mankind a sharp and 
fatal tragedy. Under strict Calvinism there was little reason to 
expect that any but the few could be saved. The signs of the 
new birth were rarely. visible. The best known signs were liable 
to prove delusions of Satan. If it was necessary, as some said, 
to be “ willing to be damned for the glory of God,” you could 
count on your fingers in any town how few real Christians there 
were. But Arminian evangelicalism was only a little more 
humane. Salvation depended upon a rhapsody of feeling which 
might never come, for which minds of sober temperament fre- 
quently waited a lifetime in vain. With the many the moment of 
salvation stood isolated in the life, and unrelated to conduct. It 
did not mean a new moral life; it did not mean permanent joy 
or peace or love to God or man. The vast majority died without 
ever experiencing this mystic tide of feeling. The right psychical 
conditions never came to them. Thus evangelicalism practically 
denied real Christianity to the millions in the great historic 
churches of Christendom. How many Roman Catholics, they 
asked, had ever been converted ? 

The historic and national churches, however, remained always 
comparatively humane and democratic in their theory. Any one 
was a Christian by virtue of being born and baptized into the 
church. Whereas evangelicalism gave the devil “the benefit of 
the doubt” in the case of every individual, and remorselessly 
damned him, unless he could prove that he had been converted, 
the historic churches gave every man in every Christian com- 
munity “the benefit of the doubt,” and proposed to save him 
unless he took a definite resolution to the contrary. Bushnell . 
went back to the theory of his own English mother church. We 
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assume, he boldly proclaimed, that every child born into a Chris- 
tian home is and must be a child of God, and the heir of all 
God’s covenanted mercies. Train him up then to the good life, 
treat him as a child of God, expect him to behave as a Christian ! 
This was good pedagogy. The old system had failed woefully. 
As long as men had expected boys and girls to behave like imps 
of darkness, they had got the results which they looked for. 
Bushnell, on the contrary, believed that, if you plant wheat, and 
expect wheat, and insist on getting wheat, you will reap as you 
sow. How extraordinary that, after eighteen centuries of so- 
called Christian teaching, educated Christian ministers, Bush- 
nell’s own associates, should have regarded his ideas with alarm 
as a subtle subversion of Christianity ! 

The great theological work of Bushnell’s life, upon which he 
seems always to have been exercised, touched the theory of the 
Atonement. His doctrine of Christian nurture, indeed, necessa- 
rily involved a restatement of this cardinal idea. If in all Chris- 
tian homes children naturally are expected to grow up to be 
Christians, through the moral and spiritual atmosphere environ- 
ing them, as flowers grow in a well-tended garden, what precisely 
is the work that the incarnation, sufferings and death of Christ 
effect for their salvation? Bushnell’s answer to this question 
really constitutes his theory of the Atonement. 

See for a moment what an affront to men’s reason and con- 
science the theologians of New England had offered under the 
misleading title of a Doctrine of the Atonement. They had not 
merely called it an unspeakable mystery: they had turned the 
dogma into a piece of unreal machinery. They taught that the 
Almighty, impotent to save men in any other way, had substituted 
the sufferings of Jesus, Christ, the infinite son of God, for the 
pains and penalties of the whole human race in an evérlasting 
hell. As a slave, being furnished with blood-money, buys his life 
of an Algerine pirate, so the sinner, by claiming the blood of 
Christ as his ransom, has remission of all his sins. The one and 
only means of salvation is to accept this blood-ransom. With- 
out it the noblest character, being legally and technically a sinner, 
is doomed to perdition. With the magic words “I believe in 
Christ,” the most selfish man who lives is entitled to keep com- 
pany with the angels! Do you say that he is not ready for such 
company? The answer is, that God having chosen and ransomed 
him, will now perform a miracle upon him, once having put on 
the “ wedding garment” of Christ’s perfections. Do you say 
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that Socrates and Emerson and Theodore Parker hardly seem fit 
subjects for hell? An evangelical minister actually answered to 
this point not long ago that, inasmuch as their so-called goodness 
was only individual, and not the righteousness of Christ, God 
might be supposed to destroy it in hell ! 

Bushnell’s conscience and his practical sagacity revolted from 
such teachings as these. They did not seem to him to make 
sense. They did not square at all with the teachings about Chris- 
tian nurture which the exigencies of life had urged him to set 
forth. What did the life and death of Christ actually do for the 
sinner, he asked. The answer was close at hand. He had it in 
his own experience ; he saw it worked out in the lives of others. 
The life and the death of Jesus were a mighty moral and spiritual 
influence. They stood for the love of God reaching out for needy 
men and uplifting them. In Christ was God incarnate ; in other 
words, Righteousness and Love incarnate. In Christ Bushnell 
seemed to see God himself filled with sympathy for man, his 
child. In Christ God seemed truly to suffer, precisely as a good 
father suffers in the misfortunes, the stumblings and the falls of 
his children. Thus in Christ God seemed to demonstrate that He 
- cares infinitely for us; He promises to do everything possible for 
us ; He urges us to trust and love him. All this seemed rational 
and moral. Persuade men that God is like Christ, and they will 
instinctively love God. Men are so made as to respond to this 
kind of appeal. This makes new lives, holy conduct, joy and 
peace. Fill the worst sinner with the sense that Almighty God 
eares for him, suffers with him, and wants his service, and the 
man’s heart is moved by this persuasively friendly mode of ap- 
peal. The Atonement, says Bushnell, substantially makes this 
appeal. It is no legal or mechanical device concerning equiva- 
lents — so much suffering over against so much sin. It is a moral 
appeal, that is, a revelation of God to our intelligence, our con- 
sciences and our hearts. ‘ 

Have I spoken as if it was strange that Bushnell’s new doctrines 
alarmed the defenders of the old theology? They rightly sur- 
mised that these innovating doctrines, once accepted, would dis- 
integrate the beetling fortresses of their orthodoxy. That Bush- 
nell himself did not see this, serves to illustrate all the more 
forcibly that he was a practical man and an opportunist, but not 
a great philosophical thinker. See where his thought, if fairly 
followed, was bound to come out. See what this thought actually 
did for men and women who to-day live to thank him for the door 
which he helped to open toward the larger light. 
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We have seen that Bushnell emphasized the fact of righteous 
character. Character with him was really salvation. Let chil- 
dren grow up in a warm spiritual atmosphere, so as to become 
brave, pure, just, noble, helpful, patriotic, devoted men and 
women, and this was the essence of Christian nurture. Let the 
Christ story, in any form, enter into a life to possess it with faith 
in God and love to man, and the story, thus becoming vital, was 
effective for the salvation of that life. The test of a moral atone- 
ment is and must be in character. No character, no salvation. 
On this point Bushnell was too hard-headed a New Englander to 
be confused. 

What now becomes of the doctrines of the fall of man, “ the lost 
race,” living under the ban of justice, endless punishment for the 
vast majority of mankind, the necessity of the death of the Son of 
God as the only means to purchase pardon for such as should 
believe the shibboleth of the Trinity? Bushnell’s insistence upon 
Christian nurture, tested by the fruits of noble character and 
developed through the atmosphere of divine love, could not be 
made to match with the orthodox or evangelical system. He had, 
in fact, taken hold of a thread that bound him over to an alto- 
gether different system of thought. Ask Bushnell any one of 
several radical questions which “ orthodoxy” is ever shy of ap- 
proaching. On what ground, for instance, will he say that the 
righteous men of the pre-Christian age, the trustful Psalmists, 
Isaiah, the great unknown prophet of Babylon, Socrates, the 
preachers of righteousness in Persia, India and China must surely 
be counted as “saved”? “Orthodoxy” did not know how these 
men could be “ saved,” or it shuffled with the question, and guessed 
that the Hebrews might be saved by faith in the Christ who 
was tocome! At all events these men, if saved at all, must be 
saved by the blood of Christ, and except for his shedding of blood, 
every one of them was otherwise doomed as a born “ rebel” 
against God. There is no other logical interpretation of the 
orthodox system. Did Bushnell believe this interpretation? As- 
suredly not. He believed that these early Jews and Gentiles 
possessed a saving righteousness, through which they were as 
acceptable to God as they were and always have been lovable to 
the hearts of men. They had the genuine quality of character,’ 
which in all worlds must constitute moral health. How could 
such men be accounted, by any theological quibbles of legalism, 
as lost souls or “ rebels ” against God? 

‘** But these men,” it may be replied by those who like to pose 
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as “ orthodox ” and as sane and reasonable men at the same time, 
“lived before Christ and had no opportunity to hear the gospel.” 
Ask Dr. Bushnell, then, what he thinks of his contemporaries, 
Emerson and Parker and his own good friend Dr. Bartol. Here, 
again, are men full of the essence of righteousness, devoted to the 
doing of the will of God. But with one consent they are un- 
able to find any use in their experience for what evangelicals call 
“the gospel.” With sincere honor and affection for Jesus, they 
frankly hold him to have been a man. They deny that they ever 
dreamed of such a thing as rebelling against the good God. 
They love God and they seek to serve their fellow men. Now 
Bushnell believes in the sturdy character of such men as these. 
He does not believe that they ever were or ever will be “lost 
souls.” They are in the same class with the good Jews, with 
Socrates and with Epictetus. God does not “forgive” them 
because Christ died, but God loves them as his true-hearted chil- 
dren, precisely as Bushnell loves them, being his friends and 
neighbors, allied in the great common cause in behalf of liberty, 
civic righteousness and an ideal faith. 

Take another question. Side by side in the same community 
are two households, one evangelical and the other a Quaker or a 
Unitarian home. In both homes the atmosphere of love is about 
the children and noble examples are set before theireyes. In one 
home the rites of baptism, confirmation and the Lord’s Supper 
are observed; in the other home these observances are omitted. 
In the children of both homes, however, you have noble and 
heroic character. ‘The boys from both homes take the ventures of 
life and death in the Civil War; they stand side by side for the 
same reforms. The daughters of both homes become loving, 
gracious and beneficent women. Does Dr. Bushnell doubt that 
in all the essentials of character both sets of children enjoy saving 
Christian nurture? Does he think that baptism and church 
membership are other than more or less helpful accidents, in no 
wise necessary in the sight of God for salvation ? 

Wherein, then, does the so-called “evangelical” belief in 
Christ create any valid distinction between those who profess it 
and those who pass it by? The most selfish and arrogant of men 


‘have easily professed it, in whose lives appeared only the dim- 


mest trace of what Paul characterizes as the fruits of the spirit, 
— “love, joy, peace, long suffering” and the rest. Outside of 
all the professions of all the churches there have been for gen- 
erations some of the stanchest as well as the sweetest lives, too 
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often suspected as infidels by those who believed less than they did 
in a righteous universe. Can a selfish and dishonest evangelical 
believer be constituted a friend of God by the magic of a formula 
or a revival ecstasy, and a man who believes in all the beati- 
tudes be accounted a rebel against God for want of the magic of 
the formula? To say this would be to turn the world into hell 
and make God a devil. Bushnell’s good sense and his conscience 
forbade him to say this. 

The question presses straight after us: Since according to all 
Bushnell’s teaching the universe is moral, and God is moral, and 
salvation is character; since in all ages men have won, and still 
continue to win noble and saving character as truly outside as 
within the lines of this cumbersome “ evangelical” system, what, 
then, is the use or need of it? You can be Jews, Confucians, Par- 
sees, radical Unitarians, Agnostics, and still be saved by virtue of 
character. Why should any men, then, be expected to believe 
in a system at best intellectually indigestible, to many morally 
repulsive, to most a mystery, only acknowledged by force of tra- 
dition and churchly authority? The wonder is that Bushnell’s 
mind did not push against this question and compel for himself 
the one and only possible answer to it. 

Dr. Munger makes a good deal of Bushnell’s theory of language. 
Bushnell was by nature and theory a “ loose constructionist.” He 
saw, truly enough, that all language is only symbolic, and that 
the most profound truths cannot be limited within exact defini- 
tions. This theory of the merely symbolic use of language is 
good if, in spite of the inexactness and imperfection of human 
words, one tries all the harder to make language tell the truth. 
It is a dangerous theory, when any one uses it to excuse himself 
in the employment of slovenly, archaic, conventional and mislead- 
ing terms and phrases. Did Bushnell seek to speak his truths in 
the simplest and most serviceable words? I think not. The plain 
reader must have often needed a key to interpret his symbolism. 
In other words, he made language harder to understand, instead 
of making it simpler. 

I have already intimated that Bushnell was not in any great 
way a lover of truth, that is, a philosopher. He loved men and 
wanted to help them; he faced difficulties that actually thrust 
themselves in his way. His system of thought was like the 
British Constitution ; under the pressure of an immediate necessity 
he was willing to patch the ancient edifice or to tear down an 
obtrusive corner. He was even willing to change the entire 
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character of the temple and to convert it to a new and different 
purpose, if he might use the medizval names over its doors. As 
the Englishman wants a republic and prefers to call it a monarchy, 
so Bushnell, though desirous to have a modern and rational man’s 
theology, wanted to go on calling it by the theological names and 
terms of medizvalism. 

A strange brooding tradition clouded the minds of most of the 
religious men of Bushnell’s generation. It was the great Pro- 
testant blunder about the nature of the Bible. We wonder at 
times whether Dr. Munger himself and the new school of “ or- 
thodoxy” (if it is right to call the modern democracy by the 
name of the outgrown despotism!) have yet succeeded in facing 
squarely the results of their own changed thought about the 
Bible. According to the old view the Bible was par excellence 
“the Word of God;” that is, it was authority beyond cavil or 
question, — authority before which man’s reason must bow. Do 
we read that the waters of the Jordan were piled up like the side 
of a cliff, that iron was made to swim, that jars were filled with 
oil created from nothing, that wine was made of water, that devils 
were commanded to tenant the bodies of swine? By the old view 
of the Bible, we must simply believe what we find written. Do 
we read that Jesus was to come in the clouds of heaven to judge 
the world, that his own generation should not pass away before 
the time of his coming, that mankind was to be divided at the 
great assize as the sheep from the goats, and that one part should 
go away into everlasting punishment? We must make the best 
of what the Book tells us. No man could alter its plain meaning. 

Bushnell was like the early Unitarians in his attempt to help 
the Bible say what he wanted to find in it. Like the Unitarians, 
he found much that went his way. He read the Bible, not as 
a scholar or critic, but for the purpose of practical edification. 
Finding in it much beautiful, rational, uplifting material, he loved 
to say, what we all gladly say, that what inspires is of God. But 
he did not like to lift this into the rank of a universal truth and 
to make it apply to Wordsworth or Browning. He wanted to 
say it only of the Bible. He never cared frankly to preach that 
the uninspiring things in the Bible are as uninspired as so many 
pages in a modern newspaper. 

The truth is that careful, painstaking reading or study of the 
Bible has been and is still a very rare thing. Bushnell certainly 
never seems to have addressed himself to the fundamental ques- 
tion: What sort of a book is the Bible? Is the traditional view 
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of it true? Emerson, surely no less a poet by nature than Bush- 
nell, had addressed himself to this question and answered it as if 
by an intuition. Theodore Parker, surely as great a philanthropist 
as Bushnell was, with a far more direct and fearless intellect, early 
faced this question and solved it. The material, both in the Bible 
itself and in many scholarly books concerning the Bible, which 
these and other men were already using, Bushnell seems never even 
to have cared to discuss. That the Old Testament is full of the 
fragments of barbarism as well as of the material of civilization ; 
that its Psalms are not only hymns of trust, but often songs to 
the God of war; that its prophets, like modern preachers, were 
more sure of the grasp of moral principles than of the details of 
futurity ; that its wonder stories matched a wonder-loving people, 
and are without ethical significance ; that the earliest of our Gos- 
pels came into shape a full generation after Jesus’ death; that 
the ‘“ Gospels” are in another language from that which Jesus 
must habitually have used ; that the birth stories left out in two 
Gospels are hopelessly at odds in Matthew and Luke; that the 
diverse accounts of the Resurrection and Ascension, at their utmost 
value, leave the minds of those who trust them longing for more 
valid evidence ; that the teachings of Jesus himself bear the im- 
print of the Jewish thought of his age; that Paul and the New 
Testament writers generally show no signs of having written under 
any other conditions, as regards inerrancy, than those under which 
good men in all ages have worked ;— in short, that the Bible 
throughout, admirable as its contents are, is simply a grand frag- 
ment of the growing, and as yet incomplete literature of the world ; 
these facts are commonplaces to-day in all thoughtful, fearless and 
reverent scholarship. 

Bushnell’s neglect to ask the straight and fearless questions 
which would have released his mind from the cloud-land of tradi- 
tion and superstition, involves all his thinking in obscurity and 
spoils the permanent use of his work. Did he really hold that 
the Bible is the word of God? Probably not. What did he 
hold? For there is no intermediate doctrine upon which you can 
rest the sole of your foot, between the old theory, which is melt- 
ing to-day like a snowdrift in April, and the illuminating thought 
to which the clearest-eyed men of Bushnell’s day had already 
come, and with which no sort of “ orthodoxy,” liberal or other- 
wise, is compatible. Nothing but a non-natural Bible can make 
out a case for a non-natural system of salvation. 

Why did not Bushnell join the Unitarians? Dr. Munger has 
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devoted some attention to this question, which must have often 
been asked on both sides of the old theological fence. Dr. Bush- 
nell was certainly not a Trinitarian, according to any of the “ ortho- 
dox”’ standards. Did ever any man remain an orthodox Trinita- 
rian who ventured to put his understanding of the doctrine into 
plain language? Dr. Bushnell, in trying to hold the form of the 
Trinity, and to keep his reason intact, seems to have fallen into 
the Sabellian heresy. This enabled him, as it has enabled many 
others, to use all the familiar conventional formulas. He loved 
the use of these formulas; they anchored him to the great catho- 
lic and historical traditions ; he associated them with his deepest 
religious experiences. We have already seen that, though his 
reason had early wrestled in vain with the mystery of the Trinity, 
his heart demanded the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
Had he cared to search his experience, he must have found that 
his heart simply craved the fullness of God; that it found and 
could find nothing more satisfying than Channing had found, and 
Parker and Martineau and all the goodly host of those whom 
the divine Wisdom, entering in, has made “friends of God and 
prophets.” All these have found Truth, Beauty and infinite Good- 
ness. They have adored God, loved God, rested in God, and 
have been filled’ with his fullness. One cannot find a term in 
Bushnell’s Sabellian consciousness of God that is not to be found 
in the consciousness of men who have been obliged to put all 
Trinitarian formulas aside as unassimilable. But Bushnell was 
one who, if he could have his new wine, preferred to pour it into 
the old bottles. Why, then, should he have vexed his own soul, 
and given his caviling brethren the chance to say, “* We told you 
so,” by joining the Unitarians? It was much more interesting to 
continue to puzzle both sides by remaining a Sabellian Trinita- 
rian. We can all appreciate the subtle enjoyment of this course. 

Moreover, the Unitarians were in much the same position of 
half-fledged thought as Bushnell himself was in. Few of them 
were asking straight and fearless questions. Channing was an 
inspirer rather than a philosopher or a theologian. What was 
the Unitarian theology? It was only in process of forming. So 
far as it tried to be Arian, Dr. Munger is right in believing that 
Bushnell’s kind of Trinitarianism was more attractive to both the 
poet and the thinker. Moreover, Bushnell was the minister of a 
Congregational church, to which he had frankly stated his mind, 
and which avowedly took the risks of denominational displeasure 
in offering him a free pulpit. 
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Is Dr. Munger, however, quite fair in his treatment of the 
Unitarians? He speaks in one passage (p. 406) as if it were an 
unworthy thing for a man to leave the church of his childhood. 
This is a strange doctrine for a minister of the Puritan and 
Protestant genealogy! Was not Christianity itself once a new 
movement? Does it not now seek to convert men from other 
forms of religion? As a matter of fact, the Unitarian churches 
were never seceders. Others, to their great grief, seceded from 
them. They simply marched on, as truth and duty seemed to 
bid. Others proceeded to denounce them as infidels. It was not 
asked of Bushnell, as it is not to-day asked of Dr. Munger, that 
he should drop the hand of his “ evangelical” friends. But 
why should he not have frankly also extended the right hand of 
his fellowship to his Unitarian brethren? Why, for example, 
should he never have exchanged with his high-minded corre- 
spondent, Dr. Bartol? The latter would have been willing at any 
time. In declining to take this venture, Bushnell emphasized the 
fact that the idea of secession was involved, not in the Unitarian, 
but in the Trinitarian position. It might not be that a man of 
high spiritual nature, who was seeking ‘to do the will of God,” 
should be recognized on equal terms with himself as a minister of 
religion! Is not this “heresy”? Ah! The pity of it that the 
leaders of the idealists, few as they have been, should not have 
clasped each others’ hands and stood close together for their 
common cause ! 

Dr. Munger seems to me to take the Arianism of the earlier 
Unitarians quite too seriously. He declines to class Bush- 
nell as altogether a Sabellian of the primitive variety. He 
ought to know that the Arians who fought Athanasius would 
hardly have understood the Unitarian gospel. He ought to know 
that from the days of Channing, the cardinal teaching of Uni- 
tarians has been the immanence of the living God. As Tholuck 
once said of them to a friend, they have been the mystics in 
American religion. Their confused Christology, therefore, had 
only the most superficial resemblance to what Bushnell and his 
biographer have called the meagerness of the Arian doctrine. 
Where, indeed, will you find a warmer sense of the reality and 
the actual presence of the living God than in Parker’s prayers ? 
What element of joyous or trustful devotion did Bushnell have 
that Parker missed ? 

The truth is that Bushnell, on one side, and most of his Uni- 
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a movement larger and more sweeping than they were gifted them- 
selves to measure. The prevalent Unitarianism of the “ forties” 
and “ fifties,” as we look back upon it, seems very inadequate both 
in intellectual clearness and in breadth of humanitarian sympathy. 
Only the figures of a few great leaders lift themselves above the 
commonplaceness of a little body that was compelled against its 
will to exist as a sect. The few were always in advance of their 
fellows and even often distrusted by them. The membership of 
the Unitarian churches never fairly wished to be pioneers. They 
never understood why they should be thrust out from the 
Christian fellowship of mankind. On the other hand, Bushnell 
was almost as lonely as the men were who led “ the forlorn hope ” 
of the Unitarians. The faith for which he really stood and toward 
which he made as gallant a struggle as the nature of his mind 
permitted, was as different from that which had held New Eng- 
land for two centuries in bondage as if it had borne the name of 
a new religion. It was and is indeed a new religion. It is the 
religion of character and reason; it is the religion of humanity ; 
it is the religion of the living God; I will not say that it is the 
religion of the historie Christ, though I believe that Jesus’ name 
will always stand as its great historic illustration. I prefer to 
say frankly that it is the religion of the ideal Christ ; that is, the 
divine person that waits to be in the soul of every man, — our 
highest possible image of the likeness of God, incarnate in man- 
hood. This must be, under whatever name it shall assume, the 
religion of the future. Toward this larger religion, which shall 
include all true-hearted men and women, Bushnell in an age of 
confused thought was a very worthy though not a far-sighted 
contributor. 


Cuar.es F. DOo.e. 
Boston, Mass. 





IS NATURE CHRISTIAN? 


THERE are some of us who, when we were young, were brought 
up on “ The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain;” and we can still 
remember the lively disgust with which that pious tract inspired 
us. We recall how the Traveller comes across the Shepherd on 
the Plain, and, civilly desirous of making conversation, asks him 
what he thinks the weather will be to-morrow. Both the Trav- 
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eller and we are duly struck, as it is intended we should be, with 
the lordliness and curtness of the answer: “ It will be just such 
weather as pleases me.” The Traveller, unsuspecting, falls at 
once into the snare, and innocently asks, “ Ah, how can that 
be?” Whereupon the Shepherd pounces down upon him with 
the crushing blow he has been preparing: “ Because it will be 
just such weather as pleases God.” The Traveller naturally is 
overwhelmed and incapable of defending himself against the 
sermon which follows. It and his further history we have, of 
course, forgotten. But the meanness of the Shepherd in taking 
advantage of an innocent remark to display his own piety, his 
seeming satisfaction at regarding himself as belonging to the 
inner circle with Providence, while the Traveller is not in it, his 
colorless lack of individuality in feeling the same, and having no 
preferences, no matter what might happen — this impressed some 
of us more than the valuable lesson, intended to be conveyed, of 
the importance of glad conformity to the divine will. 

We did not, when young, analyze the causes of our dissatisfac- 
tion ; but as we grew older and the story rankled within us, we 
came to see that the Shepherd, like many another person of narrow 
piety, while right in his aim, was wrong in the intellectual grounds 
on which he based it. The great lesson of the tract, of joy in 
accepting the will of God, we could have nothing but respect for ; 
we recognize this for what it is—the permanent attitude, the 
abiding atmosphere, the characteristic mark, of the true Chris- 
tian. But when the Shepherd identifies the will of God with the 
current course of events, and specially marks out the weather as 
indicating God’s complete will, we find that we must part com- 
pany with him, and, indeed, regard him as pagan and un-Chris- 
tian. For we see no more reason for supposing that to-morrow’s 
weather will be the ideally best weather, divinely adapted to the 
highest purposes, than for supposing that to-morrow’s events will 
be the ideally best events, expressing completely the divine will. 

Of course the answer is thrust at us at once, “ To-morrow’s 
events depend largely on men, and undoubtedly, therefore, they 
are not divine. But the weather depends wholly on God ; there- 
fore it must be exactly what He wills.” This is not quite true to 
fact ; for the weather is at times influenced indirectly by man. 
The building of cities, the cutting down of forests, the draining 
of swamps, the reclaiming of deserts, have established new physi- 
cal conditions, which have had meteorological effects. But more 
than this, the assumption which underlies the answer just given 
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we must believe to be unfounded,—the assumption that Nature, of 
which the weather is a part, authentically represents God. Nature 
is our vague word for the condition of things given to us, before 
we go to work on it. It is the universe with man’s stamp sub- 
tracted from it. And the idea that this represents a divine condi- 
tion, which is impaired and lowered by man’s mingling in it, is, 
we must believe, purely a fallacy. The fallacious reasoning is 
this: “ God made the world; therefore it is as He wants it to be. 
What is natural is the expression of his will. Therefore any 
attempt to change it would be wrong.” 

It follows as a result of this reasoning that the state of things 
as it is is regarded as sacred. When anesthetics were first intro- 
duced, their use in surgery was opposed as wrong because God 
had established pain as the necessary attendant on a surgical 
operation, and to prevent the pain was irreverently opposing his 
will. When one complains of a drought or a flood, he is often 
assured that it is for the best; otherwise it would not have oc- 
curred. 

Another result which follows is that conditions which are primi- 
tive are regarded as more divine than subsequent ones. The state 
of the savage, said Rousseau, is man’s primitive condition; there- 
fore it is the natural condition, therefore the desirable one ; let us 
get back to it at once. Let us discover, says the ecclesiast, what 
was the primitive condition of the Church; that was its true 
estate ; let us do our best to reéstablish it just as it was then. 
But in reality the fact that a condition was primitive is a strong 
presumption against the desirability of its continuance. For to 
any one who believes that God’s kingdom is a series of steps, each 
in advance of the preceding, towards an infinite goal, the fact that 
any step stands early in the series wins it respect for what it is, 
and forbids its being saved and used over again. God does not 
galvanize dead matter, but continually recreates by fresh births. 
We should not think of using paleolithic hatchets, or Oriental 
ploughs, or animal sacrifices, or Urim and Thummim. And yet 
these were all in their time tremendous steps in advance ; and just 
because they did their work faithfully, God was enabled to bring 
in through them a larger revelation and to lay them forever on 
the shelf. 

St. Paul is emphatic enough in denouncing the view that the 
natural, the primitive, has any claim to be regarded as the divine 
and desirable. ‘That is not first,” he says, “ which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
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“ The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” Men are, in his view, by 
nature children of wrath. It is by something different from what 
is natural, it is by “ grace” that they are saved. Sometimes thus 
in his epistles “ nature” seems a hostile force, actively opposed to 
the gospel of Christ; sometimes, going not so far, it seems the 
crude stuff out of which the true spiritual man is to be formed. 
Nothing of worth can come of it until it is moulded and worked 
over into spirituality. 

We are too much in danger to-day of ignoring this view and 
losing its valuable contribution to life. Nature is that which is ; 
the kingdom of God is that which ought to be; and between the 
two there is a great gulf fixed. Nature is not Christian. Think 
of her enormous waste—the empty spaces between the stars, 
the needless leagues of sea, her savage hurry to turn the fruit- 
ful field into a forest, her carelessness of precious lives, her re- 
gardless casting of her pearls before inappreciative swine. Think 
of her callous cruelty —the thousands of creatures left to gasp 
and die on the shore at every tide, or to fall a prey in the forests 
to the stronger, the lack of opportunity to which millions of 
human beings must submit, the tortures which await every one of 
us before we can get out of the world. There is no trace here 
of any dominance of an “ ought.” Simply the fact stares us in the 
face; often the outrageous, savage, cruel fact; and that it is not 
what it ought to be is no concern of Nature’s. 

But however it is with external Nature, we are apt to rebel a 
little at St. Paul’s denial of spiritual character to that which is 
natural in human nature. Yet we do not have to look far to 
find what he means. See some gorgeous girl in the bloom of 
her happy young existence. She is a magnificent creature, like a 
flower ora horse. But she is dominated by her feelings, as they are, 
— sweet and agreeable when everything is pleasant about her, but 
absolutely bent on having her own way, regardless of what her 
pleasure costs to others, and capable of hardness and cruelty to 
secure her comfort. It is character like that which St. Paul 
calls “the natural man.” It is absolutely different from the spirit 
that suffereth long and is kind, that doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, that seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, but 
rejoiceth in the truth. I am not saying that there is no element 
of spirituality in such a person, but I am saying that there is no 
element of spirituality in such character. It is only so far as the 
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person has other and different elements of character that she 
becomes spiritual. 

Everywhere we find these two great different provinces — the 
natural and the spiritual, that which is and that which ought to 
be, where you start and where you come out, the real and the 
ideal ; and the first is merely the stuff out of which the other is 
to be made. There is nothing final and sacred about it. The 
very fact that it is primitive and natural is presumptive evidence 
that it is to be changed and made over into something higher. 

This is all true. Nature is not Christian. And yet certain 
things come to mind which make us suspect that we have perhaps 
gone not quite so far or so successfully in our study of Nature as 
we had supposed. We of the Episcopal Church recall our boast to 
our Methodist friend that, while his way of entering the kingdom 
of heaven through revivals and sudden conversions is the method 
of conquest, our way through baptism and confirmation is that of 
growth, and therefore the natural method. We have been accus- 
tomed to regard this adjective as the seal of the genuineness of 
our method, and we cannot but believe that somehow we were 
right. So we look about us for further evidence that the natural 
method of procedure in any case is the right one, the spiritual 
one. And we find it. Indications that what is, is what ought to 
be, and what ought to be actually is, glitter throughout life and 
constitute its most precious elements. When we look around and 
see how many lovely and loving families are pouring their clear 
streams of noble living into the community, how much righteous- 
ness there is in existing governments, how many hospitals and 
benevolent societies and organizations of police and religion there 
are, we rejoice in recognizing how largely that which ought to be 
has become that which is. In everything we do or think there is 
a way which, if we can only discover and conform ourselves to it, 
we shall be saved an immense amount of friction. Try to bale 
out a pond, and it will take you forever. Open a sluiceway at 
the lowest point, and it will drain itself at once ; for water runs 
down hill by nature. Teach your child that religion belongs to 
grown people, and he therefore cannot attain it until by and by, 
though he is in some way culpable and un-Christian now for not 
having it, and the chances are that he will never gain a sweet and 
ripe Christianity. But teach him that God has called him to be 
a Christian from birth, and train him to be one just as you train 
him to be a gentleman, and such a baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
almost sure to be followed by the confirmation of a mature Chris- 
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tian character to him. This, we hold, is the natural method of 
entering the kingdom of heaven, the method of least friction and 
largest attainment. ‘ Doth not Nature herself teach you?” 

If, then, there is.an element in Nature which is divine, more 
than that, which is already part of the kingdom of Christ, how 
ean we find it? How can we draw the line and distinguish it 
from that which is the mere stuff of the spiritual? The answer is 
in the question: so far as it has a spiritual element in it, it is 
spiritual and therefore Christian. So far as we come to it with 
our spiritual magnet in our hands and find no drawing, we may 
know that it is stuff needing to be worked over. And this is a 
truer test of God’s ownership than tradition or primitiveness or 
command or possession of the ground. But it does demand, it 
must be confessed, that we should know what is spiritual when 
we see it. Many do not-know, and so they are unable to distin- 
guish. If one is color-blind, you cannot prove to him that red is 
red. It is not evidence that the stupid man needs, but brains. 
But translate God into the terms of his Spirit. Then we shall 
see that whatever is in the largest sense reasonable is always more 
Christian, because it has more of the Logos in it, than that which 
is unreasonable. Whatever is in the longest run effective is more 
Christian than the temporarily efficient ; whatever tends to pro- 
duce noble character than what tends to degrade it ; whatever is 
loving than what is selfish; whatever touches the deep sides of 
humanity rather than what affects its trivial interests. 

Here, then, is the test of the presence of spirituality. Not so 
much, is the weather that which happens to come, as, is it the 
weather best for the earth and for man? Not so much, are sav- 
age conditions the state of Nature, as, are they the conditions 
best adapted to produce intelligent and lofty character? Not so 
much of any act of ritual, is there a text of the Bible eommand- 
ing it, or a tradition of a father or grandfather, but is it in the 
line of Christ’s spirit? Is it edifying? In regard to any course of 
action, not so much, do you feel like doing it, as, would it be 
best ? 

This higher element in each case is not something merely 
human in opposition to divine ; not something we have invented 
and put into things as they naturally are, but is something which 
forms an integral part of them. Religion is not, as the freethink- 
ers of the last century maintained, and as our agnostics have given 
up trying to maintain, — religion is not an invention of priests 
foisted by them upon credulous men, but is as essential a part of 
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human nature as is number. Love is not a luxury, well enough 
for those who can afford leisure for it, but is a tide of the soul. 
Reasonableness is not a fancy some people happen to have, but is 
the method of God’s thought and therefore the law of all true 
thinking, and is therefore natural. 

It is important to recognize this, because its non-recognition is 
a denial of the third person of the Trinity, — the denial, that is, 
that the world’s best is God. Is there, in the domain of natural 
law, in the history of men, in the busy whirl of to-day, is there a 
plan, an intelligent order, an indwelling mind? Is this at the 
very centre of the life of things and men, or is it dwelling beyond 
them and apart, acting on them from outside but not through 
them and from within? If there is a God, but He is transcendent 
only, outside Nature and man, then certainly Nature has no Chris- 
tian element in her, and whatever is human is non-divine. But 
if God is also immanent, dwelling through his spirit in the plan 
of Nature and in humanity’s best, then Nature, in the largest 
sense of the word, has a Christian element ; then this best in man 
is God working in him, and the truly human and the divine are 
not opposing terms. 

Consider for a moment what this means. It means that man’s 
discovery of truth and God’s revelation of it are but different 
aspects of the same process. It means that the stamp, “ Or- 
dained by Christ,” is as truly applicable to any institution, when- 
ever originating, which bears his thought and spirit, as to any 
which he expressly enjoined in words. It settles the question of 
authority, with its fancied opposition between what is of divine 
ordinance and what is of human establishment ; for it means that 
the test of the divine authority of any opinion, book, institution, 
ritual, man, is to be sought not in its origin but in its effect, — in 
its truth, efficiency, depth, power of edification, spirituality. We 
rightly turn to every new claimant of divine powers and say, “ By 
what authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee this 
authority?” And it replies, not by referring us to its birth or its 
sponsors, but by pointing to the blind it has made to see, to the 
lame who walk, the lepers who are cleansed, to the poor who for 
the first time hear through it a gospel; and it says, “‘ Cannot ye 
now tell? Then neither tell 1 you by what authority I do these 
things.” 

There are two dangers awaiting us as we contemplate our rela- 
tion to Nature. We must beware lest we come to dwell on Salis- 
bury Plain, and identify the natural course of events with the 
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divine will. For then we shall wake up some day, and, though 
we may be horrified at our situation, devout shepherds as we are, 
we shall find ourselves walking hand in hand with Vivekananda 
and Mrs. Eddy and a great company of pantheists in varied gar- 
ments, who deny that there is any evil, but maintain that all that 
is is equally divine. On the other hand, we must beware lest we 
assert a patent on our method of approach to God, and announce 
that no one can worship Him duly unless he carries with him a 
mule’s burden of our earth. If we do this, we shall be incensed 
rather than gladdened by the announcement, which is sure to come, 
that there are thousands unknown to us who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. Perhaps I ought to add that there is a third dan- ’ 
ger, most dangerous of all because of its seductive illogicality, — 
the danger of combining the errors of both these positions with- 
out their counterbalancing truths. To be as narrowly pious as the 
Salisbury Shepherd, as confident as a Jesuit that individual initi- 
ative is unsafe and wrong, and as convinced as a primitive Hebrew 
that there is no salvation outside our covenant with God, at least 
of the proper kind — this is a position which is unfortunately not 
altogether unknown to us. 

Let us try to answer the question with which we started. If 
Nature means to us the condition of things without man’s stamp, 
the current course of events, that which is, apart from the law 
or spiritual element in it, then we may confidently say that it is 
not Christian, or, using a better word here, not divine; then it is 
merely stuff given to be worked over into spirituality. But if 
we claim a larger meaning for our word, if Nature is to us not 
only the sum but the soul of all things, then we must trium- 
phantly declare that we recognize through it all a plan, a spiritual 
element, a presence of God, which in its highest manifestation is 
Christian. Or, to translate and glorify our conclusion, we shall 
then gladly contemplate the Incarnation of Christ as something 
perfectly natural. 


FREDERIC PALMER. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SKEPTICS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


OF all the sects of Christendom there is none to compare with 
the Quakers, for their union of individualism with purism. Not 
only is the Kingdom of God within you, but the individual has 
direct access to the Father of Lights. The absence of creeds, 
mediators and forms, gives a directness to a distinctly personal 
religion. No church, no books, no priests are necessary for the 
struggling soul, anxious for light in the dark places of life. 
God knows his own and man has but to stretch out his hand for 
spiritual help and it is taken with a Father’s readiness, if the 
seeker gives himself up with the undisturbed confidence of a 
child. 

Such direct contact with the All-Knowing seemed to make all 
human knowledge superfluous. Indeed, human knowledge ap- 
peared as a distinct hindrance, for it tends to trust in itself. In 
terms of modern psychology, intuitive spiritual knowledge is 
higher than ratiocination. The spiritual life did not seem to be 
based upon arguments derivable from material life. Even the 
realms of intellect and emotion in their ordinary manifestations 
are but the playing of the child in comparison with the leading 
of the Divine light. For the spiritual plane, it was thought, had 
no common measure with the material, and was independent of it. 

It is clear that such principles, accepted absolutely, may, or 
even must, lead to educational skepticism. Spiritual life, by 
which is meant direct communion with God, is the all-absorbing, 
the all-precious activity of life. It includes all. It is the 
object of search, before which all others are trivial. Human 
knowledge is not necessary for the reception of divine light. 
Human knowledge, on the other hand, is necessary as a prepara- 
tion to worldly success. Thus religion and knowledge seemed in 
antithesis. Frequently have the mystics and those who felt the 
ecstasy of the thought of direct communion with God valued all 
human knowledge at a low price. Hence the monastic vow of 
abstinence from study which was exacted from some orders. 

For concrete instances of the way in which educational skep- 
ticism was thus developed in the time of the Commonwealth, I 
will take first the case of Samuel How, a cobbler and uneducated 
man; secondly, William Dell, the head of a Cambridge college ; 
and thirdly, George Fox, the founder of the Quakers. These 
three instances will show stages of educational skepticism. 
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Samuel How and William Dell do not attack human learning. 
Indeed, both of them acknowledge human learning to be a good 
thing. They emphatically explain that good involves something 
better, and that it is good in that the lack of it would be a posi- 
tive evil. How’s words occur in a treatise called “The Suffi- 
ciency of the Spirit’s Teaching without Human Learning,” — the 
tendency of which is significantly denoted by its title. How 
allows human learning as follows : — 

“T answer that it follows not because it is not to be allowed 
this way [i. e. for spiritual advancement] that therefore it is not 
of any use; for I do acknowledge it in itself to be a good thing 
and good in its proper place, which is for the repairing of that 
decay which came upon man for sin, so I say it is of good use for 
the repairing of that loss, and so fit for statesmen, physicians, 
lawyers and gentlemen, yea, all men so far as they can attain to 
it are as men beyond and above others that are without it, yea 
and beyond all other excellencies that this world can afford; but 
bring it once to be a help to understand the mind of God in the 
holy Scriptures, and then it is detestable filth, dross and dung in 
that respect, and so good for nothing but to destroy and cause 
men to err, as we have seen before. It fares with it as I perceive 
it doth with fire. Keep it in the chimney and it serves a good 
blessing of God for good and necessary uses, but let it once come 
into the roof of the house and it destroys all, becatse it is not in 
its proper place; so it is here for this thing among men: for 
human and worldly employments, it is good ; but bring it once to 
the perfecting of the Gospel and it will be found to be the spoil- 
ing of it.” 

Such a moderate statement hardly amounts to educational skep- 
ticism. The drift of the argument is to be found to-day in 
the attacks on the “higher criticism.” But there is a contempt, 
almost a hatred, in the selection of the words “ filth, dung and 
dross,” which can only be compared with the self-satisfied arro- 
gance which the learned world on its side has displayed to spiritual 
reformers. It is a tooth for a tooth. 

There had been educationists who had pointed out with pride 
that Abraham, Moses and Elijah the Tishbite, and indeed all the 
prophets, had been teachers, and that therefore the schoolmaster’s 
function had been ennobled by their taking part in the work of 
teaching. But How’s position would be: For those who were to 
spiritually exhort and encourage others, the chosen men for high 
religious spirit, these men are precisely those in whom learning 
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was declared to be, for the highest aims of the soul, futile if not 
dangerous. If human learning be not necessary for the spiritual 
leaders of mankind, the inevitable deduction will come to be 
drawn that it is still less necessary for those whom they lead. 

How himself had had no “school learning.”! William Dell, 
on the contrary, was a man of considerable attainments. He was 
austere and somewhat morose, but not so much a revolutionist or 
a nihilist as to education as an educational reformer. 

In 1652, Sydrach Simpson, Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, had urged the importance of classical learning and a 
university course for clergymen. Dell preached a “confutation ” 
the next year. He divides Simpson’s arguments into thirteen 
heads, which he terms “errors.” Amongst them are the follow- 
ing : — 

I, “That the knowledge of heavenly things cannot come to us 
but by things on earth, and that all divinity is swaddled in human 
learning.” 

II. “ That men now are to get knowledge by studies and human 
learning, and not by inspiration.” 

III. “That human learning is as the outworks to the fort of 
the gospel and as the outer court to the temple of the gospel : 
and so if you will keep the fort well, you must keep the outworks 
strong: and if you will preserve the inward, you must look to the 
outward court.” 

Such are three of the thirteen points Mr. Dell undertakes to 
confute. Take the first. Mr. Dell’s climax in his answer is the 
sentence: “If all divinity be swaddled in human learning, then 
Christ and his apostles had no true divinity; for they had no 
human learning to swaddle it in, nor would have none.” Perhaps 
Mr. Dell’s position is made more striking by stating a previous 
argument on this first head: “If divinity be swaddled in human 
learning, then I do affirm that all such divinity hath no great 
depth, seeing the bottom of human learning is easily fathomed.” 

Here, at any rate, we have an antithesis to Sir Isaac Newton’s 
childlike feeling of being on the shore, gathering pebbles, before 
the great ocean of truth. It is only just to state that Dell goes 
on to dwell on the height and breadth and length and depth of 
the love of God, which passeth knowledge as being the “true 
divinity.” Outside of God’s word comes no understanding of 

1 “His manner of studying on a text was, as he sat in his shop mending 


shoes, to lay his Bible beside him, and when he thought fit he looked thereon 
and considered thereof.” 
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this: “ All the learning in the world doth not contain in itself, 
neither can it reveal to us aright, the least thing of God, or of 
his mind or will.” 

Take Dell’s second “Confutation:” that men are to get 
knowledge, to wit, of the Scriptures by studies and human learn- 
ing, and not by inspiration. Dell’s reply is: “ Yea, Christ hath 
taught that God hides these things of the gospel from the wise 
and the prudent, that is, the studying and learned men, and 
reveals them to babes; and that this is his good pleasure so 
to do.” 

Take the third. Simpson’s point was that human learning is 
the outworks to the fort of the Gospel. Dell asks, “‘ Are Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle a strong-guard for the person of Christ?” 
He goes on: “ Must that word of God be secured by Aristotle, 
which delivers all the elect from sin, death and hell forever! 
Are grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, physics, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, the weapons whereby we must defend the gospel?” With 
these views Dell pushes his argument consistently enough to a 
proposal to abolish all university degrees in divinity. He presses 
Christ’s saying into his service: “ Be not ye called doctors; for 
one is your master,ven Christ, and ye are all brethren.” He 
declares degrees in divinity (“for I meddle with none else,” he 
expressly adds) to be grossly anti-Christian. He addresses. the 
university : “ Thou, University, hast like thy own mother Babylon 
Mystery written on thy forehead ; for thou hast taken to thyself 
this glorious title, Alma Mater, the Beautiful Mother, which 
only belongs to Jerusalem from above. . . . Thy human learn- 
ing, to wit, thy philosophy and school-divinity and the false min- 
istry they have set up and the false Christians that have proceeded 
from that ministry have devised and executed all these murders 
and massacres on the true saints of God.” 

The position of How and of Dell is epitomized: “ Christ will 
not have learned men to be teachers in his church through their 
learning ; and as little will he have ignorant men to teach in his 
end | because of their ignorance ; but whether men be learned 
or ignorant according to the world, it is no matter in Christ’s 
Church, where each man is to speak in the spirit of Christ, which 
makes both the ignorant and learned alike wise in Christ.” 

We may now ask, What is the tendency of their argument as 
far as education is concerned? How has associated learning with 
filth, dross, dung; Dell has declared that “the bottom of human 
learning is easily fathomed.” When the sort of people to whom 
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these considerations were addressed is borne in mind, — such 
attitudes must have had a tendency towards the most emphatic 
educational skepticism. Curiously enough, in spite of himself — 
with that self-contradiction which an age of intense religious fervor 
is apt to induce — there are few men of his age who made more 
remarkable suggestions than Dell for the reformation of education. 
He urged, as early as 1650, that schools, when wanting, should be 
erected throughout the whole nation, and that not only in great 
cities and great towns, but “also in all lesser villages,” and that 
only competent teachers should be employed. The subjects to be 
taught in the greater schools should be Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 
The last-named, Dell adds, should be in great account with us for 
‘the Old Testament’s sake.” (He apparently forgets that this 
is swaddling divinity in human learning.) He astounds us by 
the suggestion that universities or colleges should be erected in 
every great town of the nation, in London, York, Bristol, Exeter, 
Norwich, to be maintained by “ the state” or “ the country.” 

This is close upon educational genins, yet it existed alongside 
of what I have called educational skepticism. Dell, says Calamy, 
“was a very peculiar and unsettled man.” His educational con- 
tradictions are not alone. Mr. J. Bass Malfinger, in his account 
of Dell in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” mentions four 
other contradictions challenged against him. 

The general effect, the logical outcome of the writers of whom 
How and Dell are types, was towards educational annihilation. 
This tendency came from uneducated men like How and from 
educated men like Dell. 

For sheer and absolute skepticism, we have to turn to George 
Fox’s utterances on education. He is the arch educational-heretic. 
Joyfully almost he deals blows at human learning. With a glow 
of sarcasm he fastens a label Reductio ad absurdum to each of 
the objects of study in turn. With remorseless ferocity, knife 
whetted for the purpose, he twirls off the scalps, as trophies of a 
dead age, —from each subject of learning. How had followed 
his daily calling and in the ministry had spoken to more or less 
cultured flocks; Dell had the ineradicable impress of his high 
education. George Fox had not these restraints. 

“A Primer for the Schollers and Doctors of Europe” was 
published in 1659. It is an attack on subjects of study — par- 
ticularly the seven liberal arts of Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, “together with that 
you call Geography, Ethics, Physics, Metaphysics, Theology and 
Medicine.” 
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In his preface, George Fox says that the seven arts, together 
with their terminology, have been hidden in dens and holes. He 
warns them — “little Davids are risen, with their slings and their 
bags full of stones: So this is a call for every uncircumcised 
Philistine to come into the open field and there to be tried with 
little Davids, who have the bags and the slings and the stones, 
which is the power of God.” So martial in tone is this man of 
peace. 

Of grammatical, logical and rhetorical terms, Fox makes great 
fun, asking the meaning of the words, who was the first beginner 
of them, and so on. For example, “ What is Apostrophe, and 
Prosopopeia? What is . . . Prolepsis, Hypophora, Epitrophe, 
Synchoresis? . . . Were they invented or imagined or revealed 
by the Spirit of God?” 

Perhaps his method of treatment is best disclosed by his ques- 
tions concerning Mathematics. ‘“ What,” he asks, “are these 
words, Algebra and what is a right-lined Parallelipedon and In- 
equalities, and what the greater or lesser segment or quotient, 
who was the first author of all those words, and what are their 
root, what hath born them, and these words what are they, and 
whether or no they were the words that did proceed from the life 
of God, or the earthly wisdom that hath taught them below ; so 
the words in themselves, what are they, and who was the first 
Author of them, and whether or no they be suitable to the life or 
that dark, airy part that prisons it?” 

Under the term Geometry, Fox inquires: “ What are Globes, 
Piramis, a Column and a Cilindrus, ete. What be all these 
terms and names and words, and whether or no they be not words 
of men’s wisdom, art and inventions, that he hath not sought 
out since the transgression, answer me if any of you have the 
measuring line, by which the earth is measured, and the- waters 
with this line can ye measure? And where do the Scriptures of 
truth that speaks of measuring speak such words, terms and 
phrases as is above mentioned? . . . And came they from the 
wisdom that is below, earthly, sensual and Devillish (that doth 
teach), or from the wisdom which is from above that the world is 
comprehended withal, which was before the world began, which 
measures, comprehends, time, age, Sea and Land, and fathoms the 
world as a span, whose wisdom speaks; and of her children is 
justified, who love her, and are nourished and cherished by her.” 

So, too, is Geography treated. It becomes comical when Fox 
speaks of Music. He says of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la: “ Answer 
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me this, who was the first rising [sic] of them, and whether or no 
they were all given forth from a transgressor or one out of trans- 
gression, or one who was taught of the Holy Ghost or from man 
whose wisdom was below in the transgression?” Through the 
list of subjects he goes in the same manner — Physics, Meta- 
physics, Ethics, Politics, Theology —all to illustrate, by refuta- 
tion of the learning of the schools, that he “‘ who teaches in the 
wisdom of God hath that that comprehends all.” 

This extraordinary treatise is addressed to the scholars and 
doctors of Europe, but especially to them in and about “the 
(called) two famous Universities in England, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. To them and every of them, whether Tutors or Scholars, 
Bachelors and Masters of Art, Bachelors and Doctors of Divin- 
ity, the so-called well-heads of Divinity. It is to either such who 
keep their station and trading there, or such who have learned 
their arts, sciences and trades there, and now improve them to 
their best advantage in the nation of England or elsewhere.” 

It is, therefore, a wholesale attack on learning, without reserve 
or qualification. It more than suggests that human learning is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. Fox will have none of it. Dell’s 
skepticism has become black, staring, absolute educational de- 
spair. 

Here, then, in educational history we see a dangerous spirit 
abroad. The antagonism of How, Dell and Fox, each in its 
degree, was the more insidious in that it was joined with ideals 
of such great spiritual worth. In George Fox, the antagonism 
was uncompromising. It was not merely a war with what was 
evil in the universities, or with what he thought was evil. Such 
a war was ably waged by John Webster in his Academiarum 
Examen. But Webster warmly urged what he conceived to be a 
more rational education. Webster was a freethinker in educa- 
tion, but George Fox was, so to say, an educational nihilist. 

It is not easy to estimate the influence of these skeptics. As 
Montaigne has said: “ Man is both body and soul, and it is im- 
possible to divide him.” The suggestion of men like Fox was 
towards the extermination of the earthly, the material, and the 
essentially human for the fuller satisfaction of the spiritual side 
of man’s nature. It proved itself, as it was bound to do, an im- 
possibility. Human experience slaps such theorists in the face. 
The laws of Nature are as rigorous in the natural and human 
world as in the supernatural and the superhuman world. But to 
Fox the latter were more vivid. George Fox’s mysticism recoiled 
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on itself. His followers, the Quakers, have been amongst the 
most energetic in practically refuting their leader’s argument. 
In them, the spiritual side has been deeply cultivated together 
with the strictly intellectual powers, and jointly there has been 
produced one of the most significant of religious communities. 
Accordingly, the effort of these negative theorizers has been most 
noteworthy in its recoil precisely where it might be least expected. 
The Quakers are, on the whole, a soundly educated body. 

Nevertheless, the educational skepticism, advocated from the 
pietist point of view, has given tone and color to the depreciation 
of education. That it has been a factor in the delay of the exten- 
sion of elementary education there can be little doubt. But when 
such education began, it had some considerable indirect influence 
in modifying the tone of it. When the important movement 
came — about 1700 — for the establishment of the charity schools, 
religious instruction was regarded as a sine qua non, as any one 
can see who will glance over the text-book universally recom- 
mended for the schools, viz. — * Talbot’s Christian Schoolmaster.”’ 
Nor do I think it entirely beside the mark to attribute something 
of the present intensity of the school-board controversy to the 
ingraining in English character of the spiritual intensity seen in 
the theories of How, Dell and George Fox. Now its extreme 
form would be stated: No religion, no education. But sides are 
changed. All turns on the definition of religion. If it is to be 
dogmatic, the Quakers to-day would oppose its entrance into the 
school, though they would be as urgent as ever for spiritual cul- 
ture. Here, again, we require Montaigne’s warning: “ Man is a 
whole, we cannot separate body and soul.” So we cannot split 
up the idea of education. Religious education is not so much 
a separate school subject as it is a spirit. Its presence shines 
forth in the attitude of.teacher and taught toward their high- 
est ideals and in the faithful and joyous performance of school 
duties. 

To return, it is clear, I think, that the views of the skeptics 
must have damaged education by disinclining their followers to 
consider the subject. At the same time I believe they rendered a 
distinct service to educational reform by some of their criticisms. 
In this connection, nothing is more important than their view of 
personal purity. 

It was the desire to cultivate absolute simplicity of truthful- 
ness, to become, verily, little children in directness of speech and 


thought, that brought Fox and his more learned friends, John 
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Stubs and Benjamin Farley, in 1660, to write their “ Battle-dore 1 
for Teachers and Professors to learn Singular and Plural, You to 
Many and Thou to One.” Here, again, Fox errs from excess of 
zeal. He is not willing to simply urge his point, which is a tell- 
ing one, grammatically, and to leave the matter to the judgment 
of scholars. He must needs wax contemptuous: “ All Languages 
are to me no more than dust, who was before Languages were 
and am comed [sic] before Languages were, and am redeemed 
out of Languages into the power, where men shall agree: but this 
is a whip and a rod to all such who have degenerated through the 
pride and ambition, from their natural tongue, and Languages, 
and all Languages upon the earth is but Natural, and makes none 
divine, but that which makes divine is the Word, which was before 
Languages and Tongues were.” 

By examples chosen from twenty-five different languages,” the 
authors show that there have been different forms for the second 
personal pronoun for the singular and the plural at different ages 
and in different countries. There is a wearisome iteration of the 
illustration and invective to impress the point. Yet the desire is 
transparent to bring about a simplicity of speech — though the 
book is itself an example of the very opposite. 

This longing for a greater purity in matters verbal is followed 
up by a vigorous attack on the general lack of moral purity in 
ordinary books and even in school-books. The school-books, 
indeed, were a crying evil. Of one of them —a book of Ovid, 
with a translation and notes, after quoting some reprehensible 
passages, Fox says: “If I should take out all those light, vain, 
lascivious verses contained in this book, I might make myself and 
the Reader sick ; and so I forbear to set down any more examples 
out of this filthy Book, which hath been learned in the English 
schools for many years by-past: So this that I have set down here 
is but a touch of what may be set down afterward, if this Chris- 
tian nation (so-called) do not burn all these heathenish books. 
If the Lord will (if I live) they may hear more from me here- 
after about this matter.”” Another school-book “ much applauded 
in England,” is Richard Bernard’s translation of Terence (1607). 
Fox criticises and makes short work of Bernard’s account of his 
own book as pithy, pleasant, and profitable. Fox shows with no 
hesitating touch that it is “unpleasant, and unprofitable, not fit 
to be mentioned amongst Christians.” 


1 That is, a Horn-book — or A B C book. 
2 Presumably by Stubs and Farley. 
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With such examples of school-books before him, and many 
others which appear little less loathsome, Fox connects word-sim- 
plicity with moral-purity: “ England and other nations in Chris- 
tendom (so-called) as they have degenerated from the proper, 
plain and simple language, Singular and Plural (as already men- 
tioned . . . ) so also England and some other Nations in Chris- 
tendom teach their children heathenish books in the Latin tongue 
and Greek, contrary to the practice of the saints... . [It] is 
charged upon people from the Lord, not to teach these Heathenish 
Books but let them be burnt as useless; and if any will learn 
other languages to their children, that they may learn them the 
Scriptures of truth, and other sound and wholesome words and 
savoury ; and not such unsavoury words as is and have been prac- 
tised in their schools for many years. Let not the earth be 
stained and corrupted with such filthiness.” 

William Dell was hardly less pronounced, though, as 1 have 
already said, he admitted the teaching of Greek and Latin into 
the schools. He qualified such admission by saying: “ My coun- 
sel is, that they learn the Greek and Latin tongues especially 
from Christians, and so without the lies, fables, follies, vanities, 
whoredoms, lust, pride, revenge, etc., of the heathens ; especially 
seeing neither their words nor their phrases are meet for Chris- 
tians to take into their mouths: and most necessary it is, that 
Christians should forget the names of their gods and muses, which 
were but devils and damned creatures, and all their mythology and 
fabulous inventions, and let them all go to Satan from whence 
they came.” 

The Educational Skeptics fulfilled a mission. They helped to 
modify and purify school-work. They wished to build children 
into living temples of the Lord. They wished in their far-away 
visions to lead children from the trivialities of teachers, books and 
even play. They sought the real, the highest good of the child. 
But with their faces firmly set above human affairs, their feet 
stuck against the solid ground. ‘Though careless of Mother 
Earth they trod down for themselves a path in the garden of 
the young. They did not injure permanently the gardeners. 
They rather aroused them to their work. We, looking upon the 
path trod down by their earth-bound feet, can recognize that it 
was by this determined tramping of the skeptics that the noxious 
weeds of poor and even evil text-books were stifled. The garden- 
ers heard, as it were, the stranger’s steps in their midst, awoke, 
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and bestirred themselves to the cultivation of something better 
than weeds. 
Foster WartTSON. 
University COLLEGE oF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 





ASHERA IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue “Sunday School Times” of Philadelphia, in its issue for 
September 3, 1898, contained an article with the title, “ Light on 
an Ancient: Heathen Deity, the Cult of Ashera.” In this article 
my esteemed colleague Professor Peter Jensen of Marburg Uni- 
versity gives new information of a very high degree of value, and 
also draws some conclusions from it. He believes that the exist- 
ence of a female divinity in the Hither Asia of antiquity, Ashrata 
or Ashirtu, is now not simply proved by the proper name Abd- 
ashirta, or Abd-ashratum (equivalent to “ servant of Ashirta”’), 
but that this Goddess occurs herself, and as such, in Assyrian- 
Babylonian inscriptions.!. And she is found there as a foreign 
goddess introduced from the west, from the Lebanon region, as 
the spouse of a god likewise introduced from that quarter. This 
latter is the Assyrian Ramman, the god of heaven and the light- 
ning; his spouse Ashera is the goddess of the earth and of con- 
ceiving fertility. She is thus the feminine half of the ancient 
Semitic pair of gods which represents Heaven and Earth, with their 
manifestations, procreating and conceiving fertility. The home- 
name of the spouse of Ashera seems to me to be not yet made out 
with certainty. For he is called Amurru, if I understand rightly, 
only on the Euphrates and the Tigris, as the one coming out 
of the mountains of the West-land. Ramman is the name of 
the corresponding Assyrian god, not that of the West-land god, 
while the names of West-land gods, of like meaning, according to 
Jensen, Hadad and Dagon, are not yet established in connection 
with Ashera. But Ba‘al, whom Jensen allots to Canaan with 
Ashera, occurs with Ashera in the Old Testament only in a few 
highly uncertain passages, while his usual companion is called 
Ashtoret (read Ashtart?). We are, then, much rather, com- 


1 This was already mentioned by Professor Francis Brown in his Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, sub verbo. 

2 For the benefit of the reader ignorant of Hebrew it must be expressly 
stated that the two names, Ashera and Ashtart, differ not only in the ¢ of the 
latter name, but also in the first consonant, which in the transcription is 
omitted with both. First with Ashera comes an Aleph, with Ashtart an Ayin, 
The names are thus entirely different. 
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pelled to say that Ashera and her spouse are equivalent to the 
Canaanite pair, Baal and Ashtart, according to their meaning, 
so far as we can follow it. 

So far I trust I have rightly put together the data of Professor 
Jensen belonging here. I stand toward them purely in a recep- 
tive attitude, and I return to him the warmest thanks for these 
precious contributions to the understanding of the Old Testament. 
But the application to the Old Testament we representatives of 
Old Testament exegesis must reserve for ourselves, and we cannot 
therefore accept at once what Professor Jensen, only in a passing 
way indeed, says on this point. He speaks, at the beginning 
of his article, of the difference of opinion which prevails among 
expounders of the Old Testament concerning the meaning of the 
word Ashera. Some (Stade being named as their represen- 
tative) are of the opinion that “originally and actually Ashera 
denotes a sacred pole,! and that only erroneously and at a later 
time, a goddess similar to Astarte was understood by it. Others, 
of whom he names Baudissin as a representative, “ regard Ashera 
as a goddess, similar in character to Astarte, and the images 
placed beside the altar as her symbols.” Jensen believes that this 
latter opinion is shown to be correct by the new decipherments, 
while the pole theory is disproved. Now I belong among the 
advocates of the pole theory, and have expressed myself in favor 
of it in my “Commentary on the Book of Judges,” despite the 
name Abd-Ashirta. This is true of G. F. Moore in his admir- 
able “ Commentary on Judges” (pp. 86 f., 192 f.,*). Professor 
Jensen’s new facts and conclusions are not, in my opinion, strong 
enough to rebut the weighty arguments on our side; at the 
utmost, they can give us only new disclosures concerning the 
genesis of the Old Testament usage. I may be allowed, then, to 
treat the Ashera question in a supplementary way from: the Old 
Testament standpoint. I am not aware of any antagonism here; 
we are discussing, much rather, another question here. Professor 
Jensen inquires, What did the word Ashera originally signify ? 
I ask, What does the word Ashera signify in the Old Testa- 
ment? 

First of all, the fact is to be held fast that Ashera in the Old 
Testament is not a proper name, and so does not denote the per- 
son of a goddess. The word denotes, rather, an object, a fixture 


~! In Jensen it is called a “ pillar ;” but I can but take this as an error of 
the translator, for which Jensen is not responsible. The (stone) pillar is the 
mag¢ceba. 
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of the public cultus. The object with which the ashera belongs 
most closely is the maggeba, the holy pillar of stone; in Deut. 
xvi. 21 f. only these two things are forbidden for the worship of 
the God of Israel ; in 2 Kings xxiii. 14 these two are destroyed 
together; in 1 Kings xiv. 23 and 2 Kings xvii. 10 only these 
two stand upon the forbidden bamoth, the high places; in 2 Kings 
xvili. 4 the brazen serpent only is added. Exodus xxxiv. 13 
adds to the maggebas and asheras the altars, and Deut. vii. 5, 
xii. 3 the idols, as also 2 Chron. xxxi. 1, xxxiv. 3, where too the 
high places are to be found. It is important to note that in the 
latter places (compare, also, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 4, 7, and 
the correct text macabeka in Micah v. 13) the general expressions 
for “idols” stand “ with the asheras;” for it is thus shown that 
the asheras were not at all the typical representatives of a divin- 
ity, but another kind of cult objects which assert an independent 
existence, like the altars and the stone pillars by the side of the 
idols. ‘It quite plainly appears, from numerous passages, of what 
material this object was made and how. In Deut. xvi. 21 the 
prohibition is directed against “any wooden ashera,” for so it 
must be translated. The ashera is, then, something of wood. 
This appears from all the verbs with.which ashera is construed. 
The ashera is planted (Deut. xvi. 21) and plucked up (Micah 
v. 13) like a tree; it is felled or hewn down (karat in Ex. xxxiv. 
13, Judges vi. 25-30, 2 Kings xviii. 4, xxiii. 14; gada in Deut. 
vii. 5, 2 Chron. xiv. 2, xxxi. 1); it is finally burned (Deut. xii. 
3, 2 Kings xxiii. 15); yes, the splinters into which it is hewn 
serve, and are sufficient, for the erection of a funeral pile on 
which a whole bullock is exposed as an offering (Judges vi. 26). 
Other verbs are found only where a quite general form of expres- 
sion is used (make in 1 Kings xiv. 15, ete. ; uproot in 2 Chron. 
xix. 3), or where other objects are named with the ashera, and 
the verb corresponding to these is chosen (so build for the high 
places, 1 Kings xiv. 23; erect for the holy pillars, 2 Kings xvii. 
10; set up for the idols, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19). From Judges 
vi. 25-30 it is certain that the ashera represents a considerable 
quantity of wood, and was therefore a large and tolerably high 
object. When one finds the verb plant used for it in Deut. xvi. 
21, the conclusion is easy that a living, holy tree was in question 
(such is the Jewish tradition), or even an entire holy grove — so 
the ddvos of the LX X., the Jucus or nemus of Jerome, Hain with 
Luther, grove in the Accepted Version.!_ But that is impossible, 


1 We see from this that Tradition is not favorable throughout to the concep- 
tion of the ashera as a goddess. 
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since in Palestine, a large tree, let alone a whole grove, cannot be 
completely transplanted, and it is expressly excluded by 1 Kings 
xiy. 23 and 2 Kings xvii. 10, where it is said maggebas and asheras 
are erected “on every high hill and under every green tree.” It 
can only, then, be a dry trunk of a tree, a large post which is in 
question, and which was sunk in the earth as one plants a tree.’ 
Whether this post received any special ornamentation by carving, 
we do not know; yet the frequent representations of such holy 
posts on the monuments of related peoples show them mostly 
smooth and unornamented, but often with a conical top (com- 
pare Moore on Judges, vi. 25). In any case a wooden idol in 
human form is excluded, for that is called pésel, and is found 
repeatedly with the asheras (compare 1 Kings xvii. 10, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 10, xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 3, 7). Perhaps 2 Kings xxiii. 7 
speaks of woven coverings, or cases for the asheras ; in this case 
they were only exceptionally in use and do not alter our view of 
the other points discussed. 

We inquire further whether, then, the Old Testament writers 
were aware that the wooden cult object called ashera belonged to 
the cult of the goddess Ashera, whose existence is now asserted, 
or generally, to any goddess. This question, too, must be deci- 
sively answered in the negative. According to the passages given 
above, and many others, we are to conclude that an ashera be- 
longed among the fixtures of every bama (“high place”), that is 
to every pre-Deuteronomic national place of sacrifice in Canaan. 
When, in the seventh century Deuteronomy appeared, these had 
long since been consecrated to Yahweh, the God of Israel, and 
the prohibition in Deut. xvi. 21 shows beyond a doubt that men 
were accustomed to plant the ashera near its altar, in the earth. 
That must have been the practice for centuries, since the ashera 
certainly belonged to the old Canaanite cult; but it is entirely 
inconceivable that, during the later centuries, room was con- 
sciously made for the worship of a heathen goddess and a place 
assigned her regularly where men worshiped the God of Israel. 
If they had been conscious of this, Deuteronomy would have 
denounced such open idolatry quite otherwise than in xvi. 21. 
Of the maggeba, which is there forbidden with the ashera, it is 
expressly and repeatedly related that it is erected to the honor 
of Yahweh; this is especially the case with the patriarchs (Gen. 
xxviii. 18 ff., xxxi. 45 ff., xxxv. 14), but also in Moses’ time 


1 Whether this was originally the representative of a green tree we may 
decline to discuss here. 
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(Ex. xxiv. 4), and even much later (Is. xix. 19). The same 
thing is therefore to be concluded concerning the ashera. To 
what special god of the Canaanites the ashera belonged is not to 
be learned from the passages, Ex. xxxiv. 13, Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3, 
where their destruction is commanded, since we read in all these 
places only of “ their maggebas, asheras” and so forth, that is of 
those of the Canaanites. The only place where the ashera occurs 
in connection with the worship of a special heathen god is Judges 
vi. 25-30, and there it is no feminine divinity but Baal. The 
ashera stands there “ by the altar of Baal,” as in Deut. xvi. by 
that of Yahweh; for thus, not won the altar, must we translate, 
not only according to the unequivocal expression of Deut. xvi. 21, 
but also because on an altar for burnt offering a wooden pillar is 
inconceivable. But in this history, the only one in which an 
ashera, as it were, comes into action, it also becomes clear that 
there is no thought at all of a second divinity by the side of Baal. 
The altar and the ashera are named simply as the two objects 
which compose the place of Baal-worship, and they are therefore 
destroyed by Gideon on command of Yahweh. The attack is 
directed, according to verses 31 ff., only against the one god 
Baal; only of him do men expect that he will revenge the 
injury, and only from Baal has Gideon received the surname 
Jerubbaal. Not once has the consciousness persisted in Hebrew 
usage that the ashera originally signified a feminine being. The 
word, indeed, has in the singular the feminine ending 4, but the 
plural is asher-un with the masculine ending, not asherdth with 
the feminine.’ Philologically, this fact permits no other explana- 
tion than that the name, as such, was considered masculine and 
only for a single example of the species the feminine nomen uni- 
tatis was formed. 

This is the Old Testament use of the word and the conception 
ashera in the great multitude of cases. With these are found 
some passages in which ashera certainly signifies a divinity ; but 
in importance, as well as in number, they are very much in the 
background, and rest in large part, if not wholly, on interpola- 
tions. Thus in 1 Kings xviii. 19, with the four hundred prophets 
of Baal there appear also four hundred prophets of Ashera; but 


1 The first is found eighteen times, the latter only three times. Of these 
Judges iii. 7 is to be struck out, because there, after ii. 13 and the transcription 
Astaroth in the Vulgate, ‘ashtaroth must be read. In the quite late passages, 
2 Chron. xix. 3, xxxiii. 3, we have only to do with a grammatical error, a 
mechanical formation of the plural according to the feminine singular. 
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it has long been recognized that they have come in only through 
interpolation, for the whole history treats only of the worship of 
Baal, and in verse 40 only the prophets of Baal are taken and 
slaughtered. In 2 Kings xxi. 7 the ashera is explained by the 
word pesel (idol); but in verse 3 and xxiii. 6 this addition is 
lacking with the same ashera ; it was only introduced in order to 
heighten the horror of Manasseh’s deeds. In 2 Kings xxiii. 4 
the subject is the implements of the cult which were set up “ for 
the Baal, the ashera and the whole host of heaven.” But then in 
verse 5, by the side of Baal only the sun, moon and stars are 
named, while the ashera meets us in verses 6 and 14, as else- 
where, as an implement of the cult. We have spoken above of 
Judges iii. 7; in 1 Kings xv. 13 (the same as 2 Chron. xv. 16) 
it is said, as Moore rightly explains,! that Maacha “ made a horri- 
ble thing as an ashera.” There is left, then, only 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 18, “they served the asheras and the idols.” Here a cult 
of the asheras (plural!) is actually asserted ; but since the gen- 
eral word “idols” stands by the side of them, it is expressly said 
that the asheras are not idols; still less can the word naturally 
be intended as a name of the person of a divinity. There re- 
mains then only the meaning that the cultus employment of the 
asheras (before which this and that ceremony was actually ful- 
filled, beyond a doubt) is designated as a worship of the asheras. 
From this it is only a short step to the conception of the ashera 
itself as an idol, and this step is actually taken in the glosses 
considered above. 

This is the actual state of the case, taking in the whole extent 
of the Old Testament field. The following representation follows 
quite necessarily therefrom. The ashera was an object of the 
cult in the form of a perpendicular wooden post. The Israelites, 
in their invasion of Canaan, found it set in the ground near the 
Baal altars. In the course of time the ashera, with other parts 
of the cultus, passed over into the Yahweh worship, and was also 
erected near the altar of their god. In the time of the later 
kings, under the influence of the higher prophetic conception of 
God, and of a Puritan movement in the religion of Israel, the 
ashera was proscribed, together with other cultus objects and 
customs, and their use was strictly forbidden by the Deuteronomic 
law (Deut. xvi. 21) in the seventh century. Under the impres- 
sion of this law, the forbidden cultus object was hypostatized, for 
the religious horror of later times, into a heathen divinity, although 
the right understanding was never lost. 


' On Judges iii. 7 ; compare his explanation in general. 
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How does this actual state of things tally with the new conclu- 
sions, according to which this word ashera was the name of a 
West-Semitic female divinity, and, indeed, of the feminine half 
of the chief, old-Semitic divine pair? Must the original identity 
of the two words be assumed, and a causal connection between the 
one use and the other? The late passages in the Old Testament 
in which ashera signifies a goddess do not at all compel this con- 
clusion. One might assume that Israelite scribes, in the exile to 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, had learned, through antiquarian 
investigation, of the old goddess Ashera, and had then sought her 
in the Old Testament word. Considering the extremely rare 
occurrence of the name in the inscriptions, this is not at all proba- 
ble; but were it even the case, it would prove nothing at all for 
the origin of the word in old passages. For these it is not to be 
overlooked, that, so far as we yet know, the goddess Ashera has 
her home, not in the land of Canaan, but in the Lebanon region ; 
the Abd-Asherta of the Tell-el-Amarna letter comes from there. 
The Canaanite name of the Mother of the Gods, the spouse of 
Baal, is, much rather, Ashtart; she is expressly designated in 
1 Kings xi. 5, 33, 2 Kings xxiii. 13, as divinity of the Sido- 
nians, that is, the Pheenicians. This second name of the female 
supreme divinity, Ashera, or a special cult of the goddess under 
this name, must, then, have been introduced into Canaan from the 
Lebanon region at some time, perhaps in the course of the wars 
of which the Tell-el-Amarna letters speak. 

How it happened that the name of the goddess at last only 
remained attached to the holy post, near the altar of Baal, would 
need a special explanation. So far as I see, two suppositions 
would be needed to make it comprehensible. The first is that 
the ashera, the holy post, had originally belonged to the cult of 
the goddess Ashera and only to it, whether as image, or as sym- 
bol, or bearer of her divinity! The second is that between the 
Baal of Canaan and the foreign goddess Ashera there had from 
the beginning long existed in Canaan a community of worship, so 
that one and the same altar received the offerings for both, and 
the objects which belonged to the cult of both found their places 
near it in harmony. In the long run, Baal took predominance so 
greatly that the functions of the goddess were transferred to him, 
and her cult entirely vanished; but the holy post, consecrated to 
her, remained standing as a fixture of the Baal worship, and fully 
preserved her name, while the consciousness that it was once the 
proper name of a divinity disappeared. In this manner, then, 
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was the acquaintance of Israel with the ashera begun, and it de- 
veloped according to the steps noted above. 

Now of this ideal picture at least one trait appears from the 
Old Testament as highly probable. The feminine divinity by the 
side of Baal actually seems to have retreated very much into the 
background, in the interior of Canaan. Astarte meets us with 
Baal in the Old Testament only in the quite general passages of 
accusation, Judges ii. 13,1 x. 6, 1 Sam. vii. 3 f., xii. 10, which all 
belong to the same source, of slight historic worth; outside of 
these we find her only as goddess of the Phenicians (1 Kings xi. 
5, 33, 2 Kings xxiii. 13), and of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 
10). Baal in Canaan is by no means simply the god of heaven, 
of the rain, of procreating fertility ; he is bound to the earth, he is 
the district god, there are as many Baals as there are fruit-bearing 
quarters. In Hosea ii. 7 ff. the people (pictured as a woman) 
expects all the fruits of the land from her “lovers,” the Baals 
(verse 13) alone, without any female divinity standing by them, or 
being possible by them. 

Less certain seems to me the other and at the same time the 
most important point, that the holy post was the special exclusive 
property of the female divinity, and thus probably a symbol of 
conceiving fertility. Its repeated appearance makes this not even 
probable ; but perhaps a minute investigation of this point, on 
this basis, is possible, which shall give us certainty. Provision- 
ally, I will refer to the excellent discussion in W. Robertson 
Smith’s “ Religion of the Semites” (1st edition, pp. 171 ff., 2d 
edition, pp. 187 ff.) ; he is not at all inclined to this opinion. 

Of all these matters, even if the existence of a goddess Ashera 
is proved, we can speak only hypothetically and provisionally, 
until, perchance, further discoveries bring more light. But the 
exegetical facts stand fast, on the ground of the Old Testament, 
and are not to be shaken by any new discoveries. And consider- 
ing the great difficulties which meanwhile stand in the way of the 
connection of the Old Testament ashera with the West-Semitic 
goddess Ashera, the possibility should not be entirely given up 
that the words are. only accidentally alike, but in reality have 
nothing to do with each other. The Old Testament ashera might 
always have been, from the beginning, an appellative, or general 
name, like the name of the holy pillar, the maggeba, which signi- 
fies simply a pillar set up. A translation is not so easily found 
for ashera, which suffices for such a thing. Once some thought 


1 In dependence on this passage, perhaps also Judges iii. 7 ; see above. 
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that they were able to derive it from ashar, “to go straight on,” 
the meaning “a straight pole ;” lately it has been proposed to 
construe it as “ mark, place, seat”’ (of a god). All this is uncer- 
tain; but the appellative origin of the word is not thereby contra- 
dicted. We must bear in mind the fact that the word must be, 
not of Hebrew but of oid Canaanite descent, and of this language 


we know very little. 


Kart Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


God’s Education of Man. By Witu1aM De Wirt Hyper, President of Bow- 
doin College. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


President Hyde is an accomplished and successful teacher. The repre- 
sentation of the dealing of Providence with man under the form of a 
process of education is one, therefore, that would naturally occur to him, 
and one that he would be specially fitted to develop. He seems to have 
chosen this form of representation because it suggests the thought of 
the relation of God to man in a way totally opposed to that in which the 
Church, through long ages, has pictured it. Not “ Atonement” in the 
historical and technical sense of the word is what man needs. He needs 
to be taught and trained. Such education by the good providence of God 
is made possible for him. Christianity is not a system of “ Atonement,” 
in the sense just referred to. It is a power of education. In the work 
before us we find presented the three stages that mark the development 
of man, — of the race and of the individual. The first stage is that of 
Law. “Law tells us what we shall and what we shall not do to others.”’ 
The second is that of Grace. ‘Grace tells us what others have done for 
us, and in turn suggests how we should feel towards them.” The third 
stage is that of “Character and Service.” “The associations of the 
word love have become too sentimental; those of freedom too metaphy- 
sical; those of sanctification too technical to express the third and highest 
stage of man’s spiritual education. A holy heart and a forceful hand 
must go together to make the ideal Christian man. The legalist is hard. 
The pietist is weak. The man of highest character is he in whom the 
grace of God inspires the love of man; and love of man makes the keep- 
ing of the law spontaneous and free.” These three stages are presented 
practically and eloquently. The manner and the substance of these chap- 
ters unite to make them interesting and inspiring. 

This more practical part of the work is embedded in a portion that is 
more theoretical. It is an attempt at a restatement of Christian doctrine 
in which the traditional terms are to some extent preserved ; while the 
ideas presented possess a largeness and freedom that are not usually rep- 
resented by these terms. In the Preface the author anticipates the criti- 
cism that he is putting new wine into old bottles. After he has, in the 
body of the work, presented a view of the threefold relation of God to 
the world, making use of the terms, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, he 
tells us that “ whether we put the product of these insights together, and 
label the product the doctrine of the Trinity is a minor matter” (pp. 
32-33.) This admission looks as if the old bottles were already beginning 
to burst. Happily in this case the new wine is not lost. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the world that words possess a certain ductil- 
ity. ‘There are pioneers in thought who must express their meaning in the 
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most direct manner possible. Others do not feel secure if they find them- 
selves beyond the shelter of familiar terms. If the words are stretched 
so as to follow the course of gradually advancing ideas, persons of this 
latter temperament may be led on indefinitely without experiencing any 
shock of change. It is probable that by such a process, hardly conscious 
of itself, the popular mind has been prepared to receive such a work as 
this by President Hyde without a murmur of protest ; whereas if it had 
been published by any one of his predecessors in his office, it would have 
aroused a tempest of opposition that would have swept him from his 
place. The use of words with meanings to which they have not become 
wholly wonted can hardly fail, however, to cause a certain reaction in 
the thought or feeling of the person thus using them. The work before 
us does not wholly escape this peril. At the close of chapter v., for in- 
stance, the author presents what he conceives to be the proper significa- 
tion of the words atonement and vicarious suffering. He concludes the 
statement thus: “To those who have never touched the fearful burden 
of human sin and misery with so much as the tips of their dainty and 
critical fingers, the doctrine of vicarious suffering. like all the deeper 
truths of the spiritual life, must remain forever an unintelligible and 
impenetrable mystery.” It is not easy to see precisely at whom this 
eloquence is specially aimed. It cannot be against selfish people in gen- 
eral, for the fingers of the selfish are not, as a general thing, particularly 
“dainty and critical.” Still less can it be aimed at those who, with the 
author, reject the theological dogmas which the terms that had been dis- 
cussed, formerly represented. At the same time it is inconceivable that 
the words should cause difficulty to any one in the sense which is here 
given to them. The only explanation of the wording of the passage 
would seem to be that the terms under discussion cannot quite forget the 
place that they once held in Christian dogmatics ; and cannot realize that 
they now stand only for what the heretics have been saying all along. 


You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 


but there are other scents that have a clinging persistency equal to that 
of the roses. This illustrates an aspect of the book that no fair review 
can wholly pass over; but it is one that may well be forgotten as soon as 
it is named. The book is a brave one. Its theology is broad, its ethics 
lofty and stimulating, and it is fitted to do much good. 


C. C. Everett. 
HarvaArp UNIVERSITY. 


Morality as a Religion. By W. R. WasuincTron Sutiivan. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein and Company. 1898. 


Mr. Sullivan appears to be the lecturer of the Ethical Religion Society, 
which was founded in 1897 and meets at Steinway Hall, Portman Square, 
London. This volume summarizes the teaching given weekly at its Sun- 
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day services, for the benefit of those ‘religious idealists” who may be 
ready for its views. Kant is evidently the prophet of the movement, 
and its motto seems to be.the words several times quoted from him, as 
well as placed on the title-page, “ Religion is morality recognized as a 
divine command.” 

The lecturer is very much in love with his work and full of hope as to 
its ultimate success. ‘A philosophy such as this, a religion such as this, 
will one day sweep the English-speaking countries in a tempest of enthu- 
siasm. It will be welcomed as the final settlement of the couflicting 
claims of mind and heart in man, the reconciliation of the feud too long 
existing between religion and science. Everything points to its immense 
future. Within the churches its principles are tacitly accepted as irrefut- 
able. We claim such men as Stanley, Maurice and Jowett as preachers 
of the Ethical Church, and their numbers are increasing every year 
among the cultured members of the Anglican clergy.” This has a very 
familiar sound to all of Liberal connections. As familiar is the small 
showing which the organized bodies of the faith make when actually 
counted. It can hardly be said to be “ represented very largely in the 
United States,” since less than half a dozen societies could be found in 
that country. Germany, with its ‘score or more,” and the “ numerous 
societies” in London, with those of other countries, make a larger local 
habitation and name. As regards the principles of the movement our 
lecturer has a right to rejoice, even though, like most other liberal belief, 
this promises to permeate older organizations rather than to form many 
of its own. 

This more or less definite spread of “ Ethical” thought, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the familiarity of almost all that Mr. Sullivan has to say. As 
an exposition of the principles of his movement, as a contribution to the 
natural history of contemporary religion, this volume has a certain place. 
It will bring its thought to many who have not made its acquaintance else- 
where. But there is little in it that is original, either in substance or in 
form, little, in fact, that has not been as well said by writers of other 
organic affiliation. , 

When, for instance, it is said that “the Ethical Church has come for 
this great purpose, to make us see the repulsiveness of a religion of that 
kind (i. e. the religion of Jabez Balfour, which was perfectly sincere, 
but had no relation to ordinary morality), to assure every man that no 
religious services, any more than the eager subscription of antiquated 
formularies, constitute the essence of religion,” the reader asks himself 
whether no one else is saying this, where the people are who actually be- 
lieve what the new movement has come to disprove. And when the lec- 
turer goes on to say “ that it has come, this ethical church, to reinforce 
the wholly forgotten teaching of the Hebrew prophets, . . . the vanity 
of sacrifices, oblations and rites,’ we wonder where he has lived that he 
should think this commonplace “ wholly forgotten.” That it needs re- 
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iteration and fresh emphasis, that there is an indolent tendency to slide 
back into ritualism and formality, may at once be granted, and such 
books as these may be welcomed to “reinforce” the Hebrew prophets, 
but the state of things in the religious world is not so bad as all this im- 
plies. As Origen admitted that there were Christians before Christ, so 
there have been a few here and there, before Mr. Sullivan and his friends 
rushed to the aid of Micah, who believed and taught that men should do 
justly, love mercy and walk humbly with God. 

Even Mr. Sullivan’s trumpet sends forth an uncertain sound. Just 
what is the teaching of the Ethical Religion Society? Its sole uni- 
versal principle is given as “the absolute supremacy and independ- 
ence of morality.” Of what is it independent? Of speculative opinion 
on theological or philosophical matters, no doubt. But exactly what is 
its relation to religion? Kant, in the motto quoted, makes religion the 
steam to which the ethical system is the machinery. That which is rec- 
ognized as right gains attention and power from the fact that it is recog- 
nized also as adivine command. That the new body calls itself ‘The 
Ethical Religion Society” intimates that religion occupies a place in its 
regard which is very important, if not paramount. “ Religion” is the 
substantive, modified by the adjective “ethical.” It would seem that 
the society virtually excludes those who base their ethics upon utilitarian 
considerations or identify conscience with the organized experience of the 
race. Religion advances side by side with ethics in the new movement. 

Now it is a little difficult to discover what Mr. Sullivan means by re- 
ligion. A second reading of his first chapter leaves one still in the dark. 
“Tt isthe aim of this movement,” says Mr. Sullivan, “to rediscover to 
man’s wondering eyes the imperishable beauty of a religion allied to no 
transitory elements, wrapped up in no individual philosophy, bounded by 
no limitations of time, place or race, but ever the self-same immutable 
reality, though manifesting itself in most diverse ways, the sense of the 
infinite in man and the communion of his spirit with that alone.” It is a 
high aim, but the mark is far away. Can there be religion without more 
or less definite ideas of that which is believed in, and can there ever be 
such ideas unmodified by the state of knowledge and the mental habits 
of the age? “Man never knows how anthropomorphic he is,” said 
Goethe. 

As into these vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less and another more, 
And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall put on the figure of the vase ; 

O thou who wouldst unity make through strife, 
Canst thou fit this sign to the water of life ? 


For teaching purposes, pure emotion is useless. It must be put into 
words to be conveyed, and becomes then at once liable to all the dangers 
and difficulties of the creeds of the past. Indeed, it is not quite clear 
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that any feeling can claim a right to be heard or entertained until it has 
been understood, and to understand is to define. To purify religion from 
all the errors of the understanding, is like trying to keep a river free from 
mixture with the soil of the country it flows through. A degree of charity 
for the creeds of the day is as reasonable as they are necessary. 

Still Mr. Sullivan’s aim is high, and he is sure to accomplish his purpose 
to some extent. No one can read these lectures without being caught up 
and carried along by his enthusiasm and his purity of spirit. Like the 
whole Ethical movement, this branch of it will do good far out of propor- 
tion to its numbers. Like the whole Liberal movement, the Ethical finds 
its field more in the churches already established than in any new organi- 
zations. It is often the voice crying in the wilderness that prepares the way 
of the Lord quite as much as the fat priests and the throngs of worship- 
ers in the gorgeous temples. The word of truth and soberness sent out 
upon the air finds ears that are waiting for it, and slowly makes its way 
to the multitude. 

To appreciate fully the need of such lectures as these one has to set 
them against the background of the general state of religion in England 
to-day, and especially against the ritualistic movement in the Established 
Church there. In this background one sees gathering the forces of au- 
thority and intolerance which have done so much ‘mischief in days past 
and which are preparing to do as much again if they are not checked. 
In such books as this one sees the representative of the opposite tendency 
and effort, toward that worship in spirit and in truth which was the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and which is so strangely ignored by many who so brazenly 
claim none the less to be his followers. What a contrast to their elabo- 
rate ritual is the programme of the public exercises of Mr. Sullivan’s so- 
ciety! There are hymns and readings, but ‘“ no sound of prayer is heard 
at our services. The deed is too solemn. . . . Prayer and praise are 
like a lover’s protestations, . . . an irresistible unburdening of the great- 
ness of the emotion that fills his heart. But no lover could speak from 
his soul in a public place, in the sight and hearing of other men.” All 
who dislike religious ceremonial would not go so far as this in the other 
direction. The social instinct has its rights. On the whole the love and 
the practice of common prayer is growing in the churches. But we have 
here the unmistakable Protestant spirit, the jealousy of anything that 
tends or may tend toward formalism and the substitution of shell for 
kernel. It is such men as Mr. Sullivan to whom we must look in the 
great fight which is proceeding in England for the defense of freedom and 
of true religion. 

This volume is said in the Preface to be of an introductory character. 
To whatever Mr. Sullivan shall introduce us we shall be ready to make 
our best bow. 

Wuu1am H. Lyon. 

BRooKLINE, Mass. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 32. 49 
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The Philosophy of Greece, considered in Relation to the Character and 
History of its People. By ALFRED Witi1AM Benn. London: Grant 
Richards. 1898. 

The object of this work is to interpret the philosophy of Greece as an 
expression of Greek national life, and in particular of Ionian aristocratic 
life. The idea of the book is somewhat to the following effect: When 
the Olympian theology was losing its hold on the moral consciousness of 
the cultured classes, when the rudiments of mathematics and astronomy 
(borrowed from Babylon and Egypt but vastly improved by Greeks) were 
opening out rich, vague prospects of learning, when violent revolutions 
were making men feel the need of a rational basis of conduct, — then 
Thales arose, a father in philosophy. He lived in Miletus, where all 
these unsettling tendencies were fully felt, but where there was a strong 
drift of public opinion in favor of moderation and reason. He was fol- 
lowed by other Ionians in Asia, in Italy and in Athens. The Asiatic 
Ionians found themselves in a world which was greatly interested in the 
beginnings and causes of events. Thinking that the universe was a lim- 
ited and reasonable thing like a Greek commonwealth, they were for 
some reason very ready to believe that whatever element seemed to be 
the outer physical limit of the universe was also its beginning and cause. 
This belief especially commended itself to them if that same element 
seemed to share the qualities of other elements so as to make a kind 
of mean between them, bringing them into relation with each other. 
The causative element was always changing into others; the fundamen- 
tal fact of the world was change. But in all change there was a kind 
of measure, a kind of rhythm and law; as in man’s mind, so in Nature 
there was order and regularity of action. From Thales to Heraclitus, 
whatever the minor variations, this was the general view of the uni- 
verse. 

Meantime the Italian settlements of the Ionian race were led by their 
practical needs to the study of number and of space, and to the mysticism 
which is natural to thinkers settled in a new land; while a new popular 
Orphic religion, with its belief in immortality, affected the imagination 
even of aristocratic geniuses. Luminous space, full of thought (rather 
than changing elements, full of reason), characterizes the Eleatic philoso- 
phy. Mysticism is found in Pythagoras ; mythological personification in 
Empedocles. Even Anaxagoras conceives thought asspace. All philoso- 
phy, except the atomic theory, which did not appeal to the ordinary Greek 
mind, showed in Nature the reflection of the Greek love for reason and 
self-control, and kept itself in touch with the sensuous, artistic world 
around it. 

The age of Protagoras and Hippias, to be sure, the time of the diffu- 
sion of culture, showed a break between the Humanists and the Natural- 
ists. But Socrates reconciled the two, because, while finding the basis 
of right and sober conduct in the nature of things, he considered it an art 
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which required skill and proficiency, to be arrived at by logical discussion, ° 
clearing up ideas as the Athenians did by argument in a court of law. 
. Socrates was a plain man of the people with a most limited experience. 
Plato put Socrates upon a world-wide stage. Perhaps Socrates himself, . 
in old age, may have foreseen the grand destiny to be given him by the 
aristocratic young genius whom he had taught to seek wisdom by dia- 
lectics in experience. But Plato himself hated induction. Geometry 
revealed to him new ways of interpreting that world of experience which, 
like Socrates, he longed to reform: and for the reform of which he de- 
veloped his doctrine of immortality, keeping in touch with the religious 
reaction of his time. Living in a community where the genius of artists 
had given such beautiful shape to material, Plato overrated the power of 
the individual mind to impress itself on the world. Aristotle was not a 
reformer like Plato. His bringing up and surroundings suggested no 
field for political action. Wonderful as a systematic theorizer, who cared 
for Nature as did the Ionians, he lived rather as in a university town 
than as in a political world. But the Stoics, gathering ideas out of many 
schools, and finding themselves in a world full of splendid energy, de- 
veloped a philosophy which viewed the universe as full of force, not of 
mere form, as a theatre of civilizing, fiery energy. 

Somewhat to the foregoing effect is the narrative of Mr. Benn’s book 
which gives us stimulating thought, while constantly raising a feeling of 
questioning and opposition. In particular we may feel that he over- 
estimates the resemblance of the ancient and the modern worlds, as when, 
for example, he writes of Greek scientific work in astronomy, physiology 
and comparative anatomy. But to read the book is like sitting down with 
the author at his fireside, and hearing him talk of his reading and his 
ideas. He is interesting and suggestive, even when one questions the 
sufficiency of his evidence or the value of his interpretations. 


CHARLES P. PARKER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Spencer et le Principe de la Morale. Par Jutes Dusors. ‘Paris: 
Libraire Fischbacher. 1899. 


The standpoint of M. Dubois’ exposition and criticism may be sur- 
mised from the respectful dedication to the Theological Faculty of the 
Evangelical Free Church of the Canton of Vaud with which it opens. 
Nearly one half of its 329 pages are taken up with a summary and ex- 
position of Herbert Spencer’s system of philosophy. For our author 
rightly holds that, to understand Mr. Spencer’s ethical views, we should 
first survey and weigh their philosophic bases as exhibited in such works 
as his “First Principles” and the Principles of Biology, Psychology, 
and Sociology. M. Dubois therefore gives quite as much attention to 
Spencer’s monistic and agnostic tendencies, his proposed reconciliation of 
science and religion, his theories of the origin and future of religion and 
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the various developments that the society of the future will take on, as 
he does to the great English thinker’s relations to the principles of mo- 
rality. Only about a third of the book deals specifically with the Ethics 
of Evolution. 

M. Dubois would recognize evolution as a fact. But he would sharply 
distinguish therefrom the evolutionism that makes of evolution an ulti- 
mate and universal philosophical principle. In the present scientific and 
philosophic tendency to invest the pretensions of the popular advocates of 
evolutionism with a character of absolute reality, he finds a serious danger 
for the individual and consequently for society. Regarding Mr. Spencer’s 
system as the foremost representative of this perilous dogmatic evolu- 
tionism, M. Dubois would seek its central assumptions and exhibit their 
logical and philosophic inconsistency. His exposition is, in the main, 
faithful, though somewhat lacking in sympathy and impartiality. His 
criticism is dignified, intelligent and forceful, from his own standpoint. 
But it lacks concreteness and raciness of expression and close grapple of 
thought. It is too formal and scholastic for the best effect. He relies 
too much on theological and philosophic objections which, however per- 
suasive they may be to a metaphysician or Christian believer, would weigh 
little with the scientific thinker. Any successful criticism of evolutionary 
ethics must fight the battle, not in the cloud-land of faith and ideal- 
istic postulates, but on the solid ground of facts and human experience 
and social and logical laws. There are no small number of weighty ob- 
jections to Mr. Spencer’s system of ethics, of a thoroughly scientific 
character, and also no small number of gross inconsistencies between 
his hedonistic standards and the very laws or direct corollaries of the 
principle of evolution, which may most properly be cited against Mr. 
Spencer’s system, but which our critic has failed to see. Moreover, he 
has looked too exclusively on the agnostic and materialistic side of Mr. 
Spencer’s thought, forgetting the many passages in which (perhaps with 
unconscious inconsistency but yet most unmistakably) the irrepressible 
religious instincts of our spiritual nature have broken through the dialectic 
ice, such as that memorable passage in which the illustrious expounder of 
the synthetic philosophy identifies the power manifested throughout the 
physical universe with that “same Power which in ourselves wells up 
under the form of consciousness.” 

M. Dubois, however, has shown great industry in collecting a multi- 
tude of trenchant criticisms of the Spencerian system from the pages of 
many of the leading thinkers of the day, such as Paulsen, Malcolm 
Guthrie, Professor Sidgwick, Alexander, Watson, and the French writers, 
Dauriac, Secrétan, Boutroux, Renouvier, Massebieau, and Janet. If M. 
Dubois has not himself evinced any great originality in his discussion of 
Mr. Spencer’s system, yet we may thank him for bringing together in 
compact shape some of the forcible arguments on these great problems 
with which his masters have supplied him, especially the clear and force- 
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ful critics of his own land, who still so stoutly maintain the fundamental 
difference between psychical and physical phenomena, as something 
which no philosophical analysis can dissipate and no sound logic should 
ignore. 


JAMEs T. Brxsy. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 


The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By F. Max Mixzer. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1899. 


This work professes to be no more than a description of some of the 
salient points of each of the six recognized systems of Indian philosophy. 
It gives therefore neither a complete exposition of any one system, nor a 
full account of any of those systems which are not “ recognized,” — that 
is, the heterodox systems of the Buddhists, Jains and so on. Neverthe- 
less, in contrast to the tenets of the orthodox school, sufficient attention 
is bestowed upon the chief principles of the Nihilistic “ void-doctrine” to . 
make clear the distinction between the recognized and the heterodox 
systems. The author, despite some vain repetitions, has succeeded in his 
task, and though his judgment in regard to the interrelation of the two 
chief systems is by no means definitive, amid many conflicting views he 
is fully entitled to hold his own opinion. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the style of Professor Miiller’s presentation is lucid, or that he 
makes the distinctions between the systems as clear as it is possible 
to do. 

To begin with, he omits a great deal. This is a decided advantage 
in any popular account of Hindu systems. The chief vice of the Hindu 
is an undue indulgence in technical pettifoggery. It is not enough to 
establish a category; there must be subdivision and subdivided subdi- 
visions, and the distinction between topics is not always clear. Even 
such a system as the Nyaya, which is especially logical, includes among 
its sixteen topics, as quite distinct, sophistry, caviling, quibbling, and 
false analogy, parallel in importance to means of knowledge and objects 
of knowledge. It is then a gain to omit much, but per contra the spe- 
cial student of Hindu philosophy will not find Professor Miiller’s book a 
necessity. It is apparently intended, like most of the author’s later 
works, for the general public and as such it will serve better than Cole- 
brooke. The author has, too, the advantage of drawing on the recent 
works of Deussen, Garbe, and Thibaut, in whose footsteps he is content 
for the most part to follow, and to remain neutral when the specialists 
differ on the subject of dates. 

The fullest exposition is, naturally, that of the two great opposed 
systems, the Vedanta and Sankhya, which represent monism and dualism 
respectively. The very important atomistic system is dismissed almost 
too briefly, and the reader will find it difficult to discover from these 
pages what this system held in respect of the relation of matter and soul. 
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It was in fact a dualistic system, soul being absolutely distinct from 
matter, the latter being composed of aggregates of atoms. 

So far as can be determined, it would appear that, while monistic 
ideas were current at an early date in India, the systematization of 
monistic philosophy was subsequent to that of the dualistic. Not only 
does the latter seem in early philosophical works to be already equipped 
with a body of termini technici, but profane literature also shows clearly 
that the whole structure of the Sankhya system was built before the 
vague monism of the Upanishads was reduced to any system at all. It 
is necessary to insist upon this point, because Professor Miller inclines to 
place the Vedanta before the Sankhya even as a completed system, and 
in this, with every latitude allowed to individual opinion, it is almost 
certain that he is wrong, though he may be right in the belief that 
monistic notions were held by philosophers before dualism obtained. 
Yet even here we cannot but think that a dualistic view has precedence. 
The very earliest philosophic utterance in India is that “being arose 
from not-being,” and the earliest Upanishads show in their arguments on 
this very dictum that, while the authors of the Upanishads upheld the 
“all is one,” they were arguing against a school which held as tena- 
ciously to the doctrine that all was not one, whence it would follow that 
the Upanishads, which Professor Miiller cites as first evidence for ori- 
ginal monism, really imply an antecedent dualism, and that the tat tvam 
asi doctrine of absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman 
was something new, a startling secret doctrine. But this again is what 
those same Upanishads in so many words declare it to be, “a mystery,” 
something not to be revealed. This attitude toward monism shows, as 
it seems to us, that even in its tentative beginnings Indian philosophy 
started with an assumed dualism. 

But not to dwell on this, perhaps the most perplexing point in the rela- 
tions of the Hindu systems, it is a pleasure to agree with Professor 
Miiller in his estimate of the comparative merits of the two systems 
when fully elaborated and the oneness of their point of view when each 
is stripped of its special philosophical jargon. To the Vedantist, crea- 
tion, as illusion, is the result of ignorance or (literally) ne-science ; while 
the Sankhya explains it as a temporary apparent union between soul and 
prakriti (nature, matter) due to “lack of discrimination,” or, as in the 
Vedanta, to nescience. Both look upon the phenomenal world as illu- 
sion, and the goal of each system is the recognition of the difference 
between the soul and the phenomenal world. The great difference in 
the systems lies in the interpretation of soul. To the Vedantist there 
are no really individual souls ; to the Sankhya there is no one all-soul, 
but a countless number of individual souls. The Sankhya system then 
admits no soul-cause of the universe, till the supplementary Yoga-system, 
the theistic expansion of the Sinkhya, which in its sectarian development 
lost sight of philosophy and became a faith-religion, converted one indi- 
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vidual soul into an igvara or Lord. Professor Miiller ventures on a crit- 
icism of Kapila, the founder of the Sinkhya, and reproaches him with 
ignorance of the fact thata plurality of souls implies one original soul, 
“just as many trees imply an original tree,” not perhaps a wholly con- 
clusive analogy. 

Of the six orthodox systems, three deserve little recognition as separate 
philosophies, and are briefly dismissed in this volume as merely supple- 
mentary to the three chief divisions. This is as it should be in a work 
of this sort. It is an excellent general introduction to the subject of 
Hindu philosophy. A good index enhances the value of the whole. 


WASHBURN HopkKINs. 
Yate UNIVERsITY. 


LiIndividualité et l’Erreur Individualiste. Par Frrix te DANTEC. 
Pp. 175. Paris: Felix Alcan. 


M. le Dantec reached his philosophy by way of the science of biology, 
and in a number of small works hitherto published he has already given 
that philosophy to the world. It contains nothing that is strikingly original, 
but is simply a straightforward intransigeant positivism, and a “ middle- 
of-the-road”’ determinism. The conscious personality develops parallel to 
the physical individual, to disappear again when the physical individual 
disappears. All vital phenomena, however complicated, would be just 
the same if plastic substances had simply their physical and chemical 
properties, and not the property of consciousness. Consciousness is thus 
epiphenomenal. In order to make the parallelism complete we assume 
that there is a consciousness in each atom, or “at least in all the atoms 
that enter into our constitution.” [See especially “ Le Determinisme 
Biologique,” p. 156 et passim.| Certain peculiarities of our vital ac- 
tivity, however, (such as will, etc.) seem to contradict this physico-chemi- 
cal determinism. The contradiction is illusory. It is due to the spuri- 
ous notion of individuality which lies at the basis of the whole discussion. 
This is the contention of the little volume before us. In reality, says M. 
le Dantec, there is no permanent individual. Nothing is permanent save 
the atoms of which the individual is composed, and these we never see, 
“ We are accustomed to call by the same name, at two different moments, 
a given individual,” and in current conversation we cannot help doing so, 
but this is only a “conversational necessity.” In truth, a lapse of time, 
however small, introduces a variation, however slight, so that, by a trick 
of language, we call objects that are really different by the same name. 
[p. 48 et passim.] So we speak of a drop of water which encounters a 
drop of ink as the same drop, but now dirty ; or we speak of a drop of 
rain sliding down a pane of glass, and continually changing in substance, 
as if it were a permanent individual with a will and purpose of its own, 
and speak of its “ hesitating,” “choosing” and changing its direction to 
arrive at “its” goal. Here, however, in the case of inanimate things 
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we are subconsciously aware of the metaphorical character of our lan- 
guage, but in the case of living beings we are more apt to lose sight of 
this because they change but slightly in relatively long times and are 
therefore always easy to recognize. Our state of consciousness is “a 
continuous function of time,” and this gives us the illusion of a constant 
personality ; but a continuous function is not an invariable function, and 
at the end of a sufficiently long time the consciousness, like the physical 
body, will have changed in all respects, so that between these two re- 
motely separated selves there will be nothing in common, nothing save 
the continuity, in the mathematical sense, of the variations by which the 
first self has gradually disappeared into the second. Applying this no- 
tion we see at once that there can be no real freedom, since there is no 
real, identical, changeless self ; and we see, at the same time, that the 
illusion of freedom is natural, because, by a trick of language, we must 
speak of individuals as if they were permanent, even when, as scientists, 
we know they are not. Changes in activity, or in purpose, so-called, are 
merely the result and the expression of changes in the physical “self,” 
(with their correspondent changes in the epiphenomenal consciousness). 
Inasmuch, however, as we speak of these really different selves as the 
same self, we come to think them as constituting a single self, and then 
we can only explain the changes by throwing the responsibility for them 
on this illusory individual. 

The author devotes a chapter to the consideration of Cope’s theory of 
the réle of consciousness in the formation of species as an example of the 
mischief the “ individualist error” can do, but in order to make out his 
ease he begins by burlesquing that theory. The individualist error is 
also made responsible for the dispute between the Darwinians and Neo- 
Lamarckians, over the question of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. An interesting section is devoted to the comparative study of 
senescence in man and in other living organisms. 

To criticise at length the philosophy of this book would be to criticise 
the whole philosophy of positivism, and this has been abundantly done. 
Our author has not succeeded any better than his predecessors in stating 
his view without falling into the most palpable contradictions. What is 
peculiar in his statement is that he would set the most troublesome of 
these aside, as a mere conversational necessity, a trick of language. So 
again, in the question of the relativity of knowledge, we find M. le Dantec 
affirming that we never place, nor can place ourselves at the absolute point 
of view, and then immediately forgetting himself, and telling us that the 
“ideal intelligence would never see anything in the history of the world 
but determined movements of atoms . . . in which nowhere entire free- 
dom or responsibility enters. As for the individuals constituted by means 
of these atoms they would be born, grow and die, and without this ideal 
intelligence’s attaching any importance to them whatsoever” (p. 82). 
(We wonder how one of these contemptible individuals can arrogate to 
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itself this much.) Further on we read: “It [chance] ceases to exist 
when one places one’s self at the absolute point of view,” — and more of 
the same! We read in one place that in the dispute between psycholo- 
gists (who are all supposed by our author to be libertarians, or, as he 
calls them, “ vitalists,”) and determinists, the side one takes is a matter 
wholly fixed by temperament (p. 12); and further on we find that we 
must all some day agree, for “it is incontestable that we cannot draw 
from the same facts opposite conclusions” (p. 37). But why may we 
not to the day of doom, if our temperaments remain different? What 
“absolute point of view” can we scale that will exhibit the ultimate as- 
similation of temperaments in a single, and that the determinist, type? 
But probably all these contradictions would be explained away as tricks 
of language. 


CuHartes M. BAKEWELL. 
Bryn Mawr CouigGe. 


Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. By Witi1Am 
Wattace. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Edward Caird. 
Pp. xl, 566. At the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1898. 


Thomas Hill Green’s successor as Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Oxford came to an untimely death when com- 
parative leisure was nearly his, in which he could have given admirable 
literary form to his philosophic views. But he has been fortunate in a 
biographer and editor who has most happily, in brief compass, set forth 
the man as he was, and has given to the world only material of which 
Wallace would have had no need to be ashamed. His life was that of 
a thinker and teacher, and it demanded no long and detailed account. 
The Master of Balliol has told all that it was desirable to tell of his activ- 
ity as a teacher and lecturer, has paid tribute to the high literary quality 
of his finished works, has marked his extreme appreciation of the philo- 
sophers he discussed, and has ranked him among “the most faithful 
followers of Hegel, and at the same time the most free from any clinging 
to mere verbal fidelity.” His expositions of Hegel, his most important 
work, “seem to me,” says Dr. Caird, “to be explanations from within 
outwards, and less embarrassed by subordinate technicalities than almost 
any other treatment of the subject I have met with. If there is a bias in 
them at all, it is that he emphasizes more the aspect of Hegel, in which 
he agreed with Schelling.” 

Most of the matter in this fine volume was not prepared for the press 
by Professor Wallace himself. He lectured from few notes or none. 
Two courses of Gifford lectures, given at Glasgow in 1894 and 1895, 
discussed natural theology and the relation of religion to morality. The 
first course was historical and sketched the natural theology of the Greek 
philosophers and their influence on Christian doctrine. Only three 
lectures of this course could be given here, one being on the natural 
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theology of Christ. Nine lectures of the course on morality and religion 
follow, two belonging to the part of the course which reviewed the influ- 
ences affecting religious thought to-day ; after a hiatus come seven lectures 
dealing with the relations of religion and morality. ‘These lectures,” 
says Dr. Caird, “seem to me to contain some of the most original and 
suggestive pages which Professor Wallace has produced.” He notes 
one advantage of the unfinished form that their freshness and spontaneity 
admit us to the working of Wallace’s mind as he went along, thinking 
out his subject in public, as it were. Nine “essays in moral philosophy ” 
follow ; they treat with especial attractiveness the themes of “ our natural 
rights,” “person and personality,” responsibility, duty, and the systems 
of hedonism and utilitarianism. Three critical essays on Lotze and 
Nietzsche are of minor importance. 

Little writing on philosophic thought or thinkers has the charm and 
interest of Wallace’s briefer volumes, the biographies of Kant and Scho- 
penhauer and the fascinating exposition of Epicureanism. But much of 
the volume before us has the same felicity of expression, the same hos- 
pitality of appreciation, and the same open-mindedness to the suggestion 
of truth from every quarter. It belongs itself, despite its occasional 
fragmentariness, among the books on philosophy which will be read, 
because of their literary character, long after many more systematic 
works, destitute of such a quality, are neglected. From the pages on 
natural theology and the social nature of reason one may quote a few 
sentences to indicate their general tenor. “The note of naturalness in 
theology lies in its superiority to restrictions due to special historic con- 
ditions. The antithesis of natural is not to revealed; but to one type of 
revealed, exalted as the alone revealed, to the exclusion of all others. 
.  « Its only conflict with revelation arises because revelation is said to 
introduce into the sphere of human knowledge and experience a fact 
absolutely unique and incommensurable. Unique and incommensurable, 
in a way, every reality is, but not in the sense that it forms no part in 
the compass of reality, giving to and taking from its environment. Nat- 
ural theology, the theology of reason, claims the prerogative of man to 
examine all things. . . . Christian theology is a different thing. That 
is no inquiry into truth, no free scientific pursuit, no mere theory ” (pp. 
22, 23). Reason is a social product; it appears and lives in human 
association. . . . The specially human soul is a social fact, the resultant 
and index of a social effort. Society, the reciprocity of man with man, 
is the atmosphere in which it breathes, the soil in which it grows. . . 
But if sociality be the root, the medium, the atmosphere of all that is 
distinctly human, there is one peculiarity about it which cannot be passed 
by. . . . Man, doubtless, like the rest of Nature, has his so-called inher- 
ent properties, his instincts and qualities. But all that he can call spe- 
cially his own is an effort, an acquisition. He inherits a task, he is en- 
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dowed with a problem; his riches are all to be earned” (pp. 110- 
112). 


Nicnouas P. GinmMAn. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenkin Lioyp Jones. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones is a minister of two parishes, one an “ institutional ” 
parish in hustling Chicago, the other a country parish in the Wisconsin 
River valley, two hundred miles away in the quiet. This river parish 
is full of his brothers and sisters and nephews and nieces, —a royal- 
hearted farming-folk. On one of these farms, as on thousands of others, 
there came a day in the sixties when a boy suddenly dropped his hoe in 
the field to go to the war. War over, the farmer boy enlisted for life in a 
service which placed him at last, some twenty years since, at a pulpit- 
post in the great Western capital. But all his “occupied vacancies, 
miscalled ‘ vacations,’” are spent in the homestead valley, where, with 
a few friends, he carries on in a plain-living, high-thinking way a modest 
Chautauqua for the study of poetry and noble literature. From each 
summer there by the river he brings back a sermon, the harvest of a 
quiet eye and an open heart, with which to open the season for his city 
people; and his new book is mainly a sheaf of these after-vacation ser- 
mons. 

The first paper of all is biographical, and nothing in the book is 
better. “Jess” was the name of the dainty comrade and friend who 
bore him four years between the city and the river-bluff. The story be- 
longs to the order of “ Rab and his Friends.” It is an “ appreciation ;”’ 
a tribute to the delicacies of sensibility and sympathy and loyalty and 
courage and trust, to the sanctities of character, to the true womanly na- 
ture, which a man of a certain sort could first discern, and then quicken, 
in a silent four-footed companion. It is a tale of mutual love grounded 
on mutual esteem. And at the end the friend, who could write, records 
of the one who could not: “ Her over-excellency brought the untimely 
death. Like some quadrupedal Keats, she died from too much life. 
She went down to pain and death in her over-sympathetic youth. . .. I 
know not what realities await us: I only know that the qualities upon 
which I base my hope of immortality I found far along in their de- 
velopment in my companion of the road and the many humble acquaint- 
ances we made together.” 

This love-experience between the man and his horse is typical of all 
in the book. The Wisconsin River is not much of a world-river, but it 
has its bluffs, its dalles, its valleys, its woods. ‘ Blue Mounds,” with 
its fourteen-hundred-feet rise from Lake Michigan’s level, is confessed 
“a humble substitute for a mountain,” though it is Wisconsin’s second- 
best aspiration skywards. No Niagara or Yosemite lies in these Wis- 
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consin rides: only low hills, woody bottoms, green prairies and, now 
and then, a stretch of forest shadows. Only flower-bordered roads and 
tangles of vines in fence-corners. Only trees and grass and birds and 
stars and voices of the night. Only the country-folk that belong with 
such things, — humble homes with mothers and fathers and children and 
lovers and duty and sorrow and death in them. In such materials as 
these our author — half poet, whole preacher and as complete man — 
finds his fragments of “Gospel,” even eleven baskets full. He finds 
them where Thoreau found Indian arrow-heads that nobody else could 
discover, — at his feet. No wonder, since they are there; but it needs 
the rare eye. He took on his rides no expert’s equipment of stone-craft 
or tree-craft or bird-craft: he only took power to desery the great in the 
little, to surprise in the common the miracle, to evoke in the stranger the 
brother, — and, in general, to steal the cream from the milk. His idea 
of potentialities is hinted in his belief that a man should be able to stand 
up his cane on the ground, to fall as it might, east, south, west or north- 
ward, and in that direction take path and find his fill of vacation 
wonder and beauty and joy. Herein lies the main charm and help of 
his book. In his company one learns to expect to encounter heroes in 
homespun, and the elemental comedies and tragedies of life anywhere, 
everywhere, on sidewalks, in backwoods, alike. The very titles of the 
sermons suggest this prevailing quality. 

But there is more than this in them. A preacher’s method of 
using Nature, whether out-of-door nature or human nature, is naturally 
that of parable: the river becomes the river of life, the Blue Mounds 
become the uplands of the spirit, the volleying thunder becomes the 
storms of inward experience or of municipal danger. And Mr. Jones is 
skillful, sometimes almost too systematic, in this art of transfiguration. 
What is a book-notice for, if not to reveal short cuts to the hilltops 
within? Look, then, at the white-haired priest of Prairie du Chien, 
pacing the walks amid his dead (page 58); at the quaint little couple 
in the depth of the oak woods, the scant, squatty boy-husband hid in the 
boot-legs and the shy prim girl-wife in the madder-red gown, who so 
royally shared their “dinner of herbs ” with the pilgrim (page 71) ; the 
“ gravitation’ enthusiast of the lost river-hamlet, ten miles from a rail- 
road (page 104); the ragged shoveler of the dump, who answered with 
English so courtly and quoted John’s Gospel in the original Greek 
(page 158); or the varied life-dramas which a four-hours’ watch under 
the trees of a tiny Central Park in a prairie village uncurtained (page 
261). There are fine landscapes and sky-sceneries, also, — like the sun- 
set with the Angelus bell making the quietness quieter (page 135); and 
no less than three splendors and perils of thunderstorm (pages 203, 
246, 277), each with a separate message to the soul. There are pages 
of quotable eloquence, here and there concentrated into epigrams: “ The 
only things history seems to care much about are the impossible things.” 
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‘The greatest stupidity is that which finds anything stupid.” “ Being 
a river with a memory, I become a river with a hope,” — an argument, 
streaming towards immortality, which ends in the affirmation: “This 
hope, this hunger, this audacious faith, this majestic trust, this heroic 
defiance even of death itself, is a fact, a real, solid, splendid fact in the 
universe, before which true science is at least as respectful as it is in 
the presence of sand-drifts and alluvial deposits” (page 146). 

“Cursed be sermons!” said one who has himself written many fine 
ones, deploring the fact that the name acts like a brand and almost 
exiles a writing from “literature.” We must grant that the preacher is 
a professional assimilator, translator and reporter, rather than originator, 
of thought, and that the sermon seldom reaches heights of literary art; 
but it has, at least, the virtue of its defect. If by nature too composite 
to become a distinctive form of such art, it combines in itself many kinds 
of fragmentary excellence. If it be neither essay nor oration nor poem 
nor prophecy, the good sermon is all of these in part and succession. 
The sermons of our Chicago preacher hold all of these elements in lavish 
abundance. Usually, indeed, his preaching has somewhat less of the 
poem and more of the prophecy; or, rather, the poetry lies less in the 
mass and is more like the glints of ore in the quartz. This book of his 
“Wayside Gospel” is full of his brotherly soul, his deep all-round 
humanity, but it has not quite his characteristic tone. It is his song of 
the roadside ; but those who best know him associate him more with the 
bugles of advance and the Pauline ring of a marching Gospel. And 
these would fain assure its readers that, good as this book is, there is 
even better to come. 

W. C. GANNETT. 


RocuHester, N. Y. 


Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-98. By James Warp, Sc. D. 


2 vols. pp. 302,294. The Macmillan Co., New York. A. & C. Black, Lon- 
don. 1899. 


These volumes belong emphatically to the class of Gifford Lectures 
which justify their institution by making a substantial contribution to the 
problems of religious philosophy, and they will serve to confirm and 
extend the high reputation as a philosophic and scientific authority which 
Dr. Ward won for himself by his admirable article on Psychology in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It is true that, at first sight, the Cambridge 
professor’s discussions do not appear to have any very direct connection 
with the greater part of what passes for Natural Theology, but in reality 
it will be seen that they are-fundamental in character and essential to 
the existence of such a subject. For he seizes the opportunity to subject 
to a thorough and severe critical examination the connected series of 
the naturalistic assumptions which have sprung up during the last three 
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hundred years and are threatening wholly to overgrow the logical ground 
on which a spiritual view of the world can be based. These he enumer- 
ates as the Mechanical Theory, the theory of Evolution and the theory 
of Psychical Epiphenomena or Automatism; when taken together as 
substantive assertions about the reality of things (rather than as methods 
of special sciences) these constitute Naturalism. Naturalism, feeling its 
philosophic poverty and inability to say what that matter is to whose 
motions it fancies it can reduce all things, allies itself with Agnosticism, 
which betrays it and allows it to “collapse in a state of ideophobia.” 
The course of Dr. Ward’s argument is best described in his own sum- 
mary (p. viii.), as follows : — 

“A. (i.) Mechanics as a branch of mathematics dealing simply with 
the quantitative aspects of physical phenomena can dispense entirely 
with ‘real categories ;’ not so the mechanical theory of Nature, which 
aspires to resolve the actual world into an actual mechanism. ... An 
inquiry into the character and mutual relations of Abstract Dynam- 
ics, Polar Mechanics and Molecular Mechanics seems to show that 
the modern dream of a mechanical apyy is as wild as the Pythagorean 
of an arithmetical one (Lectures IJ.—VI.). (ii) A powerful, though 
unintentional refutation of this theory is furnished by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s attempt to base a philosophy of evolution on the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. When at length Naturalism is forced to 
take account of the facts of life and mind, we find the strain on the 
mechanical theory is more than it will bear. Mr. Spencer has blandly 
to confess that ‘two volumes’ of his ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ are missing, 
the volumes that should connect inorganic with biological evolution 
(VII.-IX.). Turning to the great work of Darwin we find, on the one 
hand, no pretense at even conjecturing a mechanical derivation of life ; 
and on the other, we find teleological factors, implicating mind and 
incompatible with mere mechanism, regarded as indispensable (X.) 
(iii.) And finally, when confronted with the relation of mind and body, 
Naturalism is driven, in the endeavor to maintain its mechanical basis 
inviolable, to broach psychophysical theories in flagrant contradiction not 
only with sound mechanical principles and sound logic, but with the 
plain facts of daily experience. To the body as a phenomenal machine 
corresponds the mind as an epiphenomenal machine, albeit the corre- 
spondence cannot be called causal in any physical sense, nor casual in | 
any logical sense (XI.—XIII). B. An examination of the real principles 
of Naturalism thus secures us a specially advantageous position for dis- 
cussing the epistemological questions on which the justification of ideal- 
ism depends. (iv.) The dualism of matter and mind, which has made 
the connection of body and soul an enigma for the naturalist, has 
rendered the converse problem, as to the perception of an external 
world, equally vexatious to the psychologist. It is obvious that there is 
no such dualism in experience itself, with which we must begin; and 
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reflecting upon experience as a whole, we learn how such dualism has 
arisen ; also we see that it is false (XIV.-XVII.). Further, such re- 
flection shows that the unity of experience cannot be replaced by an 
unknowable that is no better than a gulf between two disparate series 
of phenomena and epiphenomena. Once materialism is abandoned and 
dualism found untenable, a spiritualistic monism remains the one stable 
position. It is only in terms of mind that we can understand the unity, 
activity and regularity that nature presents. In so understanding we 
see that Nature is Spirit (X VIII.-XX.).” 

The argument which he thus outlines is worked out by Dr. Ward with 
the utmost solidity and lucidity, and will probably meet with nearly unan- 
imous acceptance on the philosophic side. As an indictment of Natural- 
ism, it will probably, like a similar attempt of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s some 
years ago, be met with disclaimers on the part of scientists. They for 
the most part are too busy to work out with complete logical consistency 
the consequences of doctrines which they really cherish only on account 
of their methodological value. But they will find Dr. Ward’s work a 
great assistance when they try to clear up the distinction between the 
working method of a science and a philosophical dogma, and to resist 
the temptation of converting the assumptions of the Mechanical Theory 
into affirmations concerning the ultimate reality of things. In so far, 
on the other hand, as they do not, wittingly or unwittingly, try to philos- 
ophize, they are not greatly concerned with Dr. Ward's arguments. 

The case of the psychologists is somewhat different. For psychology 
cannot at present disavow its connection either with the philosophical or 
with the natural sciences, and while naturalistic tendencies in it are 
pronounced and blatant, it is precisely here that the ultimate inadequacy 
of Naturalism is most perceptible and that even its methodological value 
is most open to dispute. Hence Dr. Ward’s utterances are both timely 
and calculated to provoke a lively debate. Dr. Ward is perfectly clear 
in defining the issue, perfectly outspoken in impugning the validity and 
prospects of the naturalistic psychology which so audaciously arrogates 
to itself the exclusive right to be called scientific. The dualism of 
physical and psychical which leads to the treatment of the latter as an 
epiphenomenon and of the former as the sole subject of scientific ex- 
amination, is, he declares, obtained only by leaving “the properly psy- 
chological standpoint of my experience as it is for me, to take up 
instead the standpoint of my experience as it is for you” (ii. p. 10). 
The principle of psychophysical parallelism in all its forms is severely 
handled. As the “mind-dust theory,” it conducts us into “a maze of 
psychological barbarism” (ii. p. 15). As the ‘“ two-aspects theory,” it 
“assumes that two incompatible standpoints can be stereoscoped into 
one.” As the theory of conscious automatism, it is both illogical and 
unstable. It is illogical because it has to maintain the invariable con- 
comitance of mental and physical phenomena and yet to deny their 
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causal connection, and it is refuted by the existence of facts psychologi- 
cally inexplicable in sensations, and of facts physiologically inexplicable 
in life itself (ii. p. 5). It is unstable because the combination of con- 
stant parallelism plus absolute separation is bound to lead to the drop- 
ping out of one or other term. As a matter of fact, if it is taken as a 
naturalistic dogma, and not as a “ methodological convention” (in which 
case it is “true though trivial,” ii. p. 29, 30), it leads to practical 
materialism, because “the psychical series only goes along of itself in 
the sense of not reacting upon the physical series on which it is func- 
tionally dependent” (ii. p. 54), and a philosophy which perforce regards 
the “conscious automation” as “a paralytic and an epileptic rolled into 
one,” “our volitions, on the psychical side, being like those of the 
paralytic,” while “on the physical side all our overt movements are like 
those of the epileptic,” “the impotent volitions of the first keeping step 
with the motor discharges of the second” (ii. p. 56). Thus Naturalism 
culminates in a view of the world which can make nothing of the most 
patent facts of our experience. The purposiveness of life is sheer 
illusion, our efforts to attain our ends are meaningless epiphenomena. 
There is no activity of volition or cognition, and the only puzzle is how 
the conception of activity could ever arise, seeing that it is illusory as 
applied to mind and unmeaning as applied to matter. Similarly the 
conceptions of substance and causation must be discarded. Naturalism 
cannot, as such, assert anything about the substrate of the phenomena 
whose succession it records; neither can it ascribe to the earlier any 
causal efficiency in producing the later ; it is interested only in asserting 
that the transformations of events are equations which conform to the 
principle of the conservation of energy. 

And yet, Dr. Ward points out, this rigid mechanical scheme, which 
excludes God from the world because it has previously rendered man’s 
foothold in it untenable, is itself the product of human activity, a con- 
struction of the mind whose efficacy it denies. Despite its scorn for 
anthropomorphism and teleology, it is itself their creature. It is simply 
the old story of Frankenstein and his monster. The inelactable Necessity 
before which we cower is imported into the sequence of events by human 
feeling (ii. p. 43). The whole mechanism of Nature only ministers to 
our purpose of “ measuring and computing motions,” is only “an analyti- 
cal instrument of our devising,” whose utility “is evidence that the 
world is verily a cosmos, but not that it is verily a mechanism” (ii. 
p- 263). Similarly the dualism of mind and matter and the principle of 
psychophysical parallelism are properly understood and valid only as 
methods of drawing lines of demarcation between allied subjects of 
investigation. 

On the whole, therefore, it cannot be doubted that Dr. Ward makes 
out his case against Naturalism. The arguments he adduces are un- 
answerable, and have often been urged before by philosophers, though 
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not perhaps worded so weightily, so carefully and with so complete 
a mastery of detail as by Dr. Ward. And yet for the purpose of ex- 
tirpating the errors of Naturalism in actual practice something more 
would seem to be required. Naturalistic doctrines are not to be con- 
futed by the proof that they lead to an inadequate account of the world 
asawhole. For just because they are properly only methods of system- 
atizing the facts, they may continue to be used with a full consciousness 
of their ultimate insufficiency. So long as they are used, there is a 
constant temptation to misinterpret them into dogmas, and in the case 
of the scientists who use naturalistic methods, psychological familiarity 
with their strength will always in the end overpower logical insight into 
their weakness. Hence to complete the overthrow of Naturalism it 
would seem to be necessary to supplement criticism by positive con- 
struction on an idealistic or, as Dr. Ward rightly prefers to call it, 
spiritualistic basis. We must not content ourselves with merely affirm- 
ing that the cosmos is ultimately spiritual and teleological; we must 
deduce from this faith the methods by which this conviction may be 
applied to the various departments of life and compared with the facts 
of experience. We must devise, in short, working methods for the sciences 
upon other than mechanical assumptions. To realize that this under- 
taking is not in principle an impossible one, nay, that it need not involve 
any serious destruction of the actual structure of the sciences, it will 
suffice to point out that philosophically the conceptions of mechanism and 
teleology imply each other and that the full meaning of mechanism 
declares it to be a means to an end. But as to all this Professor Ward 
drops only a few interesting and tantalizing hints, sufficient only to 
secure from his present readers a warm welcome to any future volume 
which would explain in detail how our experience may be rendered 
intelligible by our recognizing a “world of spirits” and taking thence 
“a possible step to a Supreme Spirit” (ii. p. 202). 
BP. C. S. Scurzier. 


Corpus Curist: CoLLece,.OxForD. 


A Dividend to Labor: A Study of Employers’ Welfare-Institutions. By 
Nicnoias Paine Gitman. Pp. 400. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 


The author of this work upon Industrial Progress is an expert in the 
field to which he directs attention. Professor Gilman is well known by 
his works upon “ Profit Sharing” and “Socialism and the American 
Spirit,” and he is an authority in Sociology, both practical and theoretic. 
The book is an indication that, after the industrial conflict, peaceful solu- 
tions of the question at issue are more and more appearing. But it is the 
misfortune of noisy contention that it is more in evidence than the quiet 
processes of betterment can possibly be. 

“ A Dividend to Labor” sets forth the advantages to working men re- 
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sulting from plans devised and carried out by liberal-minded employers, 
which have for their general epithet, ‘“ Welfare - Institutions.” These 
“‘ Welfare-Institutions”” stand midway between the Wages System, where 
the employer pays only what he must, and the employed gets what he 
can, on the one hand, and the profit-sharing schemes which are a con- 
tribution to the evolution of industry. Mr. Gilman starts his discussion 
by the utterance of his profound conviction, that “a true and natural 
aristocracy — the leadership of the competent — is to endure in the in- 
dustrial world as elsewhere for an indefinite time,” that “ progress toward 
cobperative production is slow, though not so slow now as formerly,” 
and that the “fundamental rationality of the men who employ their fel- 
low men is more and more manifest,” and that, on their part, “there isa 
predominant desire to be fair and just.” The result is an optimistic tone 
running throughout the work, and a plea for the moralizing of industry, 
so that the employer shall not become sordid, and the employed shall not 
be eaten up with discontent. This initial plea for the moral ideal, in the 
midst of conditions material, sounds the note of all that Mr. Gilman 
writes. He is freer than most writers upon these subjects from the heat 
of indignation, and also from the energy of despair. He would hold to 
the sacredness of that trust given to the Captains of Industry, and to the 
moulding influence of well-ordered industry under conditions in which 
the industry shall not defeat the hope of development. 

The real labor problem, therefore, is “substantially the question of 
obtaining the best relations between labor and management, between the 
hand-worker more or less skillful with his brain, and the man at the head 
of the concern whose labor is chiefly if not wholly mental.” The author 
emphasizes a point not sufficiently attended to by most writers, and often 
not attended to at all in practical life, that the time limit must enter into 
a great enterprise, and that the excitement of initiation, and the inten- 
sified energy necessary to start great enterprises should not become the 
dominant influence ; but since — whatever the material result may be — 
the persons involved are moral beings, the enterprise itself must sooner 
or later be moralized, and lifted, and made a means of education and no 
less a means of profit. Mr. Gilman throughout enforces the business 
advantage arising from a fine contentment under conditions which in- 
spire it. 

There is nothing quixotic in these pages. The author presents a 
rational and realizable ideal, based upon experience and historic instances ; 
recognizes law, but deplores its enactment for special ends; appreciates 
the organization of labor, but protests against its exclusive tyranny ; is not 
caught in the snare of “compulsory arbitration,” but believes in the 
methods of practical arbitration and its peaceful office. ‘These results 
are due to the author’s being no cloistered visionary, but a practical stu- 
dent of work in process, and of men and affairs. ‘The book is not only 
an interesting treatise, illuminated by signal examples, but it is a com- 
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pendium of illustrations brought from the “ Welfare-Institutions ” of 
England, France, Germany and the United States. It is doing a great 
service to the average reader to bring together the records of successful 
experiments, and set them against the background of the national tem- 
perament which enters into them, and the local laws under which they 
are made possible, restricted upon the one side and protected upon the 
other. These instances, authenticated and genuine, are the only success- 
ful answer to the man.who despairs of making things better in the indus- 
trial world, because he is not willing to take the time or to expend the 
human interest which is so large a part of that betterment. One feels 
hope, not alone in human nature, but in a solution of the industrial con- 
flict, when he turns from the reading of a book of this sort. 

The Captain of Industry who reads “ A Dividend to Labor” will here 
see many of his dreams realized, which for him have failed for want of 
courage in his waking moments. The thoughtful workingmen to whom 
this book comes will find their complaint against wealth, as based in op- 
pression, tempered by the knowledge that there are many men of great 
means, in whom generosity appears not as philanthropy, but as human 
interest, seasoned with practical sense. And to the theoretical student of 
social conditions much light will come which will break upon his retired 
study, from which he too seldom goes out into the common life of men. 
It is a wholesome book, presenting engrossing interests in a style that has 
both charm and force. 


Tuomas R. Siicer. 
Cuurca or Aut Sours, New York. 


Authority and Archzology, Sacred and Profane: Essays on the Re- 
lation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature. By S. R. 
Driver, D. D., Ernest A. GARDNER, M. A., F. Lu. Grirrira, M. A., 
F. HAverFIELD, M. A., A. C. Heapiam, B. D., D. G. Hocarrn, M. A. 


Edited by Daviy G. Hocartu. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


Archeology as defined in the prefatory chapter of this work is “the 
science of the treatment of the material remains of the human past.” 
The authority here considered is the authority of the written documents. 
Authority and archeology are compared in the field of Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman and early Christian history, with a view 
to determining whether archeology has supplanted, corrected or supple- 
mented authority in these various fields. It is an extremely welcome work 
at the present moment, and yet it must be confessed that it is distinctly 
ephemeral. It makes very clear the fact that, for all practical purposes, 
archeology is a new thing in all these fields, and that what has been 
thus far obtained in the way of archeological material is only a small 
part of what we have every reason to expect to obtain shortly. It is 
impossible to determine what light further discoveries may throw at any 
moment upon any of the fields covered by the essays in this volume. 
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Part first, dealing with Hebrew Authority, is from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Driver. He takes up his material in historical order, dealing 
first with “The Pentateuch,” then with “The Kings and After.” His 
attitude is conservative ; it may be illustrated, for instance, by his treat- 
ment of the tradition about Joseph. He points out that we have nothing 
from the Egyptian monuments making any reference to the sojourn in 
Egypt, or the Exodus. “It is exclusively customs, institutions and 
places, mentioned or alluded to in the Biblical narratives, which receive 
elucidation from Egyptian sources” (p. 66). He concludes, how- 
ever, that, “the Egyptian inscriptions tend to show that the Biblical 
traditions respecting Joseph embody a genuine nucleus of historical 
fact” (p. 67). With reference to the names occurring in the history 
of Joseph, he points out that “names formed after all these types are 
common in the Egyptian inscriptions; but, singularly enough, not till 
long after the age to which (upon any view of the chronology) Joseph 
must be placed” (p. 52). The names in the Joseph story begin to 
appear in “the twenty-second dynasty (that of Shishak, in the time of 
Rehoboam).” Professor Driver thus suggests, without saying it, that 
the story of Joseph, as we now have it, was written in the period im- 
mediately following Solomon, which accords with the best critical views 
of the literary composition of Genesis; but with great caution, he does 
not say this. What he does say is: “The combination, in a single 
narrative, of names all otherwise either rare or unknown at an early 
period is remarkable ; and though future discoveries may correct the in- 
ference, it is impossible not to feel that it creates a presumption against 
their being historical” (p. 52). His treatment of Joseph is a good 
example of his method and his tendency throughout. He cannot be 
accused of willingly throwing away tradition. On the other hand he 
has absolutely nothing in common with the methods of Professor Sayce 
in such works as the latter’s “‘ Patriarchal Palestine.” He pays his re- 
spects to Sayce’s methods briefly but effectively. Sayce says that critics 
have taught “that there were no Patriarchs, and no Patriarchal age ;” 
but, “the critics notwithstanding, the Patriarchal age has actually ex- 
isted,” and “it has been shown by modern discovery to be a fact.” 
“ Modern discovery has shown no such thing. It has shown, indeed, 
that Palestine had inhabitants before the Mosaic age, that Babylonians, 
Egyptians and Canaanites, for instance, visited it, or made it their 
home; but that the Hebrew Patriarchs lived in it, there is no tittle of 
monumental evidence whatever. . . . What Professor Sayce has done 
is firstly to draw from the monuments a picture of Palestine as it was 
in pre-Mosaic times, then to work the history of the Patriarchs into 
it (ch. iv.), and having done this, to argue, or imply, that he had 
proved the historical character of the latter! .... Professor Sayce, 
unfortunately, often neglects this distinction, and confuses the illustra- 
tion of a narrative, known, or reasonably supposed, to be authentic, 
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with the confirmation of a narrative, the historical character of which 
is in dispute. It is highly probable that the critics who doubt the 
presence of any historical basis for the narratives of the Patriarchs are 
ultra-skeptical; but their skepticism cannot, at least at present, be re- 
futed by the testimony of the monuments ” (pp. 149, 150). 

We notice an error on page 29, where Professor Driver refers to 
“the recent excavations of Mr. Hilprecht,” being, apparently, under 
the impression that Professor Hilprecht conducted the excavations at 
Nippur, the inscriptions from which he is publishing. I may be 
pardoned for feeling that Professor Driver might well have informed 
himself with regard to the American work at Nippur, and made fuller 
use of it. On the whole, however, he has covered the field of archzol- 
ogy, so far as it bears upon the Old Testament, in a satisfactory manner. 
Like every one else who deals with this subject, he appeals for excava- 
tion in Palestine, for all that has come to us so far is from other 
countries. 

None of the other writers has occupied so much space or treated his 
subject so fully as Professor Driver. The chapter on Egypt and 
Assyria, by Francis LI. Griffith, is rather unsatisfactory. The ground 
to be covered is large and the author does not contrive to give us a 
thoroughly clear picture of what has been accomplished. The authority 
here, as over against archeology, is chiefly Herodotus, and poor Herod- 
otus comes out badly in the comparison. The best which Mr. Griffith 
is able to say for him is that “ when circumstances point to a particular 
conclusion without proving it, the statement of Herodotus in support of 
that conclusion is not without weight” (p. 189). 

The archeology of Greece is treated in two parts, the general editor 
taking pre-historic Greece and Professor Ernest A. Gardner historic 
Greece. No one can read these papers without recognizing the 
thoroughly scientific character of the work which has been done and is 
now being done in Greek archeology, and that the best possible use 
is made of all material. On the other hand, especially in the case of 
pre-historic Greece, we stand at present in the face of many unsolved 
problems. Civilization has been carried back to a period much earlier 
than any one had formerly dreamed of for that region. We find a high 
civilization as early as 2500 B. c., reaching its acme about 1400 B. c., 
and then, somewhere about 900 B. c., passing off the stage to make way 
for a different civilization, — that of historic Greece. The independence 
of both these civilizations is strongly maintained, — that they were not 
brought from the Orient but were autochthonous. On the other hand, 
they used freely much which came to them from contact with other 
civilized peoples of the Orient. In these chapters we have an admirable 
illustration of the methods of archeology, and of the use which can be 
made of sherds of pottery, fragments of sculpture, and the like, for the 
study, not only of art development, but of the relations of ages and 
peoples to one another. 
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Perhaps the most interesting and effective essay in the volume is that 
by Mr. Haverfield on the “‘ Roman World.” He points out that for the 
pre-historic period and for the period of the Empire, we are dependent 
for a reconstruction of history upon archeology, whereas for the period 
of the Republic, archeology has contributed almost nothing and probably 
will not contribute anything of great importance. Briefly, but very 
vividly, he depicts, in a little more than half a dozen pages, the results 
of research in the pre-historic period and the general information which 
has come to us from those researches in regard to the first developments 
of civilization and the relations of the peoples of Italy to one another, 
especially of the Etruscans, “ an alien people, few, dominant, intrusive,” 
who are shown by “their language, their art, their physical features por- 
trayed in their magnificent tombs, to be un-Italian ” (p. 304). The Italians 
proper came into Italy from the north, while the Etruscans were Oriental. 
More closely than this, Mr. Haverfield does not identify their origins. 
He refers to the ancient legends of Antenor of Troy reaching the north 
of the Adriatic and founding Padua, and to Arcadian Evander and 
Trojan neas coming to Latium, as “ not all invention.” The remain- 
ing twenty-five pages of this essay deal with the imperial period and give 
us a most admirable and striking description of what archeology has 
done in enabling historians to construct a faithful picture of the imperial 
administration. and the conditions prevailing under the Empire, and 
suggest the possibilities of a still greater use of the material which has 
been and is constantly being discovered. 

Part third, dealing with Christian authority, is by the Rev. A. C. 
Headlam. It is divided into three chapters, dealing first with the early 
church, that is, the period covered by the book: of the New Testament ; 
secondly, with “ Remains in Phrygia,” and thirdly. with “The Catacombs 
at Rome.” The chapter on The Early Church is interesting as suggest- 
ing what archeology may do, but leaves us with an impression of the 
great meagerness of the materials yet discovered. Perhaps the thing of 
greatest importance brought out in the other two chapters is the organi- 
zation of the early churches in the form of burial societies, in order to 
circumvent the laws which prevented Christian societies as such from 
holding property. As to the relation of archeology to Christian 
authority, which is, for the period covered by his first chapter, the 
books of the New Testament, and for the period covered by the other 
chapters, the writings of the early Fathers, Mr. H-adlam says in con- 
clusion: “It supports, on the whole, the literary evidence. It shows 
the intense reality with which the earliest Christians held the most 
transcendent doctrines of their faith; but on the actual evidence for 
their doctrines, the life and death of the Redeemer, it is silent” (p. 422). 

There is a fairly satisfactory index, but the book would be an easier 
one to use if the various chapters had been provided with something like 
a running table of contents. In general, except in Part I., Professor 
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Driver’s contribution, the pages are not disfigured by footnotes, which 
is, on the whole, an advantage. On the other hand, one could wish that 
brief bibliographies might have been appended to the various chapters 
for the help of the student who would like to follow any subject further, 
or who might wish to test, to some extent at least, the statements of the 
writers. The book is attractive and easy to read. We have noticed 
few faults in the text. There are about a dozen places where the plates 
are defective and fail almost entirely to print one or more letters, as, 
for example, on pages 88, 93 and 105; otherwise the typography is ex- 
cellent. 


JoHN P. PETERs. 
St. Micnaet’s Courcu, New York. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel. By 
HENRY PRESERVED SmitH. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


It is a peculiar excellence of the International Critical Commentary 
Series, perhaps a purely accidental one, that its early volumes are closely 
connected. Moore’s “ Judges” followed Driver’s “‘ Deuteronomy,” and 
Smith’s “Samuel” came next, so that only “ Joshua” is lacking, thus 
far. This fact lightens the task of the reviewer, since comparison between 
the explanation of such related books as Judges.and Samuel easily sug- 
gests itself. We should not, indeed, be quite just to this commentary on 
Samuel if we compared it, without qualification, with Professor’s Moore’s 
work. We need only note the number of pages and the weight of the 
two volumes to perceive this. Moore treats the twenty-one chapters of 
the Book of Judges in 526 pages, Smith the fifty-five chapters of both 
Books of Samuel in 460. If we should allow something for the special 
difficulties of Judges, such are not lacking in Samuel also, and a com- 
mentary on Samuel on a similar scale could hardly come much below 
twice the size of one on Judges. If with Moore the studied brevity of the 
exposition is a chief virtue, so that not much was to be spared in the form, 
it is then plain that the Commentary before us, of smaller actual size, can- 
not offer so much matter as that did, and that it is far less rich. If I am 
correct, this remark hardly applies to the sphere of the textual criticism 
and the word-explanation, and in a moderate degree only to the literary 
criticism, but most of all to the exposition of events on their psychological, 
eulture-historical, and religious-historical sides. I cannot avoid the im- 
pression that the book might have offered us rather more in these direc- 
tions, and that with all its skill and ability it appears somewhat meagre, 
and is not quite just to the riches of this uncommonly precious Bible- 
book. How far in this matter limitations of space had to be observed by 
the author which were laid down by the editors, I am not informed. 

Professor Smith’s text-critical work is to be rated especially high. 
Howsoever much was already done, he takes a special and independent 
position of his own. His great endeavor appears always to be directed 
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toward obtaining the briefest actually satisfactory reading. Equipped 
with solid knowledge of the language, highly conscientious in question- 
ing the witnesses to the text, and in case of need not at all averse to 
conjectural improvement, he doubtless gives us very many just or, at 
least, very valuable decisions. His weakness seems to me to lie only in 
a certain narrowness of his principles. In case of various readings of 
the text-witnesses, he prefers the shortest quite without exception, con- 
sidering a later enlargement of the text to be more probable than its 
abbreviation. But, however just this principle is for the conscious activ- 
ity of the copyist and reviser, it must not, by any means, be taken as 
the inviolable rule. Unintentional injuries to the text will lead much 
more commonly to abbreviation than to enlargement, and the possibility 
of such injuries is not to be overlooked. A scheme of text-critical rules 
is nowhere sufficient ; logical, psychological and zsthetic considerations 
must everywhere be weighed before deciding. In my opinion, the brief- 
est reading, which Smith obtains, is often too little marked by clearness 
and lifelikeness for us to be justified in holding it to be the original. But 
we can always learn something of value from his treatment of the text. 

The same effort after simplicity in Smith’s criticism of the sources 
issues, it seems to me, in great harm to his conclusions. The fact that 
he rejects the division of the text between J and E is of little significance 
in itself; one can rightly separate the sources, without holding to this 
particular comparison. But the manner in which he expresses himself 
shows that he does not rightly formulate the question at issue. It is 
not a question of “the Pentateuchal [Hexateuchal] authors commonly 
known as J and E” (p. xxii), and not, in general, of particular authors, 
but of two schools of writers, which continued for two hundred years. 
Again and again the present reviewer has emphasized this point ; but as 
it would seem, always in vain. For this reason, comparison of a series 
of expressions is not enough; the whole peculiar nature of the passages, 
the construction of the sources, and other matters must be considered. 
When Smith further says that the affinities of his source, Sl. (Saul) 
“seem to be with the stories that form the basis of the Book of Judges 
rather than with the traditions of the Patriarchs told us by J,” he shows 
again that he does not put the question rightly. For those narratives in 
the Book of Judges are themselves in their turn brought together from 
two sources, and that one of them is J forms the indispensable hypothe- 
sis for the same opinion in respect to the Book of Samuel. Professor 
Smith must have known this from the works of Professor Moore and the 
undersigned. 

A more serious matter than this misunderstanding is the fact that Pro- 
fessor Smith believes he can account for all the phenomena by the hy- 
pothesis of only two sources. He explains down to the death of Saul 
from the older source which he designates Sl]. (Saul), and a continuous 
later insertion, Sm. (Samuel); and he believes that to the latter source 
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can be ascribed all, even the latest parts of the context. On the whole, 
his Sl. corresponds to my J, and his Sm. to my E. But Professor Smith 
cannot convince himself that 1 Sam. xvi. 1-13; xix. 18-24; and xxi. 
11-16 are later than the other parts of Sm. ; on the contrary, he arranges 
them without difficulty in the context. We are less surprised by this 
when we learn how late he places Sm. This appears from the following. 
In the first place, Professor Smith seeks to divide even 1 Sam. i.—iii. be- 
tween the two sources. To Sl. he apportions a history of Eli and his 
sons, for which he separates ii. 12-17, 22-25, 27-36, iv. 1° ff. Before 
these passages stood further narratives concerning Eli, which the editing 
did not preserve, and v. i.vii. 1 form the continuation (p. xx). To Sm., 
on the other hand, belong i., ii., 11, 18-21, 26, iii. 1-iv. 1%. Sm. then 
drew, later, the other parts of ii. and iv. 1° ff.-vii. 1 from Sl., and worked 
them into his narrative (p. xix). Against this division objection must 
be raised. Verses ii. 18-21, 26 are so little a disturbing element in the 
context of the Eli-history that on the contrary they form the most 
admirable background for them. The history of the sons of Eli can 
never have been told without its contrast, —the pious boy Samuel, who 
was destined to become their heir. On the contrary, the sons of Eli 
must first be stamped sinners because Samuel, the man of God (from 
ix., x.), was made the judge who bore at once the spiritual and the tem- 
poral swords. Ch. iv. 1° ff. knows nothing of the wickedness of the sons 
of Eli, and just as little does the continuation of Sl. in xiii., xiv., xxi., 
Xxii., xxiii., where the descendants of one of them receive full honor as 
priests of Yahweh. This proves that Sl. has nothing to do with i.—iii. 
But what follows from Professor Smith’s division, for the determina- 
tion of the date of the sources? He grants as possible (p. 21 f.) that 
ii. 27-36 was first composed after Josiah’s time, but still reckons it a 
part of the necessary context of Sl. This time for its composition would 
not hinder the piece having been written before the insertion of Sm. in 
the context. But if iii. is, according to p. xix f., dependent on ii. 27, then 
its composition, not simply its editorial union with Sl., falls at the earliest 
in the latter part of the sixth century. From this the same thing fol- 
lows, without need of proof, for i. 2, xi. 18-21, and it is also plainly 
to be seen that Professor Smith does not recoil from this conclusion. If 
this is the case with Sm., then it is comprehensible enough that Smith 
finds no great difficulty in also ascribing to it the Midrasch-like sections 
xvi. 1-13 and others. But if 1 Sam. i. is to proceed from the sixth or 
the fifth century, then in my opinion there ceases every possibility of 
determining the date of historical sections, and we can only agree with 
the resignation of the author when (p. xx) he speaks of the difficulty of 
ascribing any one of the sources to a definite date. To be sure, the 
author (p. xxvi) grants that both sources may have been put together 
again ; in iv., for example, he himself discovers (p. 31) the traces of two 
sources. But with the conclusions as to sources at which he arrives we 
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shall hardly be able to go farther; on the contrary, I can only see in 
them a lamentable backward step. It is true here also that simplicity is 
not always the mark of truth, and, on the contrary, one exsily sees that 
Professor Smith’s theories, on nearer view, take a much more compli- 
cated form than he himself supposes. The fault seems to me to reside 
especially in the fact that Professor Smith, in his criticism of the sources, 
works with too external means and takes too little account of the religious- 
historical point of view. This of course does not hinder the commen- 
tary from having much that is good in this field in details ; space forbids 
my giving examples. 

After all criticisms are made, we have still to give a general judgment 
on Professor Smith’s work, and this must be decidedly favorable. It is 
a thoroughly sterling work which shows itself highly trustworthy in its 
exegesis of passages, and it is an important enrichment of the literature 
at our command. Especially meritorious is the annexed discussion (pp. 
395-410) in which Professor Smith, after a clear and convincing exposi- 
tion, rejects Liéhr’s wonderful text-critical principles. 


Kart Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


The Bible for Home Reading. Edited, with Comments and Reflections 
for the Use of Jewish Parents and Children, by C. G. Montefiore. Second 
Part. Pp. 799. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


This book is the continuation of the work begun by Mr. Montefiore 
several years ago. As the title indicates, its purpose is the populariza- 
tion of the Bible and the presentation of the contents of the Biblical 
books in a manner that shall appeal to the modern mind. The author 
includes also a great portion of the apocryphal literature. In the re- 
markable revival of interest in the books of the Bible as literary treas- 
ures as well as religious masterpieces, the present-day descendants of 
“the people of the book ” are sharing with their fellow-men of the Chris- 
tian sects. There has been probably no time during the past half cen- 
tury when so lively a study of the Bible was in vogue among the Jewish 
people as at present. Mr. Montefiore’s book is one of the signs of this. 
It cannot but prove very helpful to a proper understanding of the his- 
torical framework of the Biblical books, their literary beauties, their 
religious significance and their moral force. 

The editor frankly accepts the results of the “higher criticism.” He 
discusses the dates of composition, the late additions and the questions 
of editorship in a manner which is totally at variance with the tradition- 
ally accepted views of the Jewish church. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to revert to an article contributed by Mr. Montefiore to the “ Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review ” for January, 1892, entitled “Some Notes on the 
Effect of Biblical Criticism upon the Jewish Religion.” Here the writer 
insists that the accepted results of Biblical criticism cannot be disre- 
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garded without danger to the best interests of the faith. “To ignore 
criticism altogether is to run a tremendous risk. It is likely to make the 
chain of development in Judaism snap off altogether and leave men 
utterly at sea. . . . Before it is too late, before men are inwardly lost to 
Judaism, they (the leaders) must explain what is to be its relation to the 
criticism of the Bible. They should surely perceive that this relation is 
the burning question of the day upon the theoretical side” (p. 296). He 
pleads further that the interests of truth demand the critical investiga- 
tion of the Biblical literature, and that the fundamental doctrines of the 
faith in reference to “the nature and unity of God and his relation to 
humanity, — the love of God by man and the rule of man by God, — the 
moral law colored and conditioned by its divine basis and author, the 
religious life on earth and the hope of immortality hereafter” are wholly 
unaffected by criticism (p. 297). In other words, the truth is the vital 
concern. The truth of the great doctrines of Judaism will not be im- 
pugned, even if it be contended and accepted as proved that Moses did 
not write the book of Deuteronomy, but that it was a product of the 
prophetic religion of the seventh pre-Christian century, or whether we 
hold that the book of Joel was written in the ninth or the fourth century, 
or that the Psalms are almost altogether the products of the post-exilic 
period. In this spirit Mr. Montefiore has approached the study of the 
Bible. His method is admirable. After an introduction more or less 
brief on the Biblical book whereof his chapter treats, he quotes it in sec- 
tions and appends explanatory notes. This method makes his book an 
excellent guide for those who may desire a clear statement of the results 
of Biblical study as reached by the critical school. 

The present volume treats the post-exilic products of the Jewish reli- 
gious genius. After a chapter on Jewish History and Literature from 
430-130 B. c., the editor devotes his first section to the so-called “ wis- 
dom literature,” including under this heading Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, 
Job, Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon. Particular attention 
must be called to the chapter on Job. The treatment of the great Bibli- 
cal theodicy is masterly. The concluding paragraphs are a. notable 
résumé of the religious significance of the book. They are written with 
a depth of feeling and a reverence of spirit that make them a real addi- 
tion to the religious treasures of the day. 

The next section seems out of place. The undisputed fact of the 
activity of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah of Jerusalem in the eighth century, 
B. C., should have led our author to treat these prophets in his first vol- 
ume. In his introductory statement he says that the reason why he 
includes them here is that they were edited in the post-exilic age. Even 
if this be granted, there can be no doubt that the words of these great 
prophets can be understood only in connection with the times when they 
were spoken, and that they do not reflect the post-exilic development of 
Jewish thought. 
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The third section, entitled “Jewish Tales,” is devoted to an excellent 
exposition of the books of Estherand Jonah. The noble universalism of 
the latter book is well brought out. “The author of Jonah takes rank 
with the second Isaiah as a master builder of Judaism” (p. 420). 

The Book of Psalms (section iv.) deservedly receives a large space. 
The innate religiousness of the editor finds here a congenial field. The 
great religious hymns of his ancestors awaken a responsive echo in his 
soul, and he sets forth with loving hand their beauties. Here also he 
applies unreservedly the critical method. Notably is this the case with 
the “I” of the Psalms. He takes this to refer to the community and 
not to the individual. So many of the Psalms are the outpourings of an 
individual heart and soul that it seems to me a forced interpretation to 
make them the expression of the communal and the national spirit. These 
Psalms lose much of their power and significance if they are not consid- 
ered the direct individual appeal of a burdened heart unto its God and 
Maker. 

The final section of the book is devoted to the Maccabean uprising 
as set forth in the apocryphal books of the Maccabees. The concluding 
chapter is an excellent exposition of the doctrines of Biblical religion, 
and the author closes with stating the reasons why he cannot include the 
New Testament in a Jewish Bible for Home Reading, but he remarks 
that he hopes some day to issue an edition of the New Testament for 
Jewish readers. 

Mr. Montefiore has performed a splendid service by writing this 
book. It cannot fail to make the Bible more familiar in many house- 
holds. It is marked throughout by a fine spirit, and illustrates the pos- 
sibility of the combination of the critical faculty with reverent feeling. 
The closing words of the volume indicate the attitude of the best reli- 
gious thought of our days so well that they may be set down here fit- 
tingly: “ We are not limited for our moral and religious ‘ edification,’ 
the building up of our moral and religious character, to the Biblical 
books. We may find truth, consolation, and enlightenment wherever 
we can. But from the Hebrew Scriptures we still can gather these 
essential doctrines by which the purest faith in the divine can be quick- 
ened and sustained, and by which the noblest life among and for our 
fellow men can be lived in the realized presence of God.” 


Davip PHILIPSON. 
Hesrew Union Couiece, Cincinnati, O. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. 
By Crawrorp H. Toy. Pp. xxxvi, 554. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 
The Book of Proverbs abounds in practical truths that appeal with 

especial force to the moral economy characteristic of our day. Its utili- 

tarian bent and value greatly enhance its importance in the eyes of men 
whose chief interests are found in matters eztra-religious. ‘This newly 
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attached value has made especially desirable a new and severely critical 
handling of the original text. The commentaries on the Book of Pro- 
verbs, issued during the last two decades, such as those by Nowack, 
Strack, Wildeboer and Frankenberg, have aimed to be both concise and 
complete in their treatments. But their enforced conciseness has been 
accomplished, in too many respects, at the expense of such comprehen- 
siveness and completeness as should mark a work of first-rate values. 

This new volume in the International Critical Commentary Series has 
been prepared by a veteran in Biblical and Semitic scholarship, and 
arouses large expectations in the minds of Bible students. The char- 
acter of his numerous contributions to biblical lore through a long series 
of years gives his utterances a tone of authority. 

This large volume of carefully digested, well-arranged material be- 
speaks prodigious industry, and untiring investigation and research. Its 
general appearance and make-up are attractive and inviting. Its con- 
tents embrace thirty-six pages of Introduction, in which the author dis- 
cusses the names, divisions, structure of the material, rhythm and 
parallelism, thought, origin and date, text and versions, canonicity and 
bibliography of Proverbs. The Commentary proper covers 550 pages, 
embracing within itself a new translation, comment and exposition of the 
text, and critical notes. . 

The Introduction, though not long-drawn-out, is of fundamental im- 
portance. The divisions of the book of Proverbs are essentially the 
same as those usually discovered. While Frankenberg makes eight main 
divisions, Professor Toy finds five, viz., I. chs. i—ix. ; II. x.-xxii. 16; III. 
xxii. 17—xxiv. 22 ; xxiv. 23-24; IV. xxv.—xxix.; V. xxx., xxxi. He adds 
Frankenberg’s fourth (xxiv. 23, 24) to his own third division, and 
combines Frankenberg’s sixth (xxx.), seventh (xxxi. 1-9), and eighth 
(xxxi. 10-31) parts into his fifth. The stylistic cleavage, quite marked 
between the five divisions, points to a collection of documents of various 
dates and origins. “It is not probable that one man was the author of 
the philosophical discourses of chs. i.—ix., the pithy aphorisms of xi.— 
xxii. 16, the quatrains of xxii. 17—xxiv., the couplets of xxv.—xxix., and 
the mixed material of xxx., xxxi.” This conclusion is also sustained by 
the numerous repetitions which occur in the book. The repetitions also 
lead us to infer that the collectors of divisions II., III. and IV. were 
mutually independent. Divisions I. and V. contain no matter that can 
be called repetitions. Each of the three middle divisions (II., III. and 
IV.) contains smaller collections within which many cases of repetition 
are found, either as identical or equivalent couplets, e. g. within IT. 
x. 1 and xv. 20; x. 2 and xi. 4; xiii. 14 and xiv, 27. After eliminating 
every possible case of scribal error, and also those of only apparent sim- 
ilarity, there still remains a long list of equivalent lines and couplets. 

In the discussion of Rhythm and Parallelism, Professor Toy rightly 
discards such classical terms as “dimeter” and “ trimeter” lines, and 
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employs in their place, binary (“having two beats”), ternary, or quater- 
nary. The English reader is informed in the succeeding translation, as 
to the rhythmical definition of every couplet ; thus, at the beginning of 
the comment on each verse we find binary, i. e., both lines of the couplet 
are binary, or ternary, or ternary-binary, etc. This arrangement will 
be perfectly intelligible to the Hebrew student, but it is to be feared that 
the English student will not generally appreciate the significance of such 
literary marks. The form of parallelism varies greatly in the different 
sections. In I., it may be said to be wholly synonymous; in II., chs. 
x.-xv., antithetic; in chs. xvi.—xxii. 16, the couplets are mostly compari- 
sons and single sentences with a few antitheses ; in III., synonymous; in 
IV., chs. xxv.—xxvii., comparisons and single sentences; in chs. xxviii.— 
xix., the two forms are nearly equal; and in V., synonymous with a 
few exceptions. 

The most discriminating section of the Introduction is that on the 
“Thought” of Proverbs. It is broken up into ethical, religious and 
philosophical. This “manual of conduct” presents some striking con- 
ceptions of life. On the ethical side, life is contemplated on its external 
and visible side as a mass of acts. This practical point of view controls 
the determination of grounds of moral judgments, and the motives for 
the good life. The standard of right action is common sense, or the 
command of God. The chief motive for good living is simply the well- 
being of the actor. Neither optimism nor pessimism seems to have any 
place in the thought of the book. 

In the religious thought of the book monotheism is taken for granted. 
There is no reference to idolatry, to a national deliverance, or to a Mes- 
siah. The only national element in the book is the mention of sacrifice, 
which occurs five times, three of which (xv. 8, xxi. 3, 27) have an ethical 
tone, and the other two (vii. 14, xvii. 1) allude to feasts in connection 
. with sacrifices. Neither temple nor priest is mentioned. The eschatol- 
ogy of the book is of that primitive kind found in the greater part of the 
Old Testament. “The thought of the most of Proverbs is definitely 
religious, standing in sympathetic and reverent contact with the con- 
ception of a just and wise divine government of the world. The sages 
are independent thinkers, but refer their wisdom ultimately to God” 
(p. xvi.). 

The most distinguishing characteristic of the philosophy of Proverbs 
is the identification of virtue with knowledge. The central idea of the 
book is “wisdom.” This wisdom is a human quality, regulating the 
ordinary affairs of men, and even sometimes assuming to be sovereign in 
life. The next step therefrom is to make her a divine attribute, in fact 
the chief attribute of God. The sages, however, did not conclude a 
unification of their conceptions into one self-consistent philosophical sys- 
tem. 

The most elaborate section of the Introduction is that on the origin 
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and date of Proverbs. The author here finds good and valid evidence 
for a post-exilian date only. The chief arguments for this period are, 
(1) the tacit assumption of monotheism, which could hardly have been a 
possession of an earlier time; (2) absence of mention of national traits ; 
(3) the social life, not bearing the marks of Old Israel; (4) the philo- 
sophical conception, out of place in any preéxilian century or during the 
exile. In the discussion of these arguments, it will be seen that the first 
and third points are based largely on a priori grounds. The prevalence 
of monotheism among the preéxilian prophets, and the pictures of social 
life pictured particularly in Amos and Hosea, and in Ezekiel (chs. xvi. and 
xxiii.), are equal to the most exacting requirements for a sufficient back- 
ground to sayings and representations of the sages. That more than one 
half of the occurrences of “ wise” and “ wisdom ” in the Old Testament 
should be found in the “ wisdom books ” is just what should be expected. 
And it is further without significance that all the wisdom books should 
have striking resemblances, even if their dates should be separated by sev- 
eral centuries. The linguistic argument is, of course, always a precari- 
ous one, when used with reference to an ancient language, and its use 
in locating Proverbs between Job and Ben-Sira may well be tentative. 
“ For Job the similarity between its historical miliew and that of Isa. 
liii., Mal. iii. 14, 15, suggests a time not earlier than ec. B. c. 400, and 
the non-national and speculative tone of the book [of Proverbs] points 
to a date fifty or a hundred years still later. We have thus ce. B. c. 300 
as the upper limit for Proverbs ;” the lower limit reaches ec. B. c. 200. 
With keen critical nicety the author also determines approximately the 
dates of the various sections and sub-sections, allowing their arrange- 
ment to have been finally completed in the second century B. c. 

The commentary proper is admirable in its arrangement. It presents 
for each literary division, first a concise statement concerning the literary 
form, then a translation in verse form of the division, full expository 
comments, based on an exhaustive study of the text, and at the end of 
these, in smaller type, the textual notes. This arrangement obtains 
throughout the volume. Lack of space will not permit examination here 
in detail of the author’s methods. But suffice it to say that the author 
is exceedingly happy in his translations in that he uses clear, clean-cut 
Anglo-Saxon words where possible, and puts the thought of the original 
in the tersest forms. The comments, too, present an unusually full dis- 
cussion of the philological significance of the terms used, and a nicety of 
discrimination between words popularly regarded as synonyms rarely to 
be found in commentaries. The textual notes embody the results of the 
widest study of the versions, and the chief critical utterances on the text 
of Proverbs. The exposition follows closely in the path laid down in 
the Introduction, fitting the statements of the book into the post-exilian 
period, decided upon as the date of the book. The work of a master- 
hand is apparent on every page, both in the methods employed and in 
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the results achieved. Without mental reservation of any kind we can 
place this commentary on Proverbs at the head of the list, as at the same 
time the most erudite and the most simple yet issued. 


Ira M. Price. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Book of Joshua: A new English Translation printed in colors (Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament, edited by Paul Haupt, part 6). By the Rev. 
W. H. Bennett, M. A., Professor of Old Testament Languages and Liter- 
ature, Hackney and New Colleges, London. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1899. 


This is the translation of the critical edition of the Hebrew text of 
the Book of Joshua published by Professor Bennett in 1895. In both 
plan and execution, the book resembles its predecessors in this “ poly- 
chrome ”’ series, which are now well known to the public. The transla- 
tion, which is for the most part an accurate rendering of the emended 
Hebrew, is seen at once to be vastly superior to our standard English 
versions. Obscure passages are rendered clear, and new life is put into 
the narrative. See, for example, the version of the story of the Gibeon- 
ites, ix. 3-16; and the account of the altar east of the Jordan, xxii. 9 ff. 
In some cases it may be doubted whether Professor Bennett’s rendering 
of the Hebrew is the correct one. The translation, “ the land and city of 
Jericho,” ii. 1, is questionable, to say the least. In ii. 15, it is difficult 
to see why, if one of the two clauses describing the situation of Rahab’s 
house is to be omitted (both are retained in his Hebrew text), it should 
be the former of the two; observe the reading of the Vulgate. In iii. 16, 
he has failed to do justice to a Hebrew idiom; read at the end of the 
verse, “were completely cut off.” In v.11 f., the awkwardness is due 
to a false connection of the words “on that very day.” As commenta- 
tors have generally agreed, they are to be joined to the following verse, 
as they are in the Greek version. In xvi. 6, is not the difficulty of the 
last clause exaggerated ? Why not translate, “and [the border] went 
by it on the east to Janohah”? Another passage in which the Hebrew 
seems hardly to be given a fair chance is xix. 34. Does not all the evi- 
dence tend to show that the original must have been, “and the Jordan 
on the east” (m4 ra) accidental corruption of 71712} 3 the correction 
y117 then added to the text)? In xxii. 26, the translator has left a 
gap where the Hebrew seems to me to be faultless as it stands; cf. the 
similar idiom in Joel ii. 26, ete. 

It is a pleasure to see that Professor Bennett, in his emendation of the 
Massoretic text, has not followed the maxim which has so many adher- 
ents at the present day: “Change the text wherever a plausible excuse 
can be found.” But, on the other hand, it must be said that he has taken 
too easily his task of criticising the Hebrew. In ii. 1, for example, 
he translates without query, “Joshua sent secretly [w4m] two men.” 
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Neither in the notes on the translation, nor in those appended to his 
edition of the Hebrew text, does he give any hint of the fact that this 
word wr is an drag Aeyouevov ; that the meaning, “secretly,” does not 
properly belong to this root ; and that the Hebrew text read by the Greek 
and Syriac translators did not contain the word at all. In general, Pro- 
fessor Bennett seems to have given very little time to the evidence fur- 
nished by the ancient versions. In ii. 7 f., his translation reads as fol- 
lows: “So the men pursued them [the spies] by the road toward the 
Jordan, as far as the fords, and as soon as the pursuers had gone out 
they shut the gate. The men were not yet lain down, when Rahab came 
up to them on the roof, and said,” ete. Something is plainly wrong 
here. The second mention of “the pursuers” is noticeable: we are left 
in doubt as to who shut the gate; and, as for the men on the roof, they 
must have been “lying down” all the time; they certainly did not 
stand up to be covered with the flax-stalks. The source of the difficulty 
is the attempt to translate the absolutely impossible =z 3 > sors the pres- 
ence of which in the text has led to a false division of the verse. In the 
Greek, all is in order; verse 7 ends with [5]; the next verse begins 
with -ws> sm Translate: “So the men pursued .. . . as far as the 
fords, and the gate was shut. As soon as the pursuers had gone, Rahab 
came up to the roof to the men, who had hardly lain down, and said,” 
ete. In verse 17 of this chapter the text is also corrupt. The word 
rim is quite impossible. pryyaw is feminine, not masculine; and the 
demonstrative could not have the article here. In vii. 21 and viii. 33 the 
monstrosities Ss>y7q and ym have been allowed to stand, without com- 
ment in the notes of either volume. 

In his view of the relation of Joshua to the Pentateuch, and in the 
main postulates of his analysis of the book, Professor Bennett agrees 
with most recent scholars ; see pp. 44 ff. He attempts to distinguish the 
J and E documents (both containing older and younger strata), the Deu- 
teronomistic expansions, and the Priestly document; and also recognizes 
successive Deuteronomistic and Priestly redactions, the date of the latest 
redactional changes being about 400 B.c. He accepts without question 
the extremely difficult theory that there was once a “ Hexateuch,” from 
which the book of Joshua was at length separated. 

As for the details of the analysis, it is of course easier to criticise the 
results of such a difficult task than to improve upon them. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter, in the Notes, Professor Bennett gives in concise 
form the chief indications of the combination of documents, and his own 
theory of the analysis. It may be questioned whether he has not some- 
times gone too far in the attempt to separate J and E. In the passage 
ii. 12-24, for example, I am unable to see any indication of a com- 
posite narrative. The one satisfactory way of dealing with it is to re- 
gard it as the work of a single author. Verse 17, also, is indispens- 
able to the narrative, and bears no marks of being an insertion. A 
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similar case is viii. 14-29, where (after manifest corruption of the 
text is taken into account) the story runs smoothly and self-consist- 
ently from beginning’ to end. Phenomena which the translator ac- 
counts for (not without difficulty) by the theory of a mechanical 
uniting of independent documents, could often be more naturally ex- 
plained as the result of ordinary text-corruption, such as we meet in all 
parts of the Hebrew Old Testament. So, for example, iii. 13 (ditto- 
graphy of yy "77 ‘9) ; viii. 11 a, 13 (and in fact the whole of the repeti- 
tion in vss. 3-13) ; viii. 14; xix. 1, 17, ete. In viii. 10ff., his analysis is 
unquestionably wrong. Verses 10, 11 a (which he has mistranslated) 
belong to the preceding narrative, and are a necessary part of it. The 
verses derived from the other manuscript (or source) begin with 11 0. 
In chapter x., it is plain that vs. 9 was never the direct continuation of 
vs. 7 in any document. In xix. 17, 32, his treatment of the opening 
words is inconsistent. In both cases it is probable that the Hebrew sim- 
ply presents a conflate reading. A gloss that should have been relegated 
to the foot of the page is xxii. 10, “in the land of Canaan.” In the 
notes on the text of his Hebrew Joshua, p. 31, line 50 f., Professor Ben- 
nett himself stated the only reasonable conclusion as to the origin of this 
clause. He might have added, that the gloss is very easily accounted for 
by comparing xviii. 17 and xv. 7. At the beginning of chapter iv., verses 
1 b-3 are transposed to the early part of ch. iii., where they are made to 
stand between verses 7 and 8. It is hard to see any justification for this 
proceeding. It is true that the opening verses of ch. iv. present some 
difficulty (though I think the difficulty has generally been exaggerated), 
but in any case the best place for verses 1 0-3, if they are allowed to 
stay in the text at all, is the place which they occupy in our Hebrew 
Bible. Inserted between iii. 7 and 8, they are only a source of confusion. 

The passage v. 13-15 (the “Captain of the Host of Yahweh) has in 
this translation — not in the corresponding Hebrew — the unique dis- 
tinction of a separate color, orange. I am unable to see the reason for 
this. The passage certainly forms a most fitting introduction to the 
account of the first great victory of the Israelites after entering the 
promised land. The transition to the first verses of chapter vi. is as 
natural as possible ; nothing is wanting, and the parenthetical verse 1 is 
in the most effective place it could occupy, just where it is needed to give 
startling emphasis to the following words. Even admitting for the mo- 
ment that the passage gives evidence of being a fragment, Professor 
Bennett certainly would not wish to imply that the book contains no 
other fragments whose exact origin and original connection are uncer- 
tain. . 

A feature of the book which will be heartily weleomed by the public 
is the Excursus on the Amarna tablets (p. 47-55). The historical con- 
ditions under which the letters were written, and the many important 
facts to be learned from them, especially in regard to the condition of 
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Palestine in the fourteenth century B. c., are set forth with sufficient full- 
ness, and in an interesting manner. Besides a concise description of the 
several groups of letters, a translation of a number of the most important 
passages is given. ‘The translation is generally that of Winckler, but in 
the case of the passage containing mention of Jerusalem, in the well- 
known dispatch of Abdi-Khiba, Professor Haupt proposes another inter- 
pretation, which, if adopted, would add considerably to the interest of 
the document (see p. 54, lines 25 ff. ; ef. 55, lines 21 ff.). 

The book is as carefully printed as its predecessors, and contains a 
good many interesting illustrations. 


CuHarLEs C. TorREY. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Die Gleichnisreden Jesu. Von Dr. Apotpn Jijiicner, Professor der 
Theologie in Marburg. Erster Theil, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu im Allge- 
meinen, zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage, 1899; zweiter Theil, Auslegung der 
Gleichnisreden der drei ersten Evangelien, 1898. 8vo, I. pp. x, 328, IL 
pp. viii, 643, die beiden Theile, Mark 20. 


The first part of this highly important work is a careful revision of 
the first edition, which appeared in 1886. It is a comprehensive intro- 
duction to the parables of Jesus, dealing with their genuineness, nature, 
purpose, value and annotation, and concluding with an extended his- 
torico-critical sketch of their exposition. The author modestly says in 
the preface to part first that he does not assume, either as a hermeneut 
in this or as an exegete in the second part, to be a pioneer, and earnestly 
entreats that in the future there shall be no more talk of “a method of 
B. Weiss-Jiilicher,” or at least that his name shall not be mentioned in 
connection with a “method.” Neither he nor B. Weiss, he thinks, has 
seen anything in the parables of Jesus that had not before been observed. 
He claims only more consciously, emphatically and logically to have 
carried out in reference to them ‘what former expositors have found, 
although for the most part without result. 

Dr. Jiilicher’s hermeneutical point of view with reference to the 
parables is apparent in the remark that “the theological public allows 
itself, as formerly, to be misled by arguments such as this: ‘If we no 
longer possessed the genuine tenor of the discourses of Jesus, then a 
Matthew or a Luke might well have understood more of them than 
a critic living nineteen hundred years later.’”” On this he remarks that 
it denies to every historical science the justification of its existence, for 
“if we may not strive to get nearer to the truth than our sources, it is 
sufficient that we correctly restore these sources, and good text-editions 
. are the highest triumph we can achieve.” It is thus evident that the 
work under consideration would not have been written if the author had 
not believed that the parables of our Gospels are not an accurate repro- 
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duction of the words of Jesus (spoken in Aramaic) ; that they must be 
subjected to criticism ; in a word, that they are not altogether genuine. 
On general principles it is evident that “even the memory of Orient- 
als” must have been incapable of making an accurate report of Jesus’ 
words and of preserving them from “ every altering influence of the time 
and the mood,” from “displacements, confusions, alterations.” The 
evangelists were not historians, but announcers of the good news. They 
wrote what served their purpose of edification, and the only criticism they 
employed was subjective (cf. Matt. xiii. 31; Luke xiii. 19; Mark iv. 
31). Variations appear not only in the form, but also in the explication 
of the parable, and it is “a painful disappointment of confidence in our 
sources” when we find them reporting the same parable in different 
places, on different occasions, and in different connections. While, 
then, Dr. Jiilicher accords to the parables a “relative authenticity,” 
and finds in them “a genuine kernel traceable to Jesus himself,” he 
does not identify the Master with the evangelists. If the former gives 
us more than the latter, ‘“ we must employ our utmost endeavor to under- 
stand him better than they did.” “ Without discreet examination one 
can nowhere identify the voice of Jesus with the voice of the evangelists.” 

The chapter on the Nature of the Parable is a discriminating discus- 
sion of the comparison, the metaphor, the allegory, the fable and the 
parable. The last is defined as a “ narrative which produces a general 
proposition of a religious-ethical character in the garment of a single 
instance constructed so as to be especially impressive.” The scientific 
and uncompromising character of the author’s hermeneutics is shown in 
the chapter on the Purpose of the Parable. Its purpose is held to be 
evident from its nature, and can be nothing else than to present the 
truth in a clear and vivid manner and to produce conviction. But an 
interrogation of the sources gives rise to a hermeneutical problem. 
Mark (iv. 33 f.), after declaring that Jesus spake the word to the 
people in parables as they were able to hear it, adds the statement that 
privately to his disciples he expounded all things. This is understood 
to mean that the disciples received everything (zavra) explained, made 
clear, the others everything (zavra) in parables, that is, unexplained, 
“and accordingly covered, knotted, veiled.” A more intense expression 
of the purpose of the parable is given in vss. 12 and 13 of the same 
chapter, where Jesus, having been asked about the meaning of a parable 
by his disciples, tells them that to them “is given the mystery of the 
kingdom, but to those who are without all things are done in parables, 
in order that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand, lest haply they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them,” that is, “that there are attached to this form 
of discourse, as a self-evident effect, a veiling, blinding and hardening.” 
After an extended and acute examination of various attempts to ex- 
plain away the obvious sense of these words, the conclusion is reached 
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that they denote a misunderstanding by the evangelist of Jesus’ purpose 
in speaking to the people in parables. Looking back upon the Master’s 
work, he saw that Jesus “did not succeed in winning the masses ; accord- 
ingly, he had not wished to do it; the result, their hardening, must 
then have been his object, as it was God’s.” “ Either — Or” — “ either 
Jesus or the evangelists. He who does not place Jesus higher, he who 
will not break the diamond from his crown of honor, breaks a stone out 
of the masonry of tradition, and acknowledges that the purpose of the 
parable, in spite of Mark and the other evangelists, is plainer than this 
sort of discourse itself.” 

Dr. Jiilicher’s estimate of the worth of the parables is intelligent and 
sober. That they are not argumentative, that they do not furnish a 
system of doctrine, and that a development in the religious thought of 
Jesus is not to be shown from them, are to him beyond question. He 
does not, moreover, agree with the theological and esthetic writers who 
praise them as models. “It is unfair to compare him (Jesus) with 
Homer and Sophocles or with Isaiah and Habakkuk. That the teacher 
of the little ones (Matt. xviii. 6 ff.), of the unlearned, who wished for 
nothing else than to instruct, to sharpen the conscience, to attract into 
the kingdom of heaven, should unite in his discourse the excellences 
of Jeremiah, of Demosthenes, of Shakespeare, and of Walter von der 
Vogelweide, is a strange assumption.” “A good parable, however, is 
no small thing, and the talent required to produce it is that which in 
general constitutes the poet.” In this connection a vigorous defense of 
the originality of the parables of Jesus is made against various attacks 
upon it. 

A very interesting and instructive chapter is devoted to the Annota- 
tion of the Parables. The author finds two tendencies which have 
effected modifications and transformations of them in the tradition — 
one to complete and heighten the color, and one to explain or interpret. 
“Each [reporter] narrated the parables in the way which seemed to him 
the most beautiful.” Of course there can be no question here of the 
“historical fidelity” of which van Koetsfeld speaks, at least in the 
modern western sense of the words. Whoever will study this chapter 
will gain an insight into the author’s conception of the distance which 
lies between the parables of the evangelists and the parables of Jesus. 
On the whole, Dr. Jiilicher’s work is one which the thorough student of 
the New Testament cannot dispense with, and which he will study with 
increasing admiration of the learning, impartiality, and exegetical power 
of the author. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Canton THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 
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Der Brief des Jacobus. Von Dr. WiILLIBALD Bryscuiac. Sechste ver- 
besserte Auflage. Gittingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 


In this edition of “‘ Meyer’s” Commentary on James, originally pre- 
pared by Huther, and published in 1858, and now for the third time 
edited by Beyschlag, we have what is probably the most serviceable of 
the various commentaries on this Epistle. The new edition of the com- 
mentary itself is but little changed from the last preceding one, although 
the editor has worked in carefully the necessary references to the com- 
mentaries, chiefly those by von Soden, Mayor, and Spitta, which have 
appeared since 1888. The well-known characteristics of this series and 
this editor are here. Of additions to the learned material, or of changes 
of view, the new edition shows but little: the additions are chiefly in the 
way of argument against opposing views. 

In the introduction to the commentary, more important alterations 
have been made. The latter half of the introduction, in which the criti- 
cal questions are mainly treated, has been entirely rewritten and greatly 
improved. After a very full and useful account of the different views 
of the book from early times, there follows a discussion of the current 
mooted questions, which Beyschlag arranges under three heads: (1) Is 
the Epistle Christian? (2) Can it be post-apostolic? (3) Does it pre- 
suppose knowledge of Paul’s doetrine ? 

The first of these questions he answers, as do most scholars, in the 
affirmative, and shows, as against Spitta and Massebieau, that many pas- 
sages of the Epistle, besides the actual references to Jesus Christ, point 
clearly to a Christian and not a merely Jewish writer. Beyschlag, how- 
ever, welcomes the proof which Spitta’s investigations have surely brought 
that the author was of Jewish origin. 

The second and third questions are closely related, and are both 
answered in the negative, in accordance with Beyschlag’s well-known 
and consistently held view that the Epistle is a genuine work of James 
the Lord’s brother. The impugners of the genuineness of the Epistle 
have great difficulty in assigning a date for its composition, and are, in 
fact, driven to maintain that it does not have reference to the actual 
conditions of any particular group of readers, but is a call to repent- 
ance addressed to the whole world and correspondingly vague. This has 
a presumption against it, and seems unlikely when the several portions 
of the Epistle are read separately. It is probable that further study of 
the situation among the Jewish Christians in Palestine, for which some 
material can be gathered from the Mishna as well as from other sources, 
will throw light on the appropriateness of the whole Epistle to those con- 
ditions. Beyschlag’s discussion is hampered by his view of the address of 
the Epistle, which he thinks must refer to the Jews in the Dispersion, 
away from Palestine, and by his rejection of the interpretation of James 
ii. 18 (GAN Epet tus, Bd wiotw Exes Kayo épya exw) which makes tis to 
refer to a supposed Jew under whose polemic criticism the Christian 
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reader, if he do not amend his ways, will justly fall. The impossibility 
of the view here maintained of the address, which had been seen by 
others, has been demonstrated by Zahn in his recent Hinleitung in das 
Neue Testament, where he has also set forth more clearly than had 
been done before this very satisfactory interpretation of the puzzle in 
James ii. 18. 

The question of the authorship must turn largely on the answer to 
Beyschlag’s third question, whether the Epistle presupposes knowledge of 
Paul. The argument of Beyschlag has long been known as the most at- 
tractive presentation of the view that James, ch. ii., was written with- 
out reference to the Epistle to the Romans; and the argument in reply, 
that James is controverting a theoretical formula concerning justifica- 
tion by faith alone, which could not have been framed before the time of 
Paul’s controversies, is not wholly satisfactory. For in the first place this 
theorizing turn of the morally negligent readers whom James addresses 
is easily exaggerated, and, moreover, there must have been, before Paul 
appeared, a good deal of thought on many religious themes and much 
argument with Jews of a kind adapted to elicit such formulas as this. 
Indeed, it is to be supposed that Paul attached himself more than we have 
sometimes thought to ideas already partly clarified. The religious thought 
of the post-apostolic age can only be understood if we believe that the 
common Christianity which preceded it had its roots elsewhere than in 
Paul. If that be true, then there must have been reflection and contro- 
versy and ideas before he introduced his ferment into the mass. To reject 
the possibility of any interest before Paul in the great themes of which he 
had so masterly a grasp, or to deny that any before him could have felt in 
some measure the great antinomy which he saw so clearly, is arbitrary. 

JaMEs Harpy Ropes. 

Harvarp Divinity ScHOOL. 


Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Ernram Emerton, Ph. D., 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 


Professor Emerton is keenly alive to the apparent incongruity of a 
life of Erasmus in a series of books called “ Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion.” Such a distinction, he is confident, would vastly have amused 
Erasmus himself, and he would have hastened to write a disclaimer to 
some friend in words to this effect: “ Well, of all things in the world, 
now they are calling mea hero! If you never laughed before, laugh 
now to your heart’s content. I a hero! a man afraid of my shadow — 
a man of books, a hater of conflict, a man, who, if he were put to the 
test, would I fear, follow the example of Peter and deny his Lord. And 
not content with this, they add ‘of the Reformation.’ I, who never by 
word or deed, drunk or sober, gave so much as a hint of belonging to 
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any of their accursed ‘movements’!” Nevertheless, Professor Emerton 
endeavors to justify the apparent incongruity by claiming for Erasmus 
“a heroism of persistent work and cheerful endurance, of steady exclu- 
sion of all distractions, of refusal to commit himself to anything or any- 
body which might impede his chosen line of duty.” This claim, how- 
ever, is not made good in the course of Professor Emerton’s narrative 
and discussion. Especially is there an abundant lack of “ cheerful 
endurance.” The general impression is of a most unheroic character, and 
though his contribution to the Reformation was immense, he was in no 
true sense a part of it, his attitude towards it was so unsympathetic and 
opposed. 

To write a life of Erasmus is no simple matter. “ At every stage of 
the discussion one has to ask first what Erasmus believed himself to be 
doing, then what he wished others to believe he was doing, then what 
others did think he was doing, and finally, what the man actually was 
doing.” In the making of these nice discriminations, Professor Emer- 
ton has a wide field for the exercise of his own ingenuity, and he culti- 
vates it in a delightful manner. It is easy to conceive a more sympa- 
thetic treatment of Erasmus; we have had it in Charles Beard’s “ Martin 
Luther” and his “ Hibbert Lectures on the Reformation,” in Seebohm’s 
“Oxford Reformers,” and incidentally from Dr. Hedge. But the defect 
of Professor Emerton’s sympathy with Erasmus is on the side of his 
character, where the justification, if not perfect, is sufficient. For the 
intellectual ability of Erasmus he has the profoundest admiration. It is 
as a writer, more than as a scholar, that he finds Erasmus putting forth 
his utmost strength. This is one of the most interesting aspects of his 
book and for many readers will be one of the most novel. Especially as 
a contributor to the Reformation, it has been commonly supposed that it 
was the scholarship of Erasmus, rather than his literary talent, that was 
the principal thing. One cannot but wonder whether Professor Emer- 
ton’s personal predilection is not concerned in his emphasis on the lit- 
erary side. There can, however, hardly be a doubt that the scholar- 
ship of Erasmus was dominated by his literary passion, that his most 
characteristic aspect was the determination of his mind to self-expression. 
What in some others would have been intellectual courage, was in him in- 
tellectual incontinence. He could not restrain himself from making what 
seemed to him the proper criticism on the ecclesiastical and theological 
habits of his time. But the native hue of resolution having had its first 
generous blush, it was soon sicklied over with the pale cast of subter- 
fuge and prevarication. It was, however, in explaining his actions and 
his motives that his literary impulses oftenest got the best of the mere 
facts. “Lying is not my trade,” he wrote, and yet his aptitude for it 
was not that of any ’prentice hand. Prudence and thrift perverted many 
things, but what seems like lying was often something close akin to 
Goethe’s resolution of the Truth of his experience into Poetry. So it 
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happens that we find Erasmus editing his letters and changing their 
dates or anything else in them that does not suit his literary or his per- 
sonal ends. 

If this habit often reminds us of Goethe, his intellectual vivacity con- 
tinually reminds us of Voltaire. So does his physical restlessness. 
Until he settled at Basle he was always journeying about and always 
grumbling about the discomforts of his travels. More than once Profes- 
sor Emerton speaks of him as “a sturdy beggar” and the facts make 
good the representation. The pressure of the time had much to do with 
this. The conditions of modern scholarship would have relieved the 
character of Erasmus of many of its most repellent traits. 

Professor Emerton’s criticism of Erasmus’ various writings is excel- 
lent in every case. Many passages are translated, and in a manner so 
fresh and vivid that their intrinsic modernness is possibly made to 
appear more positive than it actually was. For example, we have Eras- 
mus quoting Horace, “ What is all this rot about ?” and in the next sen- 
tence, “ At last he got the thing down so fine,” ete. Erasmus was mod- 
ern in his political economy ; we should have said “ in his detestation of 
war” had we been writing Consule Planco ; but now things have a dif- 
ferent look. He is most modern in his rationalism, his satisfaction in 
putting new wine into old bottles and calling new things by old names. 
If he was much less involved than Luther in the Reformation, he was 
much more prophetic than Luther of the critical movement which is a 
Reformation of more fundamental importance than that of the sixteenth 
century. 

Professor Emerton makes very plain the insufficiency of calling Eras- 
mus a coward because he did not join himself to Luther’s side. He was 
no revolutionist. He believed in keeping up the old institutions and im- 
proving them. Moreover he heartily disagreed with Luther’s funda- 
mental doctrine of salvation by faith, and his necessarian doctrine of the 
will. At this point Professor Emerton, in justice to Erasmus, might 
have made more clear that Erasmus saw in Luther’s theological method 
a new scholasticism, likely to be as mischievous and barren as the old. 
But all the difference in favor of Erasmus’ intellectual procedure is 
reversed when the question between him and Luther is one of character. 
If Professor Emerton has not done him great injustice, the elements were 
so mixed in him that he was nota manly man. But indeed it is his own 
words that condemn him quite as much as his biographer’s inferences 
from them or from other sources of information. 

JouN WuitE CHADWICK. 
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Der Vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus. Von M. FRIEDLANDER. 
Pp. ix, 126. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1898. 


A passage in the Talmud, referring to the Giljonim and writings of 
the Minim (first century), is explained by modern exegetes as meaning 
Jewish Christians (Minim) and their Gospels (Giljonim). Friedlander, 
dissatisfied with this, offers an argument which supports and defines an 
older explanation preserved by orthodox rabbis in Galicia, viz.: A min 
is one who disesteems God and His law. Friedlainder’s more definite 
contention is that the minim were antinomian Gnostics in Palestine and 
the Dispersion, and that the Giljonim were tables containing the names 
of hypostatic divine powers. So much Friedlander would seem to have 
established. Whether it is enough to say with him that this pre-Christian 
antinomian Gnosis is only a degenerate form of the Alexandrian allegor- 
ism, is another matter. Friedlander argues, furthermore, that these 
Jewish heretics were Ophites, and that the Giljonim are the Ophite dia- 
grams described in Origen contra Celsum, vi. 31. Although there would 
seem to be a basis for this hypothesis, it is not clear that the identification 
is established. Should the view be correct, however, a new light would 
fall on the Gnostic element in Paul, whose wide divergence from the other 
apostles would thus seem to be, to some extent, an adoption of concep- 
tions with an antecedent history and not a first creation of them. An 
interesting light is thrown also on the comparison of Christ and Mel- 
chizedek in the Epistle to the Hebrews. However exaggerated may be 
its claims, this brief and interesting book is of importance to every 
investigator of early Christianity. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Vedische Mythologie. Von ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. Zweiter Band ; Usas, 
Agni, Rudra. Pp. iv, 254. Breslau, Marcus, 1899. 12mo, M. 12. 


The first volume of this exegetical setting forth of the mythology of the 
Vedas appeared as long ago as 1891 (see “ Theolog. Jahresbericht,” xi. 
329), and dealt with the Soma worship and cult. Apparently the third 
of the series is to follow shortly, since the second volume contains the 
Introduction or Preface to the second and third. 

This Introduction is entertaining reading. The author informs us 
that, since his first volume appeared, a large number of works of weight 
have been published, making it necessary for him to scan his work anew, 
to reéstablish his grounds, and to set forth his methods of procedure. He 
reaches the conclusion that an account of the Vedie mythology must be 
given upon the basis of a painstaking exegesis of the text’ and as care- 


1 He quotes with approval Max Miiller’s “ Our first duty is to try to inter- 
pret the Veda from itself” (Contributions to the Science of Mythology, ii. 451). 
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ful an examination of the cult or ritual. Evidently the books which have 
most disturbed our author are the product of the so-called anthropological 
and evolutional schools. Accordingly he is constrained to define his 
position with respect to anthropology. He acknowledges its help in 
explaining, by adducing similar conceptions from among other peoples, 
the view-point reached by an exact exegesis of the text of the Aryan 
Vedas. He is willing also to admit some justice in its strictures upon 
the philological school, which has in the past found so ready a key for the 
solution of all mythological puzzles in the solvent of a sun or a dawn myth, 
or even of an ancestor cult. In a similar way he pays his respects to 
ethnology as an ancillary science. Yet withal, he acknowledges him- 
self a little old-fashioned (‘Mein Standpunkt is freilich nicht ganz 
modern”). And the truth of this confession is evinced by the fact that 
he clings more or less fully to the methods of the philological school. 
But he knows how readily one may import into a text notions not there, 
under the impress of theories which bias exegesis. In the Vedas, as in 
our Bible, it is not difficult to discover what you wish. (“Es ist nicht 
schwer, von Theorien auszugehen und im Texte ihre Bestitigung wieder- 
zufinden.”’) So our author justly deprecates the tendency of the Spencer- 
ian School to seek the origin of all religion in ancestor worship. 

Hillebrandt’s method is an examination, passage by passage, of the 
Vedic literature, in order to set forth, as clearly as the obscurity of the 
hymns permits, the conceptions there presented of the various deities 
whose praise and worship is exalted. Further light is then gathered from 
the development as illustrated in the ritual. Hence the author’s view is 
not strictly limited by the bounds of the hymns. The work is not one 
for the unlearned. To appreciate it, even to understand it, one must 
have the Sanskrit. The author not only refers to the hymns, he quotes 
them continually and in extenso, though always transliterating them into 
Roman letters, sometimes, but not always, giving a translation. Often 
whole sections depend upon the reader’s knowledge of the original for his 
understanding of the truth or error of the author’s deductions. 

The deities whose worship in the Vedas, and the conceptions of - whom 
by the Vedic poets are here set forth, are The Dawn, Agni, and Rudra. 
(Some thirty odd pages are also devoted to a review of the critics, op- 
ponents and supporters of the conclusions reached in the first volume.) 
The Dawn is considered in her varying relations to the New Year, the 
shades of the dead, the cattle, the sun and Surya, the night, Sarama, 
Viraj, and Prajapati. The varied traits of this most charming and grace- 
educing of the Vedic deities are comprehensively reviewed, though a few 
of her attributes seem to be left out of account. Thus we discover no 
mention of her as “the world’s eye” as given in Hymn vii. 76; and we 
miss also the note which hails her “queen of the world,” vii. 75. Not- 
withstanding this, if one would obtain, without the labor of a personal 
examination of the Vedas, a fairly correct idea of the functions ascribed 
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to this graceful goddess, he may most readily do so by scanning the 
twenty-five pages on this subject in the present volume. 

More than ninety pages are given to a discussion of the functions of 
Agni. This deity is justly placed alongside of Soma, not only as a god 
whose worship is pre-Indian and therefore “ Ur-Aryan” in origin, but 
also because he, again like Soma, lives through the developing cults of 
the great peninsula and the phantasmagorial changes of Indian theology 
and theogonies, and exists to-day a king of heaven. (“ Bis auf den 
heutigen Tag hat der Feuerkult seine Stellung im Hindutum behalten.’’) 
The worship of fire has lived alike in Hinduism and Parseeism. That 
there have been changes in terminology and in the ways of regarding this 
deity goes without saying to a student of the religions of India. Though 
our author does not leave this to be assumed, his inductions prove de- 
velopment even in Vedic times. The carefulness of Hillebrandt (Ger- 
manic in his thoroughness, while he displays an un-German power of 
generalization) is seen in his treatment of the two Arani’s —the sacred 
fig-wood sticks with which Agni is evoked from his hiding place, them- 
selves objects of worship. 

The treatment of Rudra seems less full than we should expect in the 
case of so chameleon-like a divinity. But we are to remember that our 
author is dealing with Vedic divinities only, and with them in Vedic 
times ; and also that, except for a consideration of the ritual, he is re- 
strained by the self-imposed limits of the Vedas. A fine opportunity is 
offered for the thoroughly equipped student of Sanskrit to trace in a 
monograph the developments of this god in the successive periods of In- 
dian theology. Such a monograph might take its start from Hille- 
brandt’s exposition of Rudra’s position in the Vedas. As a study of 
development in the personality of a deity, few better examples could be 
chosen. 

Our author has done excellent service in this volume. But all who 
read him should remember that he belongs to the philological school more 
than to any other, and that he is bound more or less by its traditions and 
limitations. Notwithstanding his concessions to the ancillary value of 
ethnology and anthropology in his Introduction, in the body of his work 
he does not utilize these branches as he might. When, for instance, he 
says (p. 5) that “the Hindus saw in sun and moon only males, and this 
apprehension followed naturally the gender of the words,” he may pos- 
sibly have the correct idea, viz., that the primitive conceptions of these 
two beings.as males governed the gender of their names and the later 
ideas concerning these two divinities (for grammatical gender reflects the 
conceptions of primitive man) ; but he, at any rate, fails to express the 
idea with clearness. The principle just enunciated is most important, and 
is one which the philological school fails properly to grasp, viz., that the 
conceptions of early man controlled the gender, and not the reverse. 
Similarly Hillebrandt’s principle of settling the mythology of Vedic times 
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by the interpretation of the hymns themselves sounds most plausible. 
But it must be remembered that, in the first place, the hymns are them- 
selves very obscure and the exact meaning is sometimes in doubt; sec- 
ondly, that under these circumstances even the impartial student is in 
danger of importing into the text some interpretation foreign to them, 
from a hymn of another period and different in thought ; and, last, that 
comparative mythology often furnishes the key to an obscure passage — 
a key, however, always to be used with great care. 


Grorce W. Gitmore. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von D. W. No- 
wack. I. Abtheilung® Die historischen Biicher. 3 Band, 1 Theil. Das 
Deuteronomium iibersetzt und erklirt von Lic. Dr. CAanL STEUERNAGEL, 
Privatdocent d. Theol. in Halle a/S. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht. 
1898. Pp. lxii, 130. 

Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von 
D. Karl Marti. Lieferung 9. Deuteronomium erklirt von Lic. ALFRED 
BERTHOLET, ausserord. Professor der Theologie in Basel. Freiburg i. B., 
J.C. B. Mohr. 1899. Pp. xxx, 119. 


Twenty years ago there was a great lack of good commentaries on 
the later books of the Hexateuch. On Deuteronomy, in particular, those 
who were dissatisfied with Keil’s imperviousness to the modern view 
(2d ed. 1870) had no récourse, except to the works of Knobel (1861) or 
Schultz (1859), already out of date. In 1886 appeared Dillmann’s admir- 
able work on Deuteronomy (with Numbers and Joshua) in the form of a 
revision of Knobel, and for eight years this had no companion. Ottli’s 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, which appeared in 1893 (with Joshua and 
Judges) in Strack’s Kurzgefasster Kommentar, though careful and criti- 
éal, could not, partly by reason of its brevity, in any sense rival Dill- 
mapn’s. In 1895, with the appearance of Driver’s “‘ Deuteronomy” in 
the International Critical Commentary, English readers, for the first time, 
had placed at their disposal a comprehensive and thorough treatment of 
all the weighty questions involved in the modern view of Deuteronomy, 
superior in all essential features to any other book on the subject in any 
language, and presenting, with convincing power, the reasons which have 
led modern scholars to view the book as a product of the seventh century 
B. C., with some later additions. And now, within the space of little 
more than a year, the literature of Deuteronomy has been increased by 
the two commentaries before us. 

The first and more original of ‘hese has illustrated the truth that the 
best discussions of Old Testament writings cannot hope to be exhaustive. 
Dillmann and Driver have written works which will not soon be super- 
seded. But Steuernagel entered a comparatively new field by his search- 
ing and detailed examination of the structure of Deuteronomy. This he 
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had already undertaken — side by side by side with Staerck’s “ Das Deu- 
teronomium ” (1894) — in two earlier works, ‘‘ Der Rahmen des Deutero- 
nomiums ” (1894) and ‘“ Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes ” 
(1896) ; but his conclusions had not been put to the test of connected ex- 
egesis. The especial significance of his commentary lies in the oppor- 
tunity it furnishes of applying his theory of the structure of the book to 
its continuous interpretation, the different elements being shown in varie- 
ties of type. Steuernagel’s theory, in brief, is that we have in Deuteron- 
omy not simply a body of legislative matter with a hortatory introduction, 
narrative preface and appendixes, such as have long been recognized, but 
evident traces of earlier documents underlying both the legislation and 
the introduction. The evidence adduced is of the same kind with much 
that we are already familiar with in the criticism of the Hexateuch, — 
duplicate headings, duplicate laws, discrepancies, differences in language 
and style, and the like. He calls particular attention to the fact that 
Israel is sometimes addressed in the plural number, and sometimes in the 
singular, and holds that this variation occurs in such connections and with 
such persistency, that it cannot be the mere rhetorical freedom of a single 
speaker or writer. He finds, accordingly, three hands concerned in the 
production of the “law-book” which was found in the temple in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah (621), according to 2 Kings xxii. 8 ff. ; two of 
them being responsible for separate collections of laws with introductions, 
and the third for the combination of these into the “law-book” of Jo- 
siah’s time, which he believes to have included, substantially, chapters 
v.-xxvi. Both the collectors worked, as this name indicates, on the basis 
of existing laws, but one of them was hardly more than a compiler, while 
the other imparted a large share of his own warm, earnest personality to 
the form of the laws he took up into his collection. This collection 
Steuernagel believes to have been made about B. c. 690, — early in the 
reign of Manasseh, — the other collection and the combination of the two 
between that time and the events of 2 Kings xxii. He thinks that the 
two collections had some common material, which he traces to a still 
earlier collection of laws made under Hezekiah. On the question of a 
literary relation between this, — and the Deuteronomic law as a whole, 
— to the Covenant Codes of Exodus he is skeptical ; he goes so far as to 
deny entirely all dependence of Deuteronomy and its sources upon the 
Greater Book of the Covenant, Exodus xxi.—xxiii., and doubts any literary 
connection even with the Little Book, in Exodus xxxiv. 

About this elaborate hypothesis it is to be said that a complicated pro- 
cess is growing more and more probable in the composition of nearly all 
the Old Testament books. There is, therefore, no antecedent unlikeli- 
hood: of it in the case of Deuteronomy, but rather the reverse. And 
while the probable intricacy of the problem renders the presumption 
smaller that any particular solution of it will be correct in all particulars, 
the interest of the problem is heightened, and the hope justified that, 
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stimulated by this interest, the work of successive scholars may by de- 
grees determine at least the main steps of the process. The balance of 
proof seems to be in favor of the existence of documents underlying Deu- 
teronomy v.—xxvi. Steuernagel has done great service in calling atten- 
tion so clearly to the arrangement of the laws, their divergences of form. 
and style, the evidences of minor collections or groups, and their independ- 
ence, from a literary standpoint, of the earlier Covenant Codes. These 
matters all need explanation, and his own explanation is a consistent and 
theoretically possible one. Some time must elapse before we can become 
quite sure in what respects it needs modification, but in the meantime he 
is entitled to all the credit of a bold pioneer. 

In other matters, — the purpose of the book as a great reform pro- 
gramme, the existence of post-Josian additions, the combination with the 
earlier historical work of J E and other like matters, — Steuernagel’s po- 
sitions are well considered, but for the most part less striking than those 
already described. He gives an elaborate verbal analysis of the linguis- 
tic peculiarities of the documents, which shows great accuracy and indus- 
try. His exegetical work is sober and usually trustworthy. 

Bertholet’s commentary labors under the disadvantages imposed by 
limits of space on the volumes of the “ Kurzer Hand-Commentar.” It 
is impossible to make a commentary that shall satisfy the critical student, 
and at the same time be as brief as the plan of this series requires. The 
result is particularly unfortunate in the exegetical portion, where impor- 
tant points are often omitted altogether, or passed over with inadequate 
notice. Reference tothe translations in Kautzsch’s “ Heilige Schriften 
des Alten Testaments,” which this series is designed to accompany, 
lessens the evil but does not remove it. Subject to the limitations of the 
series, several of the volumes have reached a very high standard, and at 
least a modern view of the structure of the books discussed is generally 
made to stand out with great clearness. This is the case with Bertholet’s 
Commentary on Deuteronomy. In view of Steuernagel’s bold hypothesis, 
the attitude of Bertholet toward Steuernagel’s work is particularly inter- 
esting. Bertholet rejects Steuernagel’s principle of analysis as far as 
that depends on the difference between “thou” and “ye,” except 
where other evidence exists, and in the introductory chapters, v.—xi., he 
believes that the principle fails altogether. He does, indeed, divide these 
chapters, but he does it by separating chap. v. from chaps. vi.-xi. He 
also analyzes the legislation, but denies that there is evidence of two sepa- 
rate documents ; the phenomena are accounted for, as he thinks, by pos- 
tulating one original collection of laws, which has been supplemented by 
later hands. This view tends to the enlargement of the original collec- 
tion, and the diminution of the number of the supplementary additions. 
In this connection it should be observed that a part of the difficulty which 
Bertholet finds in tracing a relation between the laws of Steuernagel’s 
“Plural” code is due to the fact that he claims some of those laws for 
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the (according to him) original code (Steuernagel’s “Singular”), and 
another part attaches to any explanation of the present arrangement in 
the completed Deuteronomy. On the other hand, there is force in the 
recognition by an independent scholar of the necessity of analyzing the 
legislative portions of Deuteronomy, as well as the framework, and this 
force is all the greater from the divergences in detail. 

It is not probable that either of these commentators has said the final 
word in regard to the process by which Deuteronomy has reached its 
present form. But it is quite certain that both of them have made con- 
tributions to our knowledge. The larger measure of praise is due to 
Steuernagel, without whose work Bertholet’s would not have been possible, 
and who, by his close observation of the phenomena, and by the mi- 
_ nuteness of his analysis, has laid the foundation for future results, even 
if the specific theory which he has adduced should need much re-shaping, 
or even fail to stand at all. 

A single concluding word may be allowed as to the relation of prophet 
and priest in the genesis of the Deuteronomy of Josiah’s time. There is 
a strong disposition, shared by Bertholet, to deny or minimize the priestly 
share in the process, based mainly on the fact that Deuteronomy makes 
provision for the country priests in Jerusalem, and thus diminishes the 
perquisites of the priests of the temple. But while a jealous regard for 
their own rights might have led many to oppose the innovation, this must 
certainly be offset by the fact that the whole effect of centralization would 
be to increase greatly the temple revenues and add to the importance of 
the temple in the eyes of the nation. Besides this, a priest who had the 
proposed reform really at heart would surely not have been deterred from 
including in his scheme any mode of provision for the country priest 
which seemed best. The prophet, also, must have perceived the necessity 
of priestly codperation if the reform were to be established, and a prophet 
without priestly sympathies would hardly have put his programme into the 
legislative form. Steuernagel sees the truth here more clearly. And it 
is quite plain that there may have been in the seventh century, when all 
the forces of righteousness and religious loyalty were driven together by 
the abominations of Manasseh, prophets who were at least in close touch 
with the priests, just as the catastrophe of the century following produced 
in Ezekiel a priest who was also a prophet. 


Francis Brown. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Die sogenannte Kirchengeschichte des Zacharias Rhetor, in deutscher 
Uebersetzung, herausgegeben von K. AnrENS und G. Krucer. Pp. xlv, 
417. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner. 1899. 


The work of Zacharias is quoted by Evagrius. Fragments were trans- 
lated by Assemani and by Mai from a Syriac compilation, and finally 
this entire Syriac work was published in 1870 by the Hollander Land 
from a manuscript in the British Museum. The whole is now translated 
into German by Ahrens and provided with an introduction and notes by 
Kriiger. The compiler was a Syrian monk, of unknown name, a mono- 
physite. His work began with additions to that universal history which 
the monk found in the Old and New Testament and in the histories of 
Socrates and Theodoret. In Book II. he began his independent work 
of continuation from the 32d year of Theodosius and ended in Book 
XII. with the year 562. It is clear that only Books III.-VI. were 
taken from the work of Zacharias and that Zacharias had written in 
Greek, not in Syriac. Further, Zacharias had not aimed to furnish a 
church history in continuation of authors like Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret, but only a narration for his friend Eupraxios, a eunuch in 
the imperial palace, of the troubled life of the church in Alexandria and 
Palestine from the Synod of Chalcedon, 451, to the death of the Emperor 
Zeno in 491. The work was probably written in‘Constantinople shortly 
after the date last given. Of Zacharias only so much is known as can 
be gathered from his extant Life of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch. 
Born as a Christian in the port of Gaza, he studied in Alexandria and 
Berytus, and about 490 settled as an advocate in Constantinople. He 
was still a layman in 527, when he wrote a work against the Mani- 
chzans, but was certainly Bishop of Mitylene in 536. His death was 
before 553. This work of his younger years was based on personal 
knowledge and personal communications, and probably also on works 
found in the collections of Syrian bishops. He wrote with temperate 
monophysite sympathies on controversies which were then the burning 
questions of the day, but are very dreary reading now. 


F. A. Curistie. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


A History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian, 
and Greek Periods, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D., carries on his 
History of the Hebrew People. In few directions has the criticism of 
the Old Testament done greater service than in recovering the history 
of the period between the exile and Jesus. The “ Four Hundred Years 
of Silence” have dwindled for canonical literature to about a century 
and a half, and the Apocryphal writings are useful to illumine a part of 
this period. A portion of Dr. Kent’s best work is in his discussions of 
the canonical books and fragments and of extra-canonical sources, in the 


light of which he had to rewrite the history of the Jews for the years 
VOL. VIII. —NO, 32. 52 
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586-165 s. c. For the student of Jewish history, whether layman, 
theological student, or pastor, we know of no volume in English dealing 
with this period so uniformly excellent in this respect. Students are 
. aware that the story of this period is undergoing reconstruction. The 
supposedly large return of Babylonian captives to Judea had been set 
back -by tradition ; the real time of the return is now seen to be not 
c. 536 B. C., but a century and a half later. The attempted reformation 
of the Jewish state under Zerubbabel was due not to a large immigration 
from Babylon, but to those who had remained behind in Judea and 
were stirred to activity under the pressure of preaching. All this is 
satisfactorily treated. The book should be read together with Cheyne’s 
“Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,” for the one admirably supple- 
‘ments the other. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Book of Job, with Introduction and Notes, by Edgar C. S. Gib- 
son, D. D., is the first volume of a new series of commentaries (The 
Oxford Commentaries) projected by Dr. Lock, Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis in Oxford. The series is intended to be “less elementary than 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools, less critical than the International 
Critical Commentary, less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible.” In 
other words, it is considered that room exists for a moderately learned, 
unhomiletical exegesis of Scripture. The basis is the Revised Version, 
in which respect there is an advance upon the Cambridge Bible. The 
minutize of text criticism are to be omitted, thus adapting the series for 
a larger clientele than that of the International Critical Commentary. 
For the audience sought this is also a gain, since many moderately 
learned are repelled by text-critical dissertations. Retrogression in critical 
value is not to be feared, but the best and most assured results of recent 
eritical study are to be followed. The plan proposed gives an introduc- 
tion, placing the book treated in its historical setting, a paraphrase where 
needed, explanatory comment upon the text, and longer excursuses 
where such are required for elucidation. Dr. Gibson’s conclusions are 
generally those of modern scholarship, the one exception being that con- 
cerning the date — “the later years of the kingdom or the Babylonish 
Captivity.” The trend of recent criticism is decidedly toward a post- 
exilic date. The comments are good, generally illuminating the text and 
making its meaning more evident. Some of the summaries of the speak- 
ers’ arguments are very clear and happy. The volume has to come into 
competition with the (as yet) peerless commentaries by Dr. A. B. David- 
son, who has reached high-water mark in his exposition of Job. Con- 
sidered by itself, this volume is excellent ; compared with the volume in 
the Cambridge Bible, it suffers. — The Macmillan Company. 


Among the discourses delivered at the Congress held at Stockholm in 
1897 for the investigation of the science of religion, two are of special in- 
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terest (J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. B., Leipzig and Tubingen, 1898) : one 
by Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye, entitled Die vergleichende Re- 
ligionsforschung und der religiése Glaube ; the other, by Dr. S. A. 
Fries, first secretary of the Congress, entitled Moderne Darstellungen 
der Geschichte Israels. The former insists that the science of religion 
does not solve the questions, what is a god, and why does man worship 
gods; it acts on faith, not exclusively or especially by its results, but 
mainly in the way of spiritual influence. At the same time it throws 
light on various questions of our religious life (as the relation between 
religion and culture, and the nature of the religion of the future), and 
helps to define our ideas (so, for example, the comparison between the 
Christian and Buddhistic conceptions of redemption) ; and, in fact, re- 
ligion can never be divorced from science, yet, in the end, true religion 
remains the product of the experience of the individual soul. Dr. Fries 
describes three limitations of the current literary criticism of the Old 
Testament which were established in the epoch-making year 1895 ; the 
recognition of old elements in late priestly documents (Gunkel) ; the ne- 
cessity of regarding ancient Israel, not as an isolated people but as a 
member of a circle of nations (Winckler) ; and the denial of the view that 
the centralization of the cult is the Ariadne thread in the labyrinth of the 
early religious history (Fries, Hoonacker). He refers also to what he re- 
gards as a conservative reaction in certain questions, as in those relating 
to the abode of Israel in Egypt, the life of thé Patriarchs and the history 
.of the times of Ezra and Nehemiah ; he is chiefly interested in the his- 
tory of Israel as a history of redemption. The Old Testament critical 
results, of which he speaks, hardly have the importance which he attaches 
to them. 


The admirable character of the organization of the scientific study of 
religion in Paris is well known: it has not only the courses of lectures in 
the Collége de France and the Sorbonne, but also the Section of Reli- 
gious Sciences in the Ecole Pratique des Sciences Religieuses. The West- 
ern Semitic department is under the direction of M. Maurice .Vernes, 
whose lecture entitled De la place faite aux légendes locales par les 
livres historiques de la Bible traces the growth of the legendary material 
in early figures from Debora to Saul in an interesting way, though not 
without exaggeration. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale.) The Hssai sur 
la formation du Canon de l’ Ancien Testament, by Xavier Koenig 
(Paris, Fischbacher), presents the generally accepted views on this sub- 
ject, and contests the positions of MM. Havet and Vernes. 


Dr. F. E. Abbot, in his address entitled Sectarianism, or Inclusive- 
ness and Exclusiveness in Religion (published by the First Free Church, 
Tacoma), sets forth clearly and forcibly the aims of the Tacoma move- 
ment. Religion, he says, is the upward life of man toward the human- 
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divine ideal, and includes all men so far as they live this upward life. 
Universal religion recognizes and includes all historical religions in so far 
as they represent this fundamental idea. Sectarianism is the self-setting 
up of a part of the whole; Catholicity is the modest self-subordination of 
the part to the whole. The First Free Church of Tacoma, in professing 
universal religion, sets up no claim to special insight, and cherishes no 
illusion as to its own importance, but simply endeavors to try the experi- 
ment of realizing a sublime ideal. It acknowledges its dependence on 
the ideal whole of all churches, and refuses to acknowledge as its true 
whole the Unitarian Church, or the Protestant Church, or the Christian 
Church, or any other mere sect of religion. The catholicity advocated 
by Rev. Mr. Martin and his church will doubtless commend itself to many 
persons in all communions, and his experiment of dissociating a church 
from special connection with any historical faith will be followed with 
great interest. 


The first volumes of the works of Origen, published under the auspices 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, were noticed in the last number of the 
New Wortp. A somewhat violent controversy has arisen in Germany 
over the value of Koetschau’s work. It was begun by the distinguished 
Philonie scholar, Dr. Paul Wendland, who published a lengthy and 
severe review of these volumes of Origen in the Géttingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen for April, 1899. Wendland’s main contention is that Koet- 
schau has not recognized the true value of the Philocalia in constructing 
the text, but has given an exaggerated authority to the Vatican manu- 
script. He also charges the editor with errors, misunderstanding of 
Origen’s meaning, and carelessness. There is a note of conscious super- 
iority, not to say contempt, in his article which makes it unpleasant read- 
ing, although there is no doubt that it does contribute toward improving 
the texts which Koetschau has edited. Wendland promises a new and 
better edition of the Contra Celsum, undertaken independently. 

Koetschau has answered his critic at length in a publication entitled 
Kritische Bemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe von Origenes Exhortatio, 
Contra Celsum, De Oratione. Entgegnung auf die von Paul Wendland 

. verdffentlichte Kritik. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 82. M. 
1,60.) The author accepts the criticisms of Wendland in part, but retorts 
with counter-charges of failure on the part of his opponent to understand 
Origen’s thought, and stoutly maintains his former contention that the 
Vatican codex is our most reliable authority for the text. It is impos- 
sible here to enter upon a detailed examination of the passages cited. 
There is too much of polemics on each side. It seems difficult for Ger- 
man critics to get forward without a “ powder-cart.” 

Wendland has answered this new deliverance of Koetschau’s in the 
August number of the Gelehrte Anzeigen, where amidst many useful 
observations we are compelled ‘to read that “Koetschau’s Verfahren ist 
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ein Hohn auf alle Methode,” etc., ete. The reader will share the feel- 
ing expressed by Jiilicher in the 7'heol. Litt.-Zeitung (Sept. 30), that the 
cause of sound scholarship is indeed advanced by this controversy, but 
advanced in a very unpleasant fashion. 


The Marcus-Studien of Dr. H. P. Chajes (Berlin, 1899) is what its 
title would lead us to expect, — a series of disconnected notes and not 
a continuous commentary on the Second Gospel. The order of the New 
Testament text is, however, followed, each chapter excepting the last 
receiving some attention, the first most of all. In the seventy-six pages 
seventy-four passages are treated. What gives to the work a certain 
unity is the author’s avowed purpose of endeavoring to illustrate the 
text by reference to Hebrew and Aramaic sources. Sharing with most 
modern critics the opinion that Jesus used Semitic speech, that every- 
where at the beginning of the Christian era the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were read in the synagogues in their original Hebrew form, 
and that the Aramaic “ Logia” were made use of either directly or in- 
directly by the Synoptists, he believes that much light can be shed upon 
the gospels by a fuller recognition of these facts. The natural tendency 
of such a work, when well done, as in the present instance, is to 
strengthen the growing conviction of Biblical scholars that the best 
critical study of the New Testament is impossible to him who does not 
constantly remember that Judaism was the cradle of Christianity. 


Professor William James’s latest volume has a twofold purpose. The 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology form the larger part of the book, and 
they are followed by three “Talks to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals.” 
“Talks ” indicates the familiar fashion in which he preferred to address 
teachers and students alike; the text-book manner of presentation is 
entirely absent, but all the charm of style and the felicitous illustration 
which distinguish Professor James’s more elaborate work are here, as he 
speaks of those topics in psychology of most importance to the teacher, — 
the stream of consciousness, “the child as a believing organisni,” reac- 
tions, habit, the association of ideas, interest, attention, memory, appre- 
ciation, and the will. In the author’s “humble opinion there is no ‘new 
psychology’ worthy of the name. There is nothing but the old psychology 
which began in Locke’s time, plus a little physiology of the brain and 
senses, and theory of evolution, and a few refinements of introspective de- 
tail.” Child-study is another matter, against the later exaggerations of 
which Professor James warns instructors. The substance of the psycho- 
logical matter here presented is, of course, familiar to the many readers 
of the author’s large work on the science, but it is here given in a manner 
which cannot fail to commend it to many more. “The Gospel of Re- 
laxation,” the first talk to students, has become familiar through its appear- 
ance in a popular magazine. “A Certain Blindness in Human Beings” 
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is the lack of insight into “the feelings of creatures and people different 
from ourselves ;” it is amply illustrated from personal travel, from Ste- 
venson, Professor Royce, Obermann, Wordsworth, Shelley, R. Jefferies, 
Whitman, Tolstoi and Mr. W. H. Hudson. The long quotations and the 
brief comments teach the lesson of continuous sympathy. The same 
lesson is taught in the paper on “ What Makes a Life Significant?” 
The answer is, faithfulness to an ideal and regard for the ideals of others. 
“The solid meaning of life is always the same eternal thing, — the mar- 
riage, namely, of some unhabitual ideal, however special, with some 
fidelity, courage, and endurance ; with some man’s or woman’s pains.” 
— (Henry Holt & Co.) 


Catenen: Mitteilungen iiber ihre Geschichte und handschriftliche 
Ueberlieferung, von Lic. Hans Lietzmann. Mit einem Beitrag von Pro- 
fessor Dr. Hermann Usener (Mohr, Freiburg i. B., 4 M.). Lietzmann 
points out the exegetical value of catenas, and gives a history of the 
literature of the subject and an account of the existing material. It is a 
very useful piece of work, and the author, it is to be hoped, will carry 
out his plan of making a catalogue of catenas. Professor Usener tells 
how, by the aid of catenas, he was enabled to discover a work of Julian 
of Halicarnassus. 


Vetus Testamentum in Novo. Die alttestamentlichen Parallelen des 
Neuen Testaments im Wortlaut der Urtexte und der Septuaginta zu- 
sammengestellt von W. Dittmar, Pfarrer in Walldorf (Hessen). 1. 
Hialfte: Evangelium und Apostelgeschichte (Gittingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 3.60 M.). Not only quotations proper but similar passages 
also are given. Variants in the Hebrew and Greek texts are noted, but 
not the readings of the other versions. The author has collected a good 
store of material as preparation for further work on the passages in 
question. 


Mr. John A. Hobson has done a public service by his excellent setting 
forth of John Ruskin, Social Reformer. Mr. Hobson finds Mr. Ruskin 
far more of a political economist than is generally supposed ; he ranks 
him as “the greatest social teacher of his age.” But he does not fail to 
discriminate some of the weaker points in his teaching. While the dis- 
ciple is, on the whole, too reverent of his master’s shortcomings, and rates 
his economic thought much too high, as it seems to us, his exposition is 
most helpful to those who wish to know Mr. Ruskin’s ideas, and it 
deserves warm praise. — Dana Estes and Company, Boston. 








"WRITERS IN THE DECEMBER NEW WORLD. 


Proressor ALBERT REVILLE (The Dreyfus Affair) ; see the New Wortp 
for September, 1897. ; 

Paut E, More (Nemesis, or the Divine Envy) ; see the New Wortp for 
March, 1898. . 

Murray A. Porter (The Legendary Story of Christ’s Childhood) was born 
in Clifton Springs, Illinois, in 1871; A. B. of Harvard, 1895, A. M. 1897, 
Ph. D. 1899 ; Assistant Professor of French in Dartmouth College. 

ProFessor CHARLES CARROLL Everett (The Distinctive Mark of Chris- 
tianity) ; see the New Wor tp for March, 1897. 

PROFESSOR BENJAMIN WISNER Bacon (Abraham the Heir of Yahweh) ; see 
the New Wor -p for June, 1898. 

Proressor CHartes H. Leonarp (Inductive Homiletics) was born in 
Northwood, New Hampshire, in 1823; pastor of the Universalist Church 
in Chelsea, Massachusetts, for twenty-three years ; Professor in Tufts Col- 
lege for the last thirty years; author of Steps in Belief, The Ministry We 
Need, ete. 

Rev. Cuares F. Dore (Horace Bushnell and his Work for Theology) ; see 
the New Wor p for September, 1896. 

Rev. FrepEerIc PALMER (Js Nature Christian?) ; see the New Wor tp for 
December, 1897. 

Proressor Foster Watson (The Educational Skeptics of the Commonwealth) 
was born in Lincoln, England, in 1860; graduate of Owens College, Man- 
chester, and M. A. of the University of London ; Professor of Education in 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Proressor Kart BuppeE (Ashera in the Old Testament); see the New 
Wor tp for December, 1895. 
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American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
Christianity and the Social State, by George C. Lorimer, $1.50 ; Chris- 
tianity as a World-Power, by George C. Lorimer, $.15. 

The Century Company, New York. 
Tramping with Tramps, by Josiah Flynt, $2.00. 

T. Y. Crowell and Co., Boston and New York. 
The Theology of Civilization, by Charles F. Dole, $1.00. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 
Matthew Arnold, by George Saintsbury, $1.25 ; Silas Marner, by George 
Eliot, $2.00 ; The Art of Living Alone, by Amory H. Bradford, $.50 ; 
Janice Meredith, by Paul Leicester Ford, $1.50 ; Holland and the Hol- 
landers, by David S. Meldrum, $2.00. 

Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 
The Future of War, by I. S. Bloch, translated by R. C. Long, $2.00. 

Eaton and Mains, New York. 
The Sibylline Oracles, translated from the Greek, by Milton S. Terry, 
$2.00. 

Free Library of Economics and Political Science, Philadelphia. 
A Handbook of Labor Literature, compiled by Helen Marot, $1.00. 

Philip Green, London. 
Back to Jesus, by R. A. Armstrong, 1s. net. ; The Religion of Time and 
Eternity, by Philip H. Wicksteed, 1s. net. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

he Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, by John Fiske, 2 vols., 
$4.00 ; Letters of Emerson to a Friend, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, 
$1.00; Contemporaries, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, $2.00; Religio 
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Pictoris, by Helen Bigelow Merriman, $1.50; Dionysos and Immortality, 
by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, $1.00. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York, London, and Bombay. 
The Doctrine of St. John, by Walter Lowrie ; With God in the World, 
by Charles H. Brent; The Map of Life, by William E. H. Lecky, $2.00 ; 
The Great Law, a Study of Religious Origins, and of the Unity under- 
lying Them, by W. Williamson, $4.00. 

The Macmillan Company. 
Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. i., edited by T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland 
Black, $5.00; The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, by Anton 
Menger, translated by M. E. Tanner ; Statistics and Economics, by Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, $3.00; The Revelation of Jesus, by George Holley 
Gilbert, $1.25 ; Methods of Knowledge, by Walter Smith, $1.25; A 
History of Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by Marvin R. 
Vincent, $.75; A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, by 
Shailer Matthews, $.75; The Psychology of Socialism, by Gustave Le 
Bon, $3.00; The Roman Festivals of the Peried of the Republic, by W. 
Warde Fowler, $1.25 ; Social Laws, by G. Tarde, translated by Howard 
C. Warren, $1.25 ; Syllabus of Psychology, by James H. Hyslop, $1.00 ; 
A Syllabus of an Introduction to Philosophy, by Walter T. Marvin, $1.25; 
Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, by John Caird, with a memoir by 
Edward Caird, 2 vols., $3.50. 

Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
History of Modern Philosophy in France, by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, $3.00 ; 
Science and Faith, by Dr. Paul Topinard, translated by Thomas J. McCor- 
mack, $1.50 ; The Dawn of a New Era, by Dr. Paul Carus, $.15. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Wider View, a Search for Truth, Collected and Edited by John 
Monroe Dana, $1.50; Life Beyond Death, by Minot Judson Savage, 
$1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
History of Ancient Philosophy, by Dr. W. Windelband, authorized trans- 
lation by Herbert E. Cushman, $2.00 net; Can I Believe in God the 
Father ? by William Newton Clarke, $1.00 ; Babylonians and Assyrians : 
Life and Customs, by Rev. A. H. Sayce, $1.25; The Covenant of Salt, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, $1.50. 

Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
History of the European Fauna, by R. F. Scharff, $1.50 (Walter Scott, 
Ltd., London) ; Autobiography and Diary of Samuel Davidson, edited by 
his daughter, $3.00 (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) ; James Frederick Fer- 
rier, by E. S. Haldane, $.75; Sermons and Addresses, by Robert Flint, 
D. D., $2.50; Introduction to the New Testament, by F. Godet; The Col- 
lection of the Four Gospels and the Gospel of St. Matthew, translated by 
William Affleck, $2.50 net; The Ritschlian Theology, by Alfred E. 
Garvie, $3.00 net; The Theology of Modern Literature, by Rev. S. Law 
Wilson, $3.00. 

Small, Maynard and Co., Boston. 
Differences, by Hervey White, $1.00; Things As They Are, by Bolton 
Hall, with an Introduction by George D. Herron, $1.25. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The Modern Jew, by Arnold White. 

University Correspondence College Press, London; Hinds & Noble, New 

York. 

A Manual of Psychology, by G. F. Stout. 

Thomas Whittaker, New York. ; 
The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by Joseph Rowntree and 
Arthur Sherwell, $2.00. 

J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. B. 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, iibersetzt 
und herausgegeben yon E. Kautzsch, 15-24 Lieferungen. 
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ology of St. John as a whole. There is an 
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St. John’s writings ; there are also many valu- 
able studies of the several component parts 
of St. John’s theology; but it appears as if 
no one had seriously undertaken to do for St. 
John what has in a measure been accom- 
plished in the case of St. Paul; to give such 
an exposition of his thought as shall comprise, 
not only all of his theology — in the sense that 
every topic of his theology is discussed be- 
tween the covers of a single book — but his 
theology as a whole, as a system. — Pre- 


face. 


Mr. Lowrie’s interpretation of St. John’s 





writings is vigorous, balanced, and philoso- , 


phic. — Churchman (New York). 


The Christianity of St. Paul 


By the Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, M. A., 
Reader of the Temple Church. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


He sees clearly and writes vigorously, and 
his illustrations are often singularly beautiful, 
and always well chosen. Asa volume of heart- 
searching sermons, which glow with the fire 
of the Christ life, it deserves very high rank. 
— Churchman (New York). 
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With God in the World 
A series of papers by Cuarves H., 

Brent, of St. Stephen’s Church, 

Boston, Mass. Small 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.00. 

CONTENTS: I. The Universal Art. II. 
Friendship with God: Looking. III. Friend- 
ship with God: Speaking. IV. Friendship 
with God: The Response. V. The Testing 
of Friendship. VI. Knitting Broken Friend- 
ship. VII. Friendshipin God. VIII. Friend- 
ship in God: Continued. IX. The Church 
in Prayer. X. The Great Act of Worship. 
XI. Witnesses unto the Uttermost Part of 


the Earth. XII. The Inspiration of Respon- 
sibility. Appendix: Where God Dwells. 


Unity in Diversity 
Five Addresses delivered in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Christ, Oxford, 
during Lent, 1899, with Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. Cuarves Bice, 
D. D., Rector of Fenney, Compton, 





| 





formerly Senior Student and Tutor 


of Christ Church. 


Thoughts on the Collects 


For the Trinity Season 
By Ernet Romanes, Author of “The 
Life and Letters of George John 
Romanes.” With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop oF STEPNEY. 
18mo, cloth gilt, $1.00. 


8vo, 80 cents. 
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The ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 1900 


It is the aim of the Atlantic Monthly to present each month as varied 
a table of contents as possible. Arrangements have been made to 
print contributions of greater variety and more permanent 
interest during 1900 than ever before. A few of the more 
important features for the coming year follow. 


‘| 


: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. J. STILLMAN. 





















Mr. Stillman’s life has been crowded full of 
striking experiences, and he has known many of 
the men worth knowing in his time. Mr. Still- 
man devoted himself at first to painting, and 
made acquaintance with such men as Ruskin, 
Rossetti, and Turner, as well as Millet, and other 
French artists. At twenty-four he joined the Hun- 
garian revolutionists, and went on a dangerous 
mission for Kossuth. He was United States Con- 
A sul at Rome during the Civil War, and afterward 
took part in the Cretan insurrection. For more 
than twenty years he was the correspondent of the 
iy London Times at Rome. The first installment 
1, of his reminiscences, describing the peculiar environment of a New 
yr England boyhood, will appear in January. 








HE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH. BY WAL- 
TER H. PAGE. 


I. THe Wuite Man anp tHE Necro. 
A social study, explaining the relations of the | 

races to each other, as modified in a generation of 

freedom. 

II. Tue Race Prositem anv Epvucation. 

A study of the methods of elevating the negro 
and the neglected white man in the South. 

III. Potrrics tn THe Sovuru. 

The practical disfranchisement of the negro 
and the gentler methods of perpetuating it; the 
creed of white rule and the probable furure of the 

negro in politics, 
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Mr. Page recently made a journey though most of the Southern 
States in the service of the Atlantic Monthly. In these three papers 
he has set down his conclusions, illustrated by many fresh experi- 
ences and observations. 


ITKALA-SA (Rep Birp) 
Zitkala-Sa, a young Indian girl of the Yank- 
ton Sioux Tribe of Dakota Indians, who re- 
ceived her education in the East, has written 
Tue Memories oF AN INDIAN 
CHILDHOOD 

These unique and genuine records of the mind 
of an Indian child are told precisely in her own 
words. A second paper, 


Tue Scuoot Days or AN INDIAN GIRL, 


will describe her experiences as a pupil in the 
Government schools; while a third, 


Aw InpIAnN TEACHER AMONG INDIANS, 


throws a good deal of light upon the vexed problem of Indian edu- 
cation. 


OLLIN LYNDE HARTT 
Mr. Hartt’s lively and graceful articles on different sections and 
States of the country will include his impressions of Michigan and 
of Utah. Mr. Hartt has made a happy mingling of praise and 
blame, satire and sympathy, in these articles, and his keen observa- 
tion gives a fresh color to familiar localities. 

C. M. Harvey, associate editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
will contribute a paper on some of the social, political, and indus- 
trial conditions of the State of Missouri. T. J. J. See will write on 
the AsTRONOMY OF THE SOUTHERN Skies. AN ARCHER IN THE 
KANKAKEE is one of Maurice Thompson’s delightful papers on 
Archery, to appear in an early number. W. S. Harwood. of the 
Minneapolis ‘fournal, will contribute CoopERATION IN THE F.sT AND 
West, with reference to recent English developments of the co- 
operative system. 

W. Hastings Hughes will write of his brother, THomas HuGHeEs, 
the famous author of “ Tom Brown at Rugby.” Professor W. M. 
Daniels, of Princeton University, whose clever Letters to Dead 
Economists have attracted most favorable comment, will contribute 
to an early number AN Open Letrer to JoHN Stuart MILL. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, will write an article on 
THe EqQuipMENT AND NEEDS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer will write a descriptive article on 
NIAGARA. 
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R. JOHN MUIR 


will contribute to early issues a group of four 
articles upon Camping in the Yosemite; The 
Trees, Shrubs, and Gardens of the Yosemite ; 
Lakes, Streams, and Cajions of the Yosemite, 
and The Sequoia National Park. 


fiction 
One of the most important features of the 
Atlantic for 1900 will be the publication of a 
large number of short stories of the first 
quality. Conspicuous among these will be 
Maup-Evetyn, by Henry James. ‘The perfection of Mr. James’s 
art and the delicacy of his psychological analysis have rarely been 
exhibited to better advantage than in this story, 
whose motive is a singularly fascinating phase 
of Spiritualism. 
ATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
has written two more Penelope stories, which 
will appear under the titles Tuppenny TRav- re 
ELS IN Lonpon and Tue Desur or Parricta. ’ i 
On THE NicHt TRAIN Mary Tracy Earle 
is a charming story touching on the poetical 
side of commercialism. 
A LittLte CHANGE Eliza Orne White 
Tue Crrcre or DeatH J. D. Wetherbee 
A Crear TITLE Joseph W. Piercy 
THe Morte STONE ' Caroline A. Mason 
Tue Macuine or Moses I. K. Friedman 
In THE ABsENcCE OF Mrs. HALLORAN Norman Duncan 
MorHEerR Elizabeth Knapp 
Penny WIsE Virginia Frazer Boyle 
ARAH ORNE JEWETT ; 
whose work needs no praise to readers of the Atlantic, will con- 
tribute during 1908 some short stories of New England life. 
Poetry will occupy an important place in the pages of the Atlantic 
during the coming year, and the following authors will be repre- 
sented: Alice Brown, William Vaughan Moody, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Clinton Scollard, Lizette W. Reese, J. Russell Taylor, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, John Vance Cheney, Anna Hempstead 
Branch, Madison Cawein, and several new writers of marked dis- 
tinction and power. 
HE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 
will appear regularly henceforward, and will continue to present to 
the readers of the Atlantic a variety of brief and clever “ essays in 
little” upon topics that appeal to all cultivated people. 
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OHN FISKE 


During 1900 the Atlantic will present several 
papers from Mr. Fiske, among which will be 
one upon THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE IN THE 
Firtres and another upon THe Lire anp 
Work oF HuxLey 


OREIGN LETTERS 

One of the distinctive features of the Atlantic 

for 1g00 will be the appearance at regular inter- 

vals of Letters from England, France, and 

Germany. The first letter in the series will 

be A Review or ENGLAND in 1899, by A. Brim- 

ley Johnson in the January Atlantic. Recent Soctat anp INnpus- 
TRIAL CHANGES IN GERMANY will be commented upon in March 
by W. C. Dreher; and Alvan F. Sanborn will write in the early 
summer a letter entitled FRANCE BEFORE THE Exposition. 





The following list of special titles illustrates the variety of topics 
which will be treated in the pages of the Atlantic during 1900 by 
the foremost writers : — 





DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY 
By Woodrow Wilson 
REFORM IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
By W. DeW. Hyde 


PROBLEMS OF INSURANCE me woont 
By James W. Alexander, | 7 "7 
President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society id 








Tue Drirt TowarRD MunicipaAL ConTROL 
By Albert Shaw 


THE DiPLomMacy OF THE CiviL War 
By Charles Francis Adams 


PoLiTIcAL AGITATION. By John J. Chapman 
Tue District oF CoLuMBIA By A. Maurice Low 
AmerIcAN DIPLOMACY By David Jayne, Hill 
Assistant Secretary of State 
BRIDGING THE GaP FROM ScHooL TO CotLece By L. B. R. Briggs 
SPECIAL OFFER. — In order to introduce the Af/antic to a 
large circle of new readers, the publishers announce that on receipt 
of 50 cents the magazine will be sent on trial, for three months, 
to any person whose name does not now appear upon the Af/antic 
subscription list. 
On all paid-up subscriptions received before December 20th, we 
will mail the November and December issues without charge. 


35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &.CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, 


d Important = sp Biographical W 
ew and Impo pee jograp orks. 
COMPANY. 
Salmon P. Chase, Reminiscences, 1819-1899. 

In the American Statesmen Series. By Pro-| By Jutis Warp Howe. With twenty-four 
fessor ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr. 16mo, Illustrations, including many Portraits. 
$1.25. 12mo, $2.50. 

Charles Sumner. Memoirs of a Revolutionist. 

In the American Statesmen Series. By Moor- 
mELD Storey, Esq. 16mo; $1.25. [Nearly By P. Kroporkin. With three portraits. Small 
ready.) 8vo, $2.50. 

Letters and Recollections of John 
Charles Francis Adams. Murray Forbes. 

In the American Statesmen Series. By his| Edited by his daughter, Saran F. Hucues. 
son, CHARLES Francis ADAMS.  16mo, With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 
$1.25. 

Thaddeus Stevens. James Russell Lowell and his Friends, 

In the American Statesmen Series. By Sam-| By Epwarp Evererr Hate, D. D. With many 


ve. W. McCaLL. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Life of Edwin M, Stanton. 


By Georce C. GorHam. Illustrated. 
8yo, $6.00. 


The Life and Work of Thomas 
Dudley, 


becond Governor of Massachusetts. By Av- 
GUSTINE Jones. Illustrated. 8vo, net, $5.00. 


)ROW 
SON 


2 vols. 


Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear 
Admiral, 1807-1877, 


his son, Captain Cuarites H. Davis, 








Portraits and other Illustrations.’ 8vo, $3.00. 


Horace Bushnell. 
By THEopore T. Muncer, D..D. ' With two 
Portraits of Dr. Bushnell. 12mo, $2.00. 


Contemporaries. 
By THoMAs WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
$2.00. 


Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson to a 
Friend, 1838-1853, 


Edited by Cartes E.ior Norton. 
$1.00. 


Letters of ee Carlyle to his Young- 


12mo, 


16mo, 


U.S.N. With a Portrait. 8vo, $3.00. Sister. 
Edited with an Introduction by CHaRLEs Towns . 
Life of Bishop Latimer. SEND COPELAND. With Portraits and other 
By Rey. A. J. CARLYLE. 12mo, $1.25. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, 






MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 


11 East 17TH Street, New York. 
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PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH PO} 





TRAITS, VIEWS, AND FACSIMILE 


y 8vo, $3.00. se 
oJ AMES . / “HE strain of personal reminiscence ¢ 


ning through all the chapters is strom 


US SE with charm for us ; it gives the zest of comrad : 
, Ship and draws us into most enjoyable companys 


.. - It is a true American’s delight in a @ 
LOWE : American. It is a noble man of letters unvé 

ing a rapidly made statue of a noble man of Id 
ters... . It is a book that should go at once im 


AND H ] Ry every American library and be read by eve 
Ww trne American, — Zhe /ndependent (New Yoikyy 
R. HALE'S style is a model of grace 4 
urbanity, and is charged with quaint a 





tranquil humor so rich im _ experience 
thought, so entértaining, that each page has iim 
peculiar charm. — /ud/ic Ledger (Philade!phia)}a 


EDWARD Beet Poe. neg are ne marks of 
ale’s loyal and s\mpathetic spirit. Bm 

EVERETT writes of the friends -he loved in a sea to i 

HALE eee crease the love cf his readers both for Lowell 4 


for his latest:biographer.— Mew York Tribune aie 























Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY,) 


4 Park St., Boston ; 11 East 17TH St., New York 


Writings of William Dean Howells 


NOVELS TRAVEL AND SKETCHES 


The Rise of Silas Lapham 
The Minister's Charge 
Indian Summer 

aid 16mo, $2.00. 
A Fearful Responsibility Italian Journeys. 12mo, $1.50. 


A Modern Instance ‘ Suburban Sketches. 12mo, $1.50. 
A pateqens Conclusion Tuscan Cities. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
4 Woman's Reason Three Villages. 18mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Breen’s Practice f 2 } 
: P A Day's Pleasure ; A Year in a Venetian Pal- 
Their Wedding Journey. [lustrated ace ati.” sate, ‘a ‘iia. 


A Chance Acquaintance, [Illustrated 
The Lady of the Aroostook 


The Undiscovered Country PLAYS AND POEMS 
Each 12mo, $1.50; the first six also in paper, 50 cents 

each ; ninth and tenth, also 18mo, $1.00 each; tenth, also | A Counterfeit Presentment. 18mo, $1.25. 

ezgwn Byo, $1.00. | Out of the Question. 18mo, $1.25. -. 

Choice Autobiographies The Sleeping-Car, and other Farces. 12mo, 


Edited with Biographical Essays by Mr. Howells. 8 vols. $1.00, 

18mo, each $1.00. " The Elevator; The Sleeping Car; The Parlor 
1, 2. Memoirs of Frederic Sophia Wilhelmina, Margra- Car; The Register. Each 50 cents. 

vine of Baireuth. 3. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Tho- A Sea Ch & 

4 mas Ellwood. 4, Vittorio Alfieri. 5, Carlo Goldoni. 6. er ee 
‘Edward Gibbon. 7, 8. Francois Marmontel. Poems. 12mo, parchment cover, $2.00. 




















Venetian Life. 12mo, $1.50. } 
The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. 2 vols. | 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 1x East 17th Street, New York 











